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PREFACE. 



A GREEN-HOUSE, which fifty years ago was a 
luxury not often to be met wkh, is now become an i^ 
pendage to every villa, and to many town residences ;— ^ 
not indeed one of the first necessity, but one which is 
felt to be appropriate and highly desirable, and which 
mankind recognise as a mark of elegant and refined eu- 
joyment 

The taste for these exotic gardens, indeed, has in- 
creased much more n^idly than the skill requisite to 
manage them to the best advantage, — for the pn^^ress 
of imitation is more rapid than that of knowledge ; and 
hence it is much more common to see a green-house, 
than to see one filled with a proper selection of plants in 
high health and beauty. 

The management of plants in a green-house requires a 
higher degree of knowledge than is called for in the ma- 
nag^nent of the open garden ; and though this know- 
ledge is &st extoiding among the rising generation of 
gurdeners, it is not yet in such abundance as to be ge- 
neraL 

The otgect of the GbiSEN-HousE Companion is to 
supply what is wanting in this respect, not only to gar- 
deners, but to their employers. In composing it we 
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have had in view the twofold object of informing such 
gardeners as may not have attended much to this branch 
of their profession ; and of enlightening their employers 
so as they may not only be aware when their servant 
neglects his duty,^ or perfbrms it ptqperly or improperly ; 
but may, in the case of employing common labourers in 
their gardens, be able to direct all the operations them- 
selves. The directions we Have given, and the reasons 
for them, are so ample, and so plain, that no lady or 
gentleman can be at a loss fully to comprehend them, or 
dtfcem when they are ph>perly acted on. 

Though we have chiefly had in view, in prqtfoing 
th^e directions, the villa and town green-house; yet we 
have treated the subject of muiagemient so amply, and 
given so complete a catalogue of green-house plants, with 
all that it can be desirable to know as to their culture 
and manligement, that we have no hesitation in present- 
ing our work as a treatise on green-house culture and 
management as complete as the pre^nt state of things 
admits o£ We have composed it. in conformity to the 
best written authorities, and. according to what we have 
seen in our extensive observation and communications 
with botanical cultivators and nursery-men, in the n&^a^ 
bouzhood of London and elsewhere. The work has also 
had die advantage of revisal by a nursery-mam who is 
extensively engaged in the culture of green-house and 
hot-house plants at his commercial establishment in the 
King's Road, This gentleman's chief business is with 
exotics, and he supplies and manages town green-houses, 
and executes Lolidon contracts for plants in pots, to a 
considerable extent : he is therefore peculiarly fitted for 
the task he so obligingly, undertook at the request of the 
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publisher. To mentkm Ids name be considen; would 
look like a partial advertisement 

l^ere is one advantage which this work poMesses 
over «very olher of the kind, which) as it may not strike 
at first sight, we shall here point out It is the aixo!Bge>i 
ment of all the green-house plants of this country under 
the natural orders of the system of Jussieu. In our In* 
troduction to that part of the work which contains this 
arrangement (see Part. II. page 1.) the benefits deri- 
vable fircNDi it are detailed, and we are here desirous of 
directing the reader's particular attention to the import- 
ance of grouping plants on the green-house stage or open 
garden platform, according to their natural affinities. 
Let us not be thought dogooiatic in advising every master 
to insist on his gardener's adopting it as far as circum- 
stances wiU allow. Whoever understands a litde of the na- 
tural system will find few difficulties ; — but the prejudices 
of those who do not, v^ start thousands of obstacles.—^ 
Still let the master insist on trying the plan ; a thousand 
difficulties are often as easily overcome as they are 
created, — ^they lie chiefly in the mind, — and those minds 
whidi are prejudiced must be brought over by a coun« 
ter-prgudice, if they are very ignorant ; or by reasoning, 
if they are a little enlightened. Tlie idea of natural ar- 
rangements is too new to b6 generally iq>proved of;' but 
it will soon become as familiiir to the British gardener aft 
the Linnaean system. Sweef s ^< Catalogue " has mark- 
ed out the road, which will be formed and completed by 
Dr. Hooker's *^ System " and Loudon's <* Encyclo- 
paedb" of Plants. These works will establish and con- 
firm our humble efibrts ; in the meantime we recommend 
the master to call in his gardener and point out to him 
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Part I* cfanp. II. sect 6, and the Introduction to Part IL 
— ^let him thoroughly ponder what is there 8aid» and 
afterwards they may colne out to the green^house, where 
they will find us ready to show them how the thii^ may 
actually be done* 

London, Jane £4, 1824. 



ADVERTISEMENT TO THE SECOND 

EDITION. 



The rapid sale of a very large impression of the Green- 
HOUSE Companion widbin the short period of eight 
months is at once evidence of the growing interest at- 
tached to the subject, and also, as the author hopes he 
may be allowed to infer, of the satisfactory manner in 
which he has executed his task in the short treatise of 
which he now ofiers a second edition. It will be his 
endeavour to render the book worthy of the popula- 
rity it has acquired, by adding from time~to time such 
improvements as the progress of botanical science may 
render desirable to communicate in a popular treatise. 

London, March 1, 18^. 
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THE 



GREEN-HOUSE COMPANION. 



INTRODUCTION. 

XHE most refined enjoyments of society have 
gradually arisen from desires more simple, and 
even from wants. Man is fond of living beings, 
and after assembling those plants around him 
which he found necessary for food, he would select 
such as were agreeable to the eye, or fragrantto the 
smell. A flower in the open parterre, though beau- 
tiful and gay, has yet something less endearing, 
and is less capable of receiving especial regard, 
than a plant in a pot, which thus acquires a sort 
of locomotion; and becomes, as it were, thoroughly 
domesticated. After choice things were planted 
in pots, things rare would be planted in them ; 
and from things rare to things rare, foreign and 
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tender, the transition would be natural and easy. 
Tender rare plants in pots would be taken into the 
house for shelter, and set near the window for 
light, and hence the origin of the Green-house. 

In what age of the world, and in what coun- 
try a green-house first . appeared, it is impos- 
sible to determine ; it is sufficient to have shown 
that a taste for this appendage to a dwelling is 
natural to man ; to experience that it adds to his 
enjoyments ; and to feel that it bestows a certain 
claim to distinction on its possessor. A green- 
house is in a peculiar degree the care of the female 
part of a family, and forms an interesting scene 
of care and recreation to a mother and her daugh- 
ters, at a season of the year when there is but little 
inducement to walk in the kitchen-garden, and 
nothing to do in the parterre or the shrubbery. 
The progress of vegetation, interesting in all 
scenes, and at all seasons, is more especially so in 
a green-house during winter. There the objects 
are of limited number, brought near the eye by 
their position, and rendered striking by their cour 
trast with the cold, naked, and dreary scenes which 
are shut out : — then it is that the genial climate, 
the life and growth, the deep tone of verdure, and 
tike prevailing stillness of repose within, cause this 
wint^ garden to be felt as a luxudant consecra- 
tion to num. 
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But all green-houses do not yield the enjoyments 
which a green-house is calculated to produce ; be- 
cause all are not well contrived, or judiciously 
managed for that purpose. Some do not know 
what a green-house will, and what it will not af- 
ford; and others expect all its peculiar enjoy- 
ments without their accompanying cares. Some 
erect a green-house of such a form and position, 
that the plants wi&in can never prosper ; others 
in such a sitdation, relatively to the house, that if 
they prosper they can never be enjoyed ; and not 
a few think they have done every thing when they 
have completed the construction, stocked it with 
plants, and committed it to the future care of a 
hcms^ servant or mere out-door labourer. 

But a green-house, if it is to be worth any thing, 
tffust not be trifled with in this manner. It is en- 
tireij a work of aft : the plants inclosed are in the 
most aftiiicial situation in which they can be 
placed, and require constant and unremitting at- 
tention to counteract the tendency of that artificial 
Mate to destik>y thetn. It is a common notion fhat 
a plant in a pot is inf a safer state than a plant in 
di6 open ground ; but this is a most erroneous no- 
tion, and direcdy the reverse of the fact Placing 
planes in pot* is often more convenient for the cul- 
tivatdt } but it always checks and counteracts the 
natural habits of the plant : it checks the extension 
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of the roots, and, by consequence, of the shoots ; 
and it subjects these roots to be alternately deluged 
by water, and dried up for want of it, — and all this 
under the best management. Under a careless 
gardener, if the pots are not properly drained, and 
this drainage kept in repair, the soil will be kept 
soaked in water till the roots are rotted ; or by 
neglecting to shift the plants to pots of a larger 
size at proper seasons, the roots will get matted so 
as to derive no benefit from the soil, preclude the 
water from entering, and thus first stint and then 
kill the plant. But plants in a green-house are 
not only in an artificial and injurious state as to 
the soil, but also as to their climate, and especially 
as to heat, light, and air. These requisites to ve- 
getation require also to be particularly attended 
to, so as partly to imitate nature, and partly to 
effect particular purposes of art on natural prin- 
ciples. Finally, it must be obvious, that where 
there is so much art, there must be a greater ten- 
dency to disease and accident than in ordinary 
nature ; and consequently, that no small degree of 
vigilance is required in this respect. 

Let none however feel alarmed at these obsta- 
cles, or imagine that by a moderate degree of care 
and attention all these evils may not be avoided, 
and the enjoyments of the green-house fully ob- 
tained. It is the object of tlys little work to enter 



into the details of the subject in such a way, as 
may enable any lady or gentleman, with the as- 
sistance of a footman or common labourer, to ma- 
nage iheiT own green-house as completely as if 
they employed a regularly bred and skilful gar- 
dener. 

We shall first offer some suggestions as to the 
form and construction of green-houses ; next, treat 
of their general management; and lastly, enter 
into the details of culture applicable to the plants 
to be grown in them. 



CHAPTER I. 

OF THE SITUATION, POSITION, FORM, AND CON- 
STRUCTION OF THE GREEN-HOUSE. 



Sect. I. Situatian. 

According to our ideas of the enjoyments of 
the green-house, it is essential that it be situated 
close to the house ; not merely near, but immedi- 
ately adjoining ; and attached to it either by being 
placed against it, forming a part of the edifice ; or 
by means of a corridore, viranda, or some other de* 
scription of covered passage. The most desirable si- 
tuation is unquestionably that in which the green- 
house (fig. 1 . Gr.) shall communicate with, and form 

Fig. 1. 
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as it were an additional apartment to the library, 
or breakfast-parlour. If it communicates by spa- 
cious glass doors, and the parlour is judiciously 



furnished with mirrors, and bulbous flowers in 
water-glasses, the effect will be greatly heightened, 
and' growth, verdure, gay colours, and fragrance, 
blended widi books, sofas, and all the accompani- 
ments of social and polished life. 

The next best situation is where the green-house 
communicates with the drawing-room, to which, 
by evening illumination, it may lend the same 
charms as to the morning room. 

The next best is where the green-house commu- 
nicates with the porch, entrance-hall, saloon, or 
billiard-room (fig. 2. Gr.) ; and in this case, when 
the entrance to a house is from the north, a noble 
conservatory or green-house may be projected 
from the south front, and seen and enjoyed from 
the windows or glass-doors of the rooms on each 
side the entrance-hall. 

Fig. 2. 
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Sometimes the green-house is placed against a 
wall, or some of the appendage buildings of the 
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house, and is communicated with by a glazed pas* 
sage from the library or drawing-room ; or by a 
passage inclosed with lattice-work on the south 
side, a wall on the north, and the roof glazed. 
Various passages of this sort may be contrived to 
connect the green-house with the living-rooms of 
a house ; but when practicable, it is always pre- 
ferable to have this structure in direct communica* 
tion with one or more of the principal rooms, so 
as it may be seen from them as well as walked 
into. A green-house, however excellent and well 
mani^d, if it cannot be seen apd entered without 
going into the open air, can never afford half its 
appropriate enjoyments during the winter season. 
Where the green-house is merely a nursery or re- 
serve of plants to supply the flower-stages of the 
dwelling-rooms, or to grow various plants for the 
botanist^ it signifies little where it is situated in 
regard to the house ; but such is not the sort of 
winter garden to which we are more particularly 
directing our attention. 

It is necessary, before proceeding further, to no- 
tice an objection which is made by medical men 
to placing the green-house against the windows 
of living-rooms. It is stated, that the moisture 
which must necessarily be kept in the atmosphere 
of the green-house, in order to ensure the health 
of the plants, is injurious to the health of animals ; 
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and that this moist atmosphere, every time the win« 
dows or glass doors are opened, must necessarily 
interchange with that of the room. This is unques- 
tionably the case ; and therefore we particularly 
recommend that no living-room should depend for 
its ventilation on such of its windows as may com- 
municate with a green-house. This, as may be 
observed by recurring to the figures (pages 6 and 
7), is not the case in the plans which we have 
given as among the best, and it never need happen 
in any plan. Where a room is lighted from two 
sides, one side may look into the green-house with- 
out interchange of air, and the other may be de- 
voted to ventilating the room. Where a room is 
lighted from one side only, and there are two or 
more windows, one of them may look into the 
grreen-house, and the other, or other two, may be 
used for light and ventilation. 

But how are we to get over the difficulQr of 
opening even one of the windows of a room into 
a green-house, and thereby interchanging more or 
less the two atmospheres ? It must be acknow- 
ledged that this difficulty cannot be got completely 
over, and all die advantages of the communication 
retained. By double glass doors, and a space be- 
tween forming a sort of porch, and by having this 
porch separately ventilated, there would be little 
danger of interchanging atmospheres : but then 
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the double glasses would greatly impede the view ; 
and having two doors to open instead of one, be- 
fore entering the green-house, is also a drawback 
to its enjoyments. The evil, such as it is, must, 
we fear, be submitted to, especially as it is not a 
great one ; for it is not said that the air of a green- 
house is unwholesome, but merely that it is more 
charged with vapour than the common air of a 
room ; — in other words, that a given volume of 
such air inhaled, will afford less oxygen to the 
blood than air not so much impregnated with 
moisture. When it is considered how small a por- 
tion of air would be interchanged, and how large 
a portion of very dry air the small volume of moist 
air would have to mingle with, the injury to the 
atmosphere of the room may be considered as very 
small indeed : — add, that in many cases, and espe- 
cially where there was a tendency to pulmonary con- 
sumption, it would be reckoned favourable rather 
than otherwise. Wherever a few plants in pots, 
or bulbs in water-glasses, are kept in a room, the 
same objection may be raised ; for though the sur- 
faces of the pots and glasses may be completely 
covered with moss to lessen evaporation, yet that 
covering is far from being able to prevent it. 
However, those whose scruples as to health will 
not allow them to open into their green-houses 
from a sitting-room, may still look into them from 
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tb^mve) and, fixing the glased casemeBts that 36- 
parate their atmospheres, may ent^ by some ex- 
terior commumcatioB to a more intimate enjoy- 
ment of the winter garden. 

Sect. II. Position of the Greethhoi^e. 

The position of the green-house is the next point' 
of consideration. The south south-east is un- 
questicmably the best, and corresponds also widi 
the best position for a breakftusting^room,. which 
ought to embrace the morning sun, and inyite to 
go abroad. But this, though preferable both for 
the plants, from which it dries up the damps ge- 
nerated during the night, and for the illuminati<m 
of their foliage and flowers to the spectators in the 
living-room, is not the only position. Direct south 
is nearly as good ; and east, and from that any 
point to south-west, will answer well. A west 
aspect has least beauty at that time of the day 
when it is most wanted ; it is in the shade all the 
morning, and especially in the mornings of winter, 
when what is in shade is cold, moist, and unin- 
viting. Besides, a green-house with a west or 
even south-west aspect, requires much more fuel 
to keep it heated, than one in any other aspect. 

A green-house is sometimes placed in an angle 
er recess of a house, in whose architecture there 
are seversd breaks. This, other circumstances be- 
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ing favourable, answers very well where the ex- 
position is to the south ; but when the aspect is 
east or west it is worse than any, because during 
winter the influence of the sun is little felt before 
eleven, or after two o'clock, and between eleven 
and two very few of his rays would fall on an east- 
em or western surface. In short, south, and south 
south-east, as we have said before, are the only 
aspects for a green-house to be enjoyed as a winter 
garden. A green-house, to be supplied with a suc- 
cession of forced plants from pits and stoves, may 
be put in any position, and if expense of fuel is 
no object, may even front the north ; but this is a 
sort of green-house attended with greater expense 
than is contemplated by our present views of the 
subject 

Sect. III. Form of the Green-house. 

The form of the green-house comes next in 
order, and depends on various considerations, as 
to mode of culture, harmony with the architecture 
of the house, light, heat, air, rain, &c. 

There are two modes of cultivating plants in 
green-houses ; one, and the most usual mode, is, 
by growing them in pots ; and the other is by 
growing them in beds or borders of soil, as shrubs 
or other plants and trees in a shrubbery. When 
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this last mode is adopted, the magnitude of the 
structure is required to be larger than for a green- 
house of pots, and the form must be such as to ad- 
mit of the roof being removed in the summer sea- 
son, to give the plants the benefit of the direct 
influence of the sun and the weather. It is of 
importance to be impressed with this fact, that 
unless the roof of a conservatory can be, and is 
removed every summer, the plants within will soon 
become naked and unsightly below ; nor will any 
mode of pruning or cutting down prevent this re- 
sult of the want of air, wind, and the direct in- 
fluence of the sun. As straight lines, whether in 
metal or timber, are easier put together, or sepa- 
rated, than crooked or curved lines of any descrip- 
tion, it is evident that a parallelogram, or some 
other right-lined figure, must be the best for the 
conservatory. 

A green-house appended to a dwelling-house 
should undoubtedly harmonize with that whole of 
which it is a part. But much less will effect this 
hannony than what is generally imagined. Few 
old villas, on a small or moderate scale, display 
much of design in their masonry or brick-work. 
With all such, any plain form of glazed structure 
(fig. 3.) will accord. 




In more Aodem houses, where columns, pedi- 
Aents, cornices, and other ^^hitectural finishiogs, 
present themselves, something of the same kind 
should enter into the architecture of the green- 
hoQse (fig.4.) ; but always in a subordinate degree, 
^6 never so as to interfere with the admission of 
sufficient light for the health of the plants, or 
the power of adequate heating and ventilation. 



Fio. 4. 




Where a house is characterized by some parti- 
cular s^le of architecture, it is easy to impress 
that style on the green-house. The form of the 
heads of the doors and windows, peculiar to the 
different orders of Gothic architecture, can readily 
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be imitated in the front sashes and doors of a green- 
house (fig.5.)> aJid in the case of Grecian architec- 
ture, the mouldings of any of the orders are readilj 
applied to the styles, rails and bars, and to the 
standardsand other posts ; and even columns may 
be introduced in very considerable erections. 

. Fig. 5. 




But the grand point which influences the form 
of a green-house, as it does also its sitaation and 
position, is the necessity of admitting the full in- 
fluence of the sun. For this purpose the roof, on 
the side next the south at least, and if possible on 
the east and west sides, must be wholly of glass. 
It was formerly the custom to form the roofe of 
green-houses of opaque materials ; but this de- 
scription of architecture, as well as the culture of 
green-house plants, was then in its infancy. The 
sickly condition of plants wintered in such of these 
houses asstill exist in this country, affords evidence 
of their unfitness for the purpose for which they 
were intended. 
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As it is found necessary to have the roof and 
ends of green-houses transparent, so it has been 
found advantageous to have this transparent tegu- 
ment of a particular form or inclination of surface 
relatively to the rays of the sun. It is found that 
when the sun shines obliquely on any body, whe- 
ther transparent or opaque, a great many of his 
rays pass off; and consequently, in the case of 
opaque bodies, do not communicate their heat to 
them, and in the case of transparent ones do not 
penetrate through them. It is therefore desirable 
to have the glass roof of green-houses as much as 
possible in a form or slope, which shall form right 
angles with the sun's rays. But as the sun changes 
his position in the heavens every day in the year, 
and every hour in the day, how can this be done ? 
The answer to this (and which was first given by 
Sir George Mackenzie, a learned horticulturist) is, 
" Make the surface of your green-house roof pa- 
rallel to the vaulted surface of the heavens, or to 
the plane of the sun's orbit : " — in other words, let 
the roof of your structure be a dome of glass, with 
only a small part (about one-third of the whole) on 
the north side opaque. On such a roof the sun's 
rays will fall in a perpendicular direction in bne 
point, whenever he shines, throughout the whole 
year. A most elegant house on this principle (fig.6.) 



was erected for the late Lord St. Vincent, by 
Messrs. W. and D. Bailey, of Holborn, London. 




But this elegant plan and all others where the 
surface is composed of curved lines, is more ex- 
pensive to execute than where straight lines only 
are employed ; and therefore the questioo of great- 
est practical importance is, what form of straight- 
lined surface will answer best as to the admission 
of the sun's rays ? The answer is obvious — a po- 
lygon, or many>sided figure, founded on a semi- 
dome. 

All other circumstances being suitable, the cur- 
vilinearform(fig.6.), and polygonal form(fig.7.), are 
the best for either a green-house or a conservatory ; 
but these forms will not always harmonize with 
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other circumstances, and therefore must frequently 
give way to such as are more economical or better 
adi^ted to particular situations. 

' Fig. 7. 
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The form of a green-house is, to a certain extent, 
influenced by the circumstance of its requiring to 
be heated by art That form which has the ends 
and roof opaque, is unquestionably more easily 
heated than any other ; but then there is so great 
a deficiency of light, as to render such a house of 
no use in the modem culture of plants* The idea 
of darkening a house at the ends or from above, 
for the sake of economising fuel, is therefore quite 
out of the question ; but some varieties of form 
have a tendency to waste heat, without producing 
a counterbalancing benefit by light; such as where 
the upper part of the roof is exposed to the north, 
and where there are glazed porches of entrance 
from that quarter. Large windows to the north 
ought also to be guarded against ; and the en- 
trance door of a green-house ought never to be on 
the north side, unless protected by a close porch 
or other ante-inclosure. 

The form of a green-house must be such as to 
admit of ventilation, by the entrance and exit of 
air. In a conservatory we have already stated it 
as an essential point, that the roof ^should be re- 
movable in summer. It is also a great advantage 
to that description of winter garden, to have the 
sashes of the side or sides and ends removable ; 
thereby leaving the plants, in effect, in the open 
air, and subject to all the weather of the season. 

c2 
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For a winter garden of pots it is not essential that 
the roof be removable, because the removal of the 
pots to the open air effects the same purpose : but 
it is of great consequence that there should be a 
power of opening the roof, as well as the south 
side and ends, to admit air to enter, circulate, and 
escape, every mild day during the winter months. 
The common mode of effecting this in right-lined 
houses, is by having the roof and front composed 
of sashes which slide in grooves, and let down and 
open, or draw up and shut, at pleasure ; and the 
doors being generally at the ends, the keeping 
them open answers for these parts of the structure. 
In houses with fixed roofs, and more especially in 
curvilinear houses, it is common to have opening 
sashes in front, and opaque shutters in the top of 
the back wall which open, and by means of these 
a current is made to ascend through the house. 
In some houses, as in that of Lord St Vincent al- 
ready referred to (p. 17), ventilation is effected 
solely by shutters in the fro^t wall below the 
glass, and others in the back wall close under the 
angle of the roof. 

It remains only to consider, how far the form 
of a green-house is influenced by considerations 
relatively to the weather, and especially to rain, 
snow, hail, and frost. As to rain, a certain degree 
of slope in the roof is necessary to throw it off 
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when accompanied by wind, and experience has 
pointed out 40 and 45 degrees of inclination as 
the two extremes. The maximum of that incli- 
nation is most favourable also for throwinor off hail 
when it falls perpendicularly; and preventing 
snow from accumulating in large masses, so as to 
break the glass by its weight No slope of roof, 
however, will guard against hail accompanied by 
wind ; all that can be done, where there is much 
to be dreaded, is to adopt panes of glass of a small 
size and good quality — ^say not broader than seven 
inches, and of Newcastle rather than Greenock 
manufacture. To guard against the breakage of 
glass by frost, the slope of the roof should not be 
less than 45 degrees, and the panes should not 
overlap one another more than a quarter of an inch. 
By attention to these two points, no water will 
ever lodge in the interstices between the panes, 
and consequently, there being none to freeze, 
there will be no panes broken. It is frequently 
alleged that the frost breaks glass by contracting 
it, or by contracting the bars in which it is glazed ; 
but this is an erroneous conclusion, made without 
adequate observation. Nothing is more clearly 
ascertained, than that the power of frost to break 
glass, is nothing without the presence of water in 
the interstices : this water, in the process of freez- 
ing, expands and separates the two plates of glass 
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ivhich being unelastic, necessarily break; the 
fracture generally commencing at the middle of 
the lower part of the pane where the water, from its 
gravity, had accumulated in the greatest quantity . 
It may be observed, with respect to the angle 
of 45 degrees recommended as best for the roof 
in regard to weather, that it is also considered best 
in all common forms, in respect to the sun's rays. 
It was that adopted and recommended by Miller, 
Speechly, Abercrombie, Nicol, and most of our 
eminent, practical gardeners, and, as the Rev. W. 
Wilkinson has shown^ with great reason, as it ad- 
mits the sun s rays to pass perpendicularly through 
the roof during the two seasons of the year when 
they are most wanted ; viz. in April for perfecting 
blossoms, and in autumn for maturing fruits, and 
ripening young shoots. 

Sect. IV. Constmction of the Green-house. 

Our last subject of consideration in this chapter 
is the construction of the green-house. Formerly, 
no one thought of employing any other materials 
than masonry or brick-work, timber and glajss ; 
lately metals, and chiefly iron and copper, have 
come much into use for every description of plant 
habitation. For a green-house or conservatory we 
have no hesitation in giving the preference to metal 
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over wood, as producing a more light, elegant and 
durable fabric, and admitting of greater latitude 
of form and dimension^ than timber. The metal 
we prefer is malleable iron, as the cheapest and 
strongest ; and we know of no manufacturers of 
more taste, science, and experience, than Messrs. 
Bailey of Lpndon, already mentioned. A number 
of green-houses erected by them in the neighbour- 
hood of London, will amply justify our recom- 
mendation. 

But though we prefer iron green-houses, ^e are 
by no means against the use of wooden ones, which 
are erected at less expense, and more easily taken 
to pieces and replaced in the case of a change of 
plan, or of residence. In the case of large conser- 
vatories, indeed, where the roof is moveable, a mix- 
ture of timber and iron in the construction (as iron 
rafters and sash-bars, and timber styles and rails) 
is preferable to either alone. 

Sect. V. General Remarks as to bmlding or pur- 
chasing Crreen^houses and Conservatories. 

We have now made such remarks on the plans 
and situations of green-houses, as we think may 
be perused with advantage by general readers 
who have it in view to erect or purchase one. We 
do not think we could go further into details with 
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profit to such as had not already made the subject 
their study ; unless, indeed, we were to write a 
treatise on hot-house building, which is no more 
required for our purpose than an elementary trea- 
tise on botany. Whoever is desirous of erecting 
a green-house, will find the cheapest and best me- 
thod, first, to consult an architect as to the sort of 
form which will best accord with his mansion ; 
next, a good gardener or nurseryman as to the si- 
tuation and position ; and thirdly, having fixed on 
these, let him call in a manufacturer of green- 
houses, and, stating the data given by the architect 
and gardener, require of him a plan and estimate 
of the expense. If the party has well considered 
the subject himself, or has friends in whose opi- 
nion he has confidence, then he may dispense with 
the architect and gardener ; but let him not fail 
to employ a competent tradesman, one accustomed 
to build green-houses, to regulate their flues, paths, 
drainage, chimneys, ventilation, &c., and who will 
be responsible for its answering the purposed 
ends. 

It very frequently happens, in the neighbour 
hood of large towns, that old or used green-houses 
are to be purchased, at sales of villas or nursery 
grounds, at a very low rate. We think it essen- 
tial to caution the amateur against the purchase 
of any of these, at least as a green-house to com- 
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municate with a house. There is not one green- 
house in a hundred that will fit two different si- 
tuations ; and if the situation is to be fitted to the 
green-house, there is little doubt that the resultwill 
be what tradesmen call a bungling job. Besides, 
the green-houses erected by nurserymen are ge- 
nerally of the coarsest materials and workman- 
ship, and quite unfit for being objects of taste or 
accompaniments of elegance. 

Another caution we must give, is against new 
schemes of heating green-houses and hot-houses 
by steam, hot air, &c., with which the country 
seems at present very prolific. Nothing can equal 
steam for heating an extensive range of hot- 
houses ; but nothing has yet been found which, all 
circumstances considered, surpasses smoke flues 
for heating single houses, and especially green- 
houses, which seldom require the aid of the flues 
above three months in the year. Beware also of 
schemes for heating green-houses from parlour or 
kitchen fires ; or any other pretended scientific 
and economical modes, which are always attended 
with great expense and risk, which, not being ge- 
nerally understood, are liable to go out of repair ; 
and, if not approved of by the gardener, form a 
sort of scape-goat for his errors or neglect. 



CHAPTER II. 

OF STOCKING THE GREEN-HOOSE WITH PLANTS 

AND TREES. 

Having completed the erection of the green- 
house, the next thing is to furnish it with plants : 
on the judicious selection of these depends much 
of the future beauty and effect of the winter garden. 
With respect to the kind of plants, as the grand 
object of a green-house is to prodyee flowers and 
verdure during winter and spring, those plants 
should chiefly be selected which are evergreens, 
and which come into flower during these seasons. 
It should further be considered, that where a pro- 
fessional gardener is not kept, only the more hardy 
and easily cultivated of these sorts should be pro- 
cured ; as it is always more agreeable to see a 
thriving deep green assemblage of growth and 
verdure, than a pale sickly collection of rarities. 

Sect. I. Of Fruit-Trees in a Green-house. 

Previously to selecting the green-house plants, 
properly so called, it may be proper to inquire 
how far the green-house may be made to supply 
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a few bunches of grapes, or a dozen or two of 
peaches, as well as the beauty of winter verdure 
and flowers. To expect much from any green* 
house in this way would be absurd ; because in 
proportion as space is occupied and light exdudisd 
by the one sort of production, the room for the 
other must necessarily be diminished : but hap^ 
pily the grape-vine is of such a hardy and a^ccom'^ 
modating nature, that, by a little contrivance, one 
or two plants of it may be cultivated in every 
green-house. The simplest and best mode of in^ 
troducing vines into a green-house is by planting 
them outside of the south front, close under the 
upright glass, and introducing the shoots through 
an opening in the masonry, or, what is better, in 
the comer of a movable sash. The vine so intro- 
duced may then be trained in a direction from the 
front to the back of the house, at about a foot 
distance from th^ glass ; and either on the under 
edge of the wooden rafter in which the sashes 
slide, or on a stout wire, or couple of wires, 
suspended from it, or by any other means, placed 
parallel to and within 18 inches of the roof. In 
a green-house where the plants are to be kept in 
pots, vines may be introduced in this way every 
four or five feet throughout the length of the 
front, so that a house 30 feet long would give 
seven or eight vines ; and seven or eight vines so 
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situated and properly managed, will on an 
average of years produce at least 20 bunches of 
grapes each, or, in all, 260 or 300 lbs. of grapes. 

In a green-house where the plants are to be 
grown in beds and borders, and the rooT of the 
house removed during summer, it will be of no 
use planting vines; as the fruit would never 
ripen, and indeed the shade that would be thrown 
on the plants below, by vines or other creepers on 
the rafters, would be so injurious to them as to 
condemn the practice, even if in other respects 
advantageous. In a green-house of pots, the plants 
being set out of doors during summer, the shade of 
the vines does no injury whatever to the few tender 
annuals, as balsams; &c., which at that season may 
be set on the stage as decorations. 

A green-house of pots therefore has this ad- 
vantage over a conservatory, that it will afford a 
few grapes. By introducing peach trees, figs, 
and other trees or fruit-bearing shrubs in pots, a 
further variety of firuit may be obtained ; but, with 
the exception of peaches and figs, we cannot re- 
commend an attempt to go further, as the space 
occupied by such articles would be too great ; 
would interfere with the character and beauty of 
the house, by presenting a number of naked and 
common forms in large pots of earth ; and after 
all, supposing the success as complete as could 
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be expected, the result is only a few common 
fruits a week or two before they ripen in the open 
air. There are some, however, who prefer a 
green-house of fruit trees in pots, to a green- 
house of verdant varieties barren as to the palate ; 
but such a taste cannot be considered as elegant 
or refined. 

Peach trees are sometimes planted in green- 
houses, and trained up the rafters or on a couple 
of wires in the manner of vines. This may be 
tried with one or two rafters ; but it will be found 
that the peach tree soon gets too woody and un- 
wieldy for this mode of training, and also that its 
blossoms and leaves expand so early as to be in- 
jurious to the green-house plants by their shade. 
The least injurious mode, where the plan and 
circumstances of the house are suitable, is to 
plant a peach tree at one end, and a fig tree at 
the other ; placing them in the north angle, and 
training them in part on the end glass, and in 
part on the back wall where it is not covered by the 
stage of pots. Or, instead of training them either 
against the wall or the glass, the trees may be 
allowed to spread their heads as standards, in 
which state, being pruned so as not to get crowded, 
Ihey will be found to bear very well. 

The pomegranate and the olive, and also the 
jujube and carob, might no doubt be fruited in a 
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greetk-houBej as they all produce abundantly in 
the gardens and fields about Nice and Genoa ; 
but unless where the green-house was very large, 
or there was a peculiar taste in the owner for 
growing fruits, it would not be worth while to 
attempt it Those who wish to make trial, should 
adopt large well-drained pots or boxes, or plant 
in a border against the back wall or ends of the 
house* 

Hanng limited die fruit trees to be introduced 
into a green*house to a few vines, a fig, and a 
peach, we shall give the names of the sorts of 
those which we consider the most suitable. 

Grapes. — Of black sorts the July is &e ear- 
liest; it has a small loose bunch and round 
sweet flavoured berry; it bears well, and the leaves 
are not large. 

The black sweetwater has a larger berry, closer 
bunch, and richer flavour ; but it is not so hardy 
or so good a bearer. 

The black clustery of which there are several 
varieties, is a very hardy plant and a great 
bearer; the berries are small, round, and close in 
the bunch ; but their flavour is strong, and more 
suitable for making wine than for the dessert. 

The esperione is an excellent black grape, hardy, 
a great bearer, round berries, close bunch, and 
flavour resembling the Hamburgh. 
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Hie black prince and black /hmtiniac are bodi 
good grapes, and should be planted in th^ warmest 
part of the green-house. 

Of white grapes none are more suitable than 
the muscadine^ especially die small early yariety ; 
and next, the common sweet-water^ and white 
frmiimac ; the latter placed in the wannest part 
of the house. 

In planting these grapes, a white and red sort, 
or, as the reds or blacks are generally pre&rred 
to the whites, two reds and one white, should be 
planted alternately, in order that there Inay be a 
finer effect produced by the fruit when it begins 
to ripen, and the leaves in autumn when they 
begin to decay. At that season the leases of the 
red sorts take a scarlet, and those of Ihe. whites a 
yellowish hue. 

The age of the plants may be two years from 
the eye or cutting. After planting they should 
be cut down to the lower edge of the lowest pane 
of front glass, and the leading shoot trained from 
that point This shoot should be shortened every 
year at the winter pruning, to three or four buds, 
in order to force it to throw out side-shoots, which 
must be spurred in, that is, all cut off excepting 
two or three buds, this being the mode of bearing 
most suitable for grape-vines so circumstanced. 
Particular attention must be paid to the soil in 
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which the vines are planted, as unless this is of 
a good quality, and laid perfectly dry below, all 
other labours with this fruit tree will be in vain. 
No tree whatever is so much injured by a springy, 
clayey subsoil as the vine : it is not sufficient, in 
the case of such soils, to form a drain round the 
house, or round the border, as that will not pre- 
vent the cold moisture from ascending into the 
superstratum; this superstratum of good soil 
must be separated from the subsoil by a layer of 
stones, brickbats, gravel, and lime rubbish, well 
mixed together and beaten, or rammed into a 
compact body. On this bottom a compost of 
loam, dung, and a little sand and lime rubbish 
should be laid, to the thickness of two feet at 
least It is of much less importance what the 
component parts of this compost are, than that 
the whole should be laid dry. Four parts of 
loamy turf from any common or old pasture; 
a fifth part of rotten dung, blood, night soil, 
bones, or any dung no matter how strong or 
coarse it may be ; and a sixth part of lime rub- 
bish and coarse sand or gravel mixed together, 
will form an excellent compost, and if there are 
imy bones in it, it will require no renewal or en- 
richment for many years. 

The same compost with an addition of sand 
and lime rubbish, will answer well for the fig, 
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olive, pomegranate, and jujube, if a tree of either 
of these sorts should be planted in a comer ; and 
for the peach, the turfy loam, with a small addi- 
tion of rotten dung and sand, will be sufficient, as 
this tree does not thrive in a very rich soil, or in 
one where much lime is present. 

The sorts of peaches we would recommend as 
standards for a green-house, are the royal gearge 
and red magdalen ; and of figs the early blue, or 
blue Ischia and early white. 

Having introduced such fruit trees as are ad- 
missible in the green-house, our next business is 
to indicate the plants which shall constitute the 
main stock, or the green-house plants properly so 
called. With the exception of a few climbers or 
twiners, all of these are grown in pots. 

Sect. II. Climbers and Twiners. 

The climbers and twiners introduced into a 
green-house should be very few, because, as they 
are generally evergreens, they shade the plants 
below during the whole winter and spring. Some 
introduce them under the roof, in lieu of the vines 
which we have recommended, and where there is 
a separate house for vines, this is doubtless the 
best mode. In a small green-house, however, it 
is better to place them in subordinate situations, 
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as at the ends, or s^ainst such props or pillars as 
may be introduced to support the roof. It some- 
times happens also, that they may be grown on 
iron rods fixed to the stage, or forming arches 
over the path, or a sort of arbour or porch imme- 
diately within the doors of entrance. But where* 
ever they are placed, the great object is to take 
care that they do as little injury as possible by 
their shade ; and, as it is very difficult ta avoid 
this, the fewer that are planted the better. Many 
of the sorts may be grown in pots, and trained 
round a cone of rods or wires fixed to an iron 
basement or saucer on which the pot stands. 

The climbing and twining green-house plants 
which we would recommend are the following : 

Hoya camosdy B. M. 788, which has red and 
white flowers in June, and the odour of honey. 

Glycine sinensis^ B. M. 2083, with fine blueish 
pea flowers during the same month. 

Bignonia grandifhra^ B. M. 1398, B.R. 418, 
with large scarlet trumpet-shaped flowers in July. 

Cobasa scandensy B. M. 851, which has purple 
flowers, and is in bloom all the summer. Great 
care must be taken to keep it within bounds, 
otherwise it will overrun every thing in the course 
of one season. It has been known to grow at 
the rate of a foot a day, for upwards of two 
months together. 
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Convolvulus canariensis^ B. M. 1228, is a her- 
baceous plant with a twining stem, and very 
showy reddish blue and white flowers which ap- 
pear in July. 

Jasminum granMfiorumy B. R. 91, has a fine 
sweet-scented white flower, and well deserves 
a place, as it will perfume the house during a 
whole summer. Some other jasmines which are 
alsa climbers may be grown in pots. 

Passtftora carulea racemosa, B. C. 573, and the 
other hybrids originated from these two species, 
deserve introduction where there is room. They 
flower late in the season, and often continue in 
flower great part of the winter. 

Lonicera flava, B. M. 1318, has yellow odo- 
riferous flowers, and merits a place next to the 
two last genera. 

A soil composed of loam and sand with a little 
peat earth will suit all these plants. It must be 
well drained by a bed of gravel or rubbish below, 
as from the water which drops from the plants in 
pots on the stage, and that used to syringe the 
house, or to wash the pots, climbers are very apt 
to be overwatered, and the earth to become 
sodden ; and when this is the case, they cease to 
thrive. 

Sect. III. Green-house Plants in Pots. 

In recommending a stock of green-house plants 

D 2 
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for pots, we shall endeavour to avoid the common 
and very prevalent error of choosing a great num- 
ber of different species, with more regard to their 
variety and value to the botanist, than their 
beauty to the general observer or amateur, and 
their fragrance and easy culture. We have no 
hesitation in stating, that a more beautiful and 
fragrant display may be made from a judicious 
selection of heaths, geraniums, myrtles, oranges, 
camellias, proteas, salvia, polygala, diosma, gni- 
dia, acacia, melaleuca, nerium, fuchsia, and per- 
haps one or two others, than from all the rest 
of the green-house plants known to botanists. The 
heaths, the camellias, and above all the gera- 
niums, are an inexhaustible fiind of beauty, and 
that for every month in the year. The camellias 
are in perfection at Christmas, and last till the 
beginning of February, when they are succeeded 
by the geraniums and heaths, which keep flower- 
ing till the succeeding November. 

We wish we could impress sufEciently on our 
readers, the importance of selecting a few choice 
sorts, rather than aiming at a great number of 
species, or what gardeners call a greater variety. 
The truth is, that within the last fifty years the 
accession to our stock of exotics has been so 
great, that gardeners are quite bewildered among 
them, and the nurserymen at present, in their 
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recommendation of plants, act as if every pur- 
chaser were a botanist. This is the reason why 
we see so very few green-houses that present a 
gay assemblage of luxuriant verdure and blos^ 
soms : on the contrary, they are generally filled 
with sickly naked plants in peat soil, with hard 
names, which one-half of people of taste and 
fashion, and nine-tenths of mankind in general, 
care nothing about. 

We shall now enumerate such species of the above 
and a few other genera as we would reco mend ; 
and we shall in a future chapter enumerate all the 
genera of green-house plants known, and state 
something of their characters as to beauty and 
cultivation. But we would previously premise 
two things : first, that we do not profess to have 
included all the handsome species of green-house 
plants in our list of stock ; and secondly, that we 
would recommend to any person wishing to stock 
a green-house, not to carry a list to a nurseryman, 
but to describe generally the sort of collection 
wanted, and leave it to him to supply such species 
as will produce it ; for some of the species in books 
are not known to practical men, rare, dear, have 
their names changed, or have been lost ; and others 
are supplanted by superior species or varieties 
more recently introduced or originated. The true 
mode, therefore, not to meet with disappointment, 
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is to employ a respectable nurseryman^ who will 
not only look to giving present satisfaction, but 
to ensuring future favours. Of such nurserymen 
there are many round London. 



Subsect. 1. Camellias. 

The Camellia is the genus we shall commence 
with, as flowering the earliest. The C bohta and 
viridis are the plants the leaves of which compose 
the black and green teas of China, mixed, as it is 
said, with those of C sasanqua. The ornamental 
species is the C. japonica^ an evergreen shrub 
which grows to the size of a low tree in China ; 
it has dark green shining ovate leaves on short 
footstalks ; and flowers red, white, striped, varie- 
gated, semi-double, and double, of various forms, 
and without smell. The principal varieties are : 

Of Redy the single, semi-double, double pale, 
dark, large, pasony, pompone, long-leaved, 
Greville's, Campbell's, coronet, Middlemist's, 
Loddiges', Waratah, and others. 

Of Whites^ the single, semi-double, double, 
Willbank's, fimbriated, spotted-leaved, &c. 

Of Red and White^ the striped, single, semi- 
double, and double ; the variegated spotted-leaved, 
and some other seedlings not yet named. 
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Some of these sorts are figured in the Bota- 
nical Magazine, in Andrews's Botanist's Reposi- 
tory, in the Botanic Register, in Loddiges' Bota- 
nical Cabinet, and references will be found to 
them in our general catalogue, the last chapter, 
art. Camellia. 

New varieties are continually originating, by the 
nurserymen and other growers, from seeds. A 
number of hybrids are in an advanced state, but 
have not yet flowered. 

The double red, pale red, pffiony, pompone, 
Greville and Waratah reds ; the double whites, 
and the double-striped, form a very handsome 
collection. 

The soil for the Camellia is loam two parts, and 
sand and leaf-mould or peat-earth one part : they 
will grow well in loam alone, provided the pots 
be so well drained as not to retain water. The 
single red is propagated by cuttings and layers, 
on which the other species are propagated by 
grafting or inarching. The Camellia is very 
hardy, and requires little more than 45 or 48 de- 
grees of Fahrenheit when in flower; but when 
the shoots are growing, which is commonly a 
month or six weeks after the flowers have faded, 
they should have more heat by 8 or 10 degrees, 
and plenty of water both at root and over the top. 
As soon as they have done growing they should 
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be kept cool to harden the wood, and they may 
be placed in the open air, in a sheltered and 
rather ishady situation, from the end of May to 
October. 

Subsect. 2. Heaths. 

The Erica comes next in order : some of its 
species are in flower all the winter, a few regu- 
larly blossom in March, more in April, and a 
great variety in every month to November inclu- 
sive. We shall give the names of some of the 
most beautifiil for each month. 

January to March inclusive^ but chiefly in March. 

Erica ardens, B. R. 115, flowers red, open, round- 
ish ; plant not exceeding 6 inches high. B. R. 
116. B.C. 47. 

E. oppositi/oliay flower purple, open, ventricose ; 
height 6 or 7 inches. 

E.pallen^y pill-shaped, yellow flower; plant nearly 
a foot high. 

E. barbata^ with pill-shaped flowers of a white co- 
lour, and the plant 10 inches high. There are 
three varieties, E. b. mafOTy minora and disco- 
ior. B. C. 124. A. H. voL 2. 

E. verrdx, roundish greenish flower, and plant 
nearly 2 feet high. There is a variety called 
E. V. major y full 2 feet high. B. M. 1139. 
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April. 
Erica mutabilisy purple ventricose flowers ; plant 

nearly 6 inches high. B. C. 46. A. H. vol. 3. 
E. acutangulay white flowers ; low plant 
E.Jinitiana, open purple flowers; plant nearly a 

foot high. 
E. gracilis, purple pill-shaped flowers ; plant 10 

inches high. 
E.pracoj^j purple pill-shaped flowers; plant 8 

inches high. B.C. 244. 
E. baccans; flowers round, purple; plant nearly a 

foot and a half high. B. M. 358. 
E. aristata ; flowers white^ open, ventricose; plant 

from 12 to 18 inches high. B.M. 1249. B.C. 73. 

A. H. vol. 3. 
E. linnaoidesj tube-shaped purple flowers ; plant 

nearly 2 feet high. 
E. sessilifoliay tube-shaped yellow flowers ; plant 

20 inches high. 
E. geliday ventricose, white, wax-looking flowers ; 

plant above 18 inches high. B. C. 699. A. H. 

vol. 2. 
E. castata, tube-shaped red flowers ; plant above 

2 feet high. A. H. vol. 1. 
E. spicata, tube^haped yellow flowers; plant 

nearly 30 inches high. A. H. vol. 1. 
E. discolor^ tube-shaped white flowers; plant 

from 2 feet to 30 inches high. A. H. vol. 1. 
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May. 

Erica Jimbriatay pill-eliaped red flowers; plant un« 
der 6 inches high. 

E. squarrosa, ventricose white flowers ; plant 
not more than 6 inches high. 

E. kalmifhraf open red flowers ; plant from 6 to 12 
inches high. 

E. trivialisj pill-shaped red flowers; plant 9 
inches high. 

E. munduia rvhra, ventricose red flowers ; plant 
nearly a foot high. B. C. 668. . 

E. ventista, and squarrosa camea^ elegant tube- 
shaped red flowers ; plants nearly one foot 
high. 

E. ea^serta and mdlifera^ pill-shaped purple flow- 
ers ; plants nearly one foot high. 

^E.fragramj, A. H. vol. 2, B. C. 288, mollis and 
puerilis, Ventricose purple flowers ; plants nearly 
one foot high. 

E. campamdata^ A. H. vol. 1, B. C. 184, and Uxcti- 
color J roundish yellow flowers ; plants from 6 
to 12 inches high. 

« 

E. arctatay cordata, A. H. vol. 3, stellata and densay 
elegant pill-shaped white flowers ; plants nearly 
10 inches high. 

E. bifloraj B. C. 683, and ursina^ roundish white 
flowers; plants from 6 to 12 inches high. 
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£rica acuminata^ tabe-ehaped red flowers; the 

plant from 12 to 18 inches high. B. C. 216. 
E. persoluta rubra and f. ccnferta^ A. H. vol. % 

pill-shaped red flowers, and handsome plants 

from 12 to 18 inches high. 
E.patenSy A. H. vol. Z^plumosa and racemosay open 

purple flowers ; plants from 12 to 18 inches high. 
E. muscariay A. H. vol. 1, and tenuifhra, A. H. 

vol. 3, tubcHshaped and yellow flowers ; plants 

from 12 to 18 inches high. 
E. acteay danrna^ persoluta alba and pinifolia disco- 

lory A. H. vol. 1, pill-shaped white flowers; 

plants above 12 inches high. 
E. ruffay versicolory A. H. vol. 1, B. C. 208, 

tubiftora and spuria palUda, tube-shaped red 

flowers ; plants from 20 to 24 inches high. 
E. andromeda/loray B. M. 1250, B. C. 521, and 

racemifloray pill-shaped red flowers; plants 

nearly 2 feet high. 
E. spuriay A. H. vol. 1, tube-shaped purple 

flowers ; plant 20 inches high. 
E. ignescens and hybrida, A. H. vol. 2, roundish 

yellow flowers ; plants from 1 8 inches to 2 feet 

high. 
E. Patersoni major y A. H. vol. 1, elegant tube- 
shaped white flowers ; plant 2 feet high, with 

long trembling foliage. 
E.confertay A. H. vol. 2, BnAJlcruosa, A. H. vol. 1, 
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pill*shaped white flowers; plants above 20 

inches high. 
Erica ermeaphylla, tube-shaped yellow flowers; 

plant nearly 2§ feet high. 
E. viscaria, B. G. 726, roundish red flowers on a 

plant which grows to the height of 3 feet 
E. cancinna, tube-shaped purple flowers ; plant 

from 30 to 36 inches high, . 

June. 

E. hngipedunculataf B. C. 103, and saturejcefoliay 

open and ventricose red flowers on plants of the 

most diminutive size. 
E. Banksia purpurea^ tube-shaped purple flowers ; 

plant seldom above 6 inches high. 
E. droseroides and elegam, B. C. 185, B. M. 966, 

open purple flowers on low plants. 
E. Banksia lutea, tube-shaped yellow flowers; 

plant under 6 inches high. 
E. acuta, tube-shaped white flowers ; plant sel- 
dom more than 6 inches high. A. H. vol. 2. 
E. petiolata, A. H. vol. 3, and primuloides, B. C. 

715, B. M. 1548, roundish white flowers on 

low plants. 
E. bracteata, pistillaris and hyacinthoidesy A. H. 

vol. 3, roundish ventricose red flowers ; plants 

under a foot high. 
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Erica bianda, B. G. 13, A. H. vol. 3, and depressa^ 
A. H. voL 2, tube-shaped purple flowers ; plants 
from 6 to 12 inches high. 

E. cancavay B. C. 134, cangestaj Nivenia, A. H. 
vol. 2, and nobiliSy open ventricose purple flow- 
ers; plants from 6 inches to one foot in height. 

E. halicacabaj A. H. vol. 2, ventricose yellow 
flowers ; plant about a foot high. 

E. nivea and rostella^ roundish white flowers; 
plants under a foot high. 

E. Linnaa superbay elegant tube-shaped red flow- 
ers; plant rising 18 inches high. 

E. empetroidesy Uevis rubray and margaritacca in- 
camatay A. H. vol. 2, roundish red flowers; 
plants from one foot to one foot and a half high. 

E. empetrifoliay B. M. 447, pill-shaped purple 
flowers; plant rising 18 inches. 

E.flammeay A. H. vol. 2, and erectay tube-shaped 
yellow flowers; plants from 12 to 18 inches 
high. 

E. epistamidy ventricose yellow flowers; plant 
upwards of a foot high. 

E. Lintueay tube-shaped flowers ; plant IB inches 
high. B. C. 102. A. H. vol 2. 

E. margaritaceay A. H. vol. 1, pearl-shaped white 
flowers; plant 18 or 20 inches high. 

E. Utvisy melantheray pyroli/laray regerminans and 
triflora ; roundish white flowers on plants from 
12 to 18 inches high. 
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Erica splendenSy tube-shaped red flowers; plant 

18 inches high. 
E. refkxa rubra, roundish red flowers; plant 

nearly 2 feet high. 
E. simplicifolia, tube-shaped yellow flowers on a 

plant from 20 to 24 inches high. 
E. absinthaideSj aristata serotina, A. H. vol. 3, 

and reflejca alba, roundish white flowers on 

plants from 18 inches to 2 feet high. 

July. 

E. paniculata and lachmea rubra, open round- 
ish red flowers ; plants under 6 inches high. 

E. droseroides major, roundish purple flowers on 
very low plants. 

E. Kennedia and Parmenttera, B. C. 197, tube- 
shaped red flowers ; plants from 9 inches to a 
foot in height. 

E. Dicksania rubra, articulata, comosa conferta et 
rubra, ventrkosa, B. C. 431, B. M. 350, and 
hirta, roundish red flowers on plants from 6 
inches to a foot in height. 

E. campestris and protrudens, purple roundish 
flowers on plants of a foot high. 

E. cisti/olia, lachnaa and rupestris, roundish white 
flowers on very low plants. 

E. Sparmannia, A. H. vol. 3, tube-shaped yellow 
flowers ; plant a foot high. 
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Erica luteuy A. H. vol. 1, B. C. 64, and magnifica, 
roundish yellow flowers ; plants from 6 to 12 
inches high. 

E. Massonia ferrtiginea and minoTj B. M. 356, 
tube-shaped green flowers ; plants nearly a foot 
high. 

E.campanulata, A. H. vol. 1, B. C. ] 84, Dicksonia 
alba, glamerata, Peziza, B. C. 265, retortUj 
B. M. 362, brevifoliay rotundifoliay seafariaj 

A. H. vol. 2, and thymifoUa^ A. H. vol. 2, 
roundish white flowers; plants rising a foot 
high. 

EAnftata^muscosaj pedunculata^ ramentaceaj A. H. 
Yol. 1, B. C. 446, Walkeria superbaj A. H. vol. I, 

B. C. 256, canescensy A. H. vol. 2, incana, incar- 
nata nugoTj Juliana^ moschata, B. C. 614, and 
propendensy B. C. 63, A. H. vol. 2, roundish ven- 
tricose red flowers; plants from 12 to 18 
inches high. 

E. perspicua, tube-shaped purple flowers on a 
plant 15 inches high. 

E. obliquay A. H. vpl. I, pubescens mcgoVy B. C. 
167, Petiveria major et minor ^ and recurvata, 
roundish purple flowers on plants from 12 to 
18 inches high. 

E. txmrgens cocdneazn^fuigida, tubenshaped cop- 
per-coloured flowers ; plants 18 inches high. . 

E. petiveria aurantiay Sebana minor , tetragona and 
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Tkunbergia, B. C. 277, B, M. 1214, roundish 
orangeKsoloured flowers; plants from 16 to 19 
inches high. 
Erica exsurgens, A. H. vol. 1 , decumbens^ capitata, 

A. H. vol. 1, Humeay B. C. 389, and urceolaris^ 
roundish flowers of a white colour on plants 
from 12 to 18 inches high. 

E. penicillata rubraj hirta and AitoniUj B. C. 144, 

B. M. 429, tube-shaped red flowers; plants 
from 18 to 24 inches high. 

E. colatay pinnifolia coccinea, hispida and imbeciUa^ 

roundish red flowers ; plants from 1 to 2 feet 

in height. 
E. Sebana^ A. H. vol. 1, B. G. 23, tube-shaped 

purple flowers ; plant rising 20 inches. 
E. decora^ A. H. vol. 3, and glaucCy B. M. 680, 

roundish purple flowers ; plants from 1 to 2 feet 

in height. 
E. mollmimay Hibbertia and Hibbertia minora 

A. H. vol. 3, roundish yellow flowers ; plants 

from 1 to 2 feet high. 
E. foliasUj formosay glabra, and Sebana fusca^ 

aurantia et hUeaj tube-shaped yellow flowers ; 

plants from 20 inches to 2 feet in height. 
E. mari/oliaj A. H. vol. 1, Monsonia minora peni- 

cillata, A. H. vol. 2, pinifolia and triumphansj 

roundish white flowers; plants from 1 to 2 feet 

high. 
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Erica melastoma^ A. H. rol. 1^ tube-shaped varie- 
gated flowers ; plant rising 2 feet higlu 

E. conspicuUj roundisli yellow flowers; plant 
nearly 30 inches in height A. H. vol. 2. 

E. rosea, A. H. vol. 2, and vestita camea, tube- 
like red flowers on elegant plants rising 2§ feet 
high. 

E. grandifbra^ long tubular yellow flowers ; plant 
from 30 inches to 3 feet in height B. M. 189, 
B.C. 498. 

E. caranataj tube-shaped green flowers ; plant up- 
wards of 30 inches in height 

E. vestita alba, tube-shi^ed white flowers on a 
plant 3 feet high. B. C.243. 

August. 

E. putmlay roundish red flowers ; plant under 

6 inches in height 
E. ifUertextaj ventricose white flowers ; plant of 

diminutive growth. 
E. calycina nuffor, B. C. 694, obcordata rubra, 

paradisiaca, peltata, flagellifomiiSj tasifoHa, 

d^iexa and Noisettia, roundish or pill-shaped 

red flowers on plants from 6 inches to 1 foot in 

height 
E. scariasay roundish purple flowers on a plant a 

foot high. B.C. 477, 

E 
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Erica sardidaj tube-shaped yellow flowers ; plant 

10 inches high. A. H. vol. 1. 
E. metuJUtfloray ventricose yellow flowers on a 

plant from 6 to 12 inches high. B. M. 612. 
E. infundibulifarmis, elegant tube-shaped open 

flowers, of a pure white ; plant a foot or more 

in height. B. C. 689. 
E. aggregatCf densa, Ijambertiay B. G. 3, A. H. 

vol. 2, proboscidea and struihioksfloraj roundish 

white flowers on plants from 6 to 12 inches high. 
E. ignescensy A. H. vol. 2, Sehana sangtdneay B. G. 

86, and rigida, tube-shaped red flowers on 

plants from 12 to 18 inches in height 
E. rubella, B. G. 658, B. M. 2165, rubenSy B. G. 

557, Templeay denticulata rubra, muscoides and 

brunioidesj roundish red flowers on plants frx)m 

12 to 18 inches high. 
E. lucida, A. H. vol. 2, quadriflora and strigosa, 

roundish purple flowers on plants from 14 to 20 

inches in height. 
E. albens, B. G. 95, B. M. 440, and denticulata, 

roundish ventricose yellow flowers on plapts 

from 12 to 18 inches high. 
E. gemmifera, fiibe-shaped green flowers ; plant 

from 12 to 18 inches high. B. G. 457, B. M. 

2266. 
E. bandonia, ventricose green flowers ; plant 

nearly 18 inches high. 
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£rica argentiflora^ tube-shaped silvery white 
flowers ; plant from 12 to 15 inches in height. 

E. asperay caffra, B. C. 1 96, daphfuefiora, B. C. 
543j fastigiatayA.U.vol 1, B. CiXfl , flaccida, 
penduUiy phyllicoides ^ixid shannoniay B. C. 168, 
roundish ventricose white flowers on plants 
under 18 inches in height. 

E. caffra spicata and tricolor minxn^y pill-shaped 
and longish variegated flowers on plants 18 
inches high. 

E. carinatay vestita incamatay verticillaM, B* C. 
145, A. H. vol. 1^ and mammosa albUy tube- 
shaped red flowers on plants generally about 2 
feet high. 

E. ampullaceay B. C. 508, B. M. 303, Broadlyanay 
Salisburiay Jasminiflora and peUuddUy B. C. 
276, A. H. vol. 3, roundish red flowers on 
plants from 18 to 24 inches high. 

E. marnmosay B. C. 125, A. H. vol. 1, and mawr 
mosa mqjory tube-shaped purple flowers on 
plants from 18 to 24 inches high. 

E. pallida and nitiday roundish purple flowers on 
plants 20 inches high. 

E. horriday a tube-shaped dark yellow flower ; 
plant 24 inches high. 

E.rmdifloray a roundish yellow flower ;. plant 
20 inches high. 

£2 
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Erka Sumnsoniay a tubenshaped green flower ; 

plant 2 feet high. 
E. miralnlisj m. major and pilosa, B. C. 606, tube- 
shaped white flowers on plants from 18 to 24 

inches in height 
E. arbutiftarat cupressina and physodesy B. G. 

223, B. M. 443, roundish ventricose white 

flowers on plants from 18 to 24 inches in 

height. 
£• tricolor major, variegated roundish flowers ; 

plants 2 feet high. 
E* elongataf tube-shaped red flowers ; plant 

about 2 feet high. B.C. 738. 
E. imperialism tubenshaped green flowers ; plant 

nearly 30 inches high. 
E. bucciniformiSjtahe^h9,^ed red flowers; plant 

30 inches high. 
E. elatay tubenshaped yellow flowers ; plant 30 

inches high, and upwards. A. H. vol. 2. 
E, MoBsoniay greenish white ventricose flowers ; 

plant upwards of 30 inches high. B. M. 356. 

September. 

E. calycina minor, B. G. 594, and tenuifolia, A. H. 
vol. 3, pill-shaped and roundish flowers of a 
deep red on plants of very low growth. 
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Erica Smtthia and ArcheriUy A. H. vol 2, ventri- 

cose purple flowers on plants 6 inches high. 
E. spedosaj roundish yellow flowers on plants 

about 6 inches high. B. C. 575, A. H. vol. 2. 
E. Plukenetiana nana^ tube-shaped red flowers ; 

plant rising 9 inches in height. A. H. vol. 1. 
E. declinatajjibulajjloribundaj B. C. 176, cemua 

and imbricatOj roundish red flowers on plants 

from 6 to 12 inches high. 
E. cyathaideSj open purple flowers ; plant from 

6 to 12 inches in height 
E. glandulasa and lanuginasay A. H. toI. 3, yen- 

tricose yellow flowers on plants under a foot 

high. 
E. puredy tube-shaped white flowers ; plant rising 

10 inches. B. C. 72. 
£. cumulata, ocularia and Solandra, A. H. vol. 2, 

roundish white flowers on plants from 6 to 12 

inches high. 
E. coccinea^ c. mqfarj RoUinsania, Archeria and 

erubt^cenSy A. H. vol. 3, tube-shaped red and 

flame-coloured flowers on plants from 12 to 18 

inches high. 
E. mucronataj globosa^ princepSj B. G. 647, A. H. 

vol. 2, palustrisj B. C. 4, A. H. vol. 2, pul^ 

cheUCy B. C. 307, scabriuscuhy B. C. 517, and 

Sebana viridisy roundish red flowers on plants 

from 12 to 18 inches high.' 
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Erica rugatCj a tube-shaped purple flower ; plant 

from 10 to 14 inches high. 
E. tiaraflora, roundish purple flowers on a plant 

from 10 to 14 inches high. 
E. Plukenetiana alba, tube-shaped white flowers ; 

plant from 12 to 18 inches high. 
E. enocephaloj pillnshaped white flower; plant 

from 12 to 18 inches high. 
E. pr(Bgnans coccineaj cameola and multiflera^ 

A. H. vol. 2, roundish red flowers on plants 

from 20 to 24 inches high. 
E. vestita purpurea^ tube-shaped flower ; plant 

from 20 to 24 inches high. B. C. 217. 
E. Petiveriatuiy a tube-shaped yellow flower ; plant 

nearly 2 feet high. 
E. gltUinosdy roundish yellow flowers ; plant 

upwards of 20 inches high. 
E. mperbaj viridifiora and viridescenSy B. C. 233, 

roundish green flowers on plants from 20 to 24 

inches in height. 
E.planifolia and setaceUj A. H. vol. 1, pill-shaped 

white flowers on plants rising 2 feet high. 
E. vestita coccinea, tube-shaped red flowers ; 

plant upwards of 30 inches high. B. C. 56. 
JE. vestita ftUgens^ tube-shaped purple flowers ; 

plant above 3 feet high. 
E. Leeay handsome yellow open flowers on a plant 

3 feet high and upwards. 
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October. 



Erica rosacea^ open purple flowers ; plant from 

6 to 12 inches high. 
E. radiatCj tube*shaped yellow flowers ; plant 

rising a foot in height A. H. vol. 1. 
E. karixantalisj tube-shaped red flowers ; plant 

from 12 to 18 inches high. A. H. vol. 2. 
E. turgidaj pyramidalis, B. C. 319, B. M. 366, and 

perlata mbra, roundish red flowers on plants 

from 12 to 18 inches high. 
E. carrugata Bndfiava, A. H. vol. 2, tube-shaped 

yellow flowers on plants rising 18 inches. 
E. picta and serratifoliay A. H. vol. 1, roundish 

yellow flowers on plants from 12 to 18 inches 

high. 
E. viridisy tube-shaped . green flowers ; plant 

nearly 18 inches high^ A. H. vol. 2. 
E. denticulata alba, perlata^ and senectulay round- 
ish white flowers on plants from 12 to 18 inches 

in height. 
E. cerinthoidesj B. M. 220, lanataj and c. capitata^ 

tube-shaped red flowers on plants about 2 feet 

high. 
E. pulvenUenta^ roundish red flowers ; plant 

nearly 2 feet high. 
E. Jilamentosa^ tube-shaped purple flowers ; plant 

nearly 24 inches high. B. R« 6. 
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Erica purpurea^ roundish purple flowers ; plant 

from 20 to 24 inches in height B. C. 703, 

A. H. vol. 2. 
E. aurea^ tube-shaped yellow flowers on plants 

nearly 2 feet high. A. H. vol. 2. 
E. pinastriy tube-shaped white flowers on an ele^ 

gantpine^lookingplant2feet high and upwards. 
E. Eweria^ E. pilosay B. C. 606, and E. speciasa, 

A. H, vol. 2, B. C. 575, tube-shaped red and 

green flowers on plants nearly 2 feet high. 
E. cerifUhoides elata, open roundish red flowers 

on plants upwards of 2 feet and a half high. 

November* 

E. lojraj pill-shaped purple flowers ; plant from 
12 to 18 inches high. A. H. vol. 3. 

E. colorans, roundish purple flowers ; plant up- 
wards of 20 inches high. B. R. 601, B.C. 224. 

E.iuiphureOy tube-shaped yellow flowers; plant 
from 18 to 24 inches high. B. M. 1984. 

December. 

E. vestita rosea^ tube-shaped red flowers ; plant 
upwards of 2 feet and a half high. • 

All the above species, and a number of others, 
are figured in AnAreyirssHeat/ieryy and several of 
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tiiem in the B. M., B. C, and B. R. Those who lite 
at a distance from the metropolis, may make aselec- 
tion according to their own taste from the first 
work ; but those who can have an opportunity of 
seeing the plants at any of the great London cul- 
tiyators, will be able to judge more correctly by 
inspection, especially as to the hardiness of the 
plant and its mode of growth. The flowers of 
heaths are in two grand divisions, the ttAe^shaped 
or long trumpet-like flowers, and the roundish^ 
including the pill-shaped, cup-like and ventricose 
flowers. In making a selection, a due propor- 
tion of each should be fixed on ; a due propor- 
tion also of red, white, yellow, and purple, of both 
shapes ; and a due proportion of plants of the 
different heights from 6 to 30 inches. 

The only soil in which heaths will grow is 
earth of peat : if any substitute can be found, it is 
in leaf-mould sifted very fine and mixed with 
fine sand. Earth of peat is obtained by collecting 
peats from bogs, or turf from the surface of peaty 
wastes and moist places, and laying the peats or 
turves in a heap to rot and moulder into earth. 
Tliis they will require several years to do ; but 
in the mean while a portion of mould may be ob- 
tained whenever it is wanted, by turning the turves 
and sifting the fragments. Sometimes this peat 
is found without any mixture of sand ;' at other 
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times, where streams .have run into the bog or 
lake while the peat was forming, it is mixed with 
fine sand that had been held in solution by the 
water. This last is the best sort of peat for the 
Erica family ; and therefore where peat is . not 
sandy naturally, fine white sand or sand of any 
colour, provided it be free from irony impregna- 
tions, should be procured and mixed with it 
This sand admits the water to penetrate into the 
soil and reach the roots of the plants, and also 
to drain away from the roots so as not to rot them. 
Pots filled with pure peat earth are apt to be either 
hard, dry, and impenetrable to water, or other- 
wise as wet as a saturated sponge. 

The climate for the heaths is not required to. 
be warm during winter ; if the frost is excluded, 
that will be enough. Some species, as the E.per- 
soluta for example, will even bear to have die 
ground about their roots frozen without injury, 
provided it is not thawed in the sun, or too sud- 
denly, or in a very warm temperature. Jn general 
the heaths may be kept in the coldest part of the 
green-house, and those not in flower in pits, well 
covered at night with mats, or prepared coverings 
of reeds or straw. 

Heaths require a great deal of air and light, 
and therefore should be placed near the glass 
and near such glass as may be opened to admit 
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air eVery mild day in the year. They require 
also very regular supplies of water ; not much at 
a time, but so ireqiiently that the earth may never 
get dry or the plant droop. Many kinds of plants, 
if they have suffered for want of water, may be re- 
covered by an abundant supply, and placing them 
under a bell-glass on a little heat ; but if once the 
roots of a heath are thoroughly dried, no art of the 
gardener will recover the plant. This is the true 
reason why so many heaths are destroyed when 
introduced as chamber plants, and also by gar- 
deners who are ignorant of their nature. 

Heaths are propagated by cuttings, seeds, and a 
few by layers. In propagating by cuttings, the ten- 
der tops are taken at whatever season of the year 
they begin to grow, which with most sorts is about 
the month of June. Then take the extreme points 
of the shoots, and with a sharp penknife cut off their 
lower ends at right angles, placing the cutting on 
the nail of the thumbs as in cutting the nib of a pen« 
The cutting will be from three-quarters to an inch 
long: strip off the leaves from the lower end to 
nearly half the length of the cutting ; and, in ordSr 
that this may be done without injuring the shoot, 
use a sharp penknife or a pair of small scissars, 
for the least bruise or wound spoils the cutting. 
This done, dibble the cuttings into pots filled with 
moistened white sand from pits, or with any small 
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sand from pits or rivers^ or in default of that with 
powdered sandstone. When they are all planted, 
water the whole to fix them still better, and when 
the moisture has subsided, cover them with 
a small crystal or greenish crystal bell-glass 
fitted within the rim of the pot, and place them 
in the shade on a spent hot-bed, keeping them 
quite close till rooted. The free-striking sorts 
will have roots in two months, and the others at 
difierentperiods from three to twelve months — most 
of them will be ready for transplanting into pots 
of the smallest size in the following March. 
Their rooting is easily known by their beginning 
to shoot, and then the bell should be taken off an 
hour or two daily. 

Many Ericas ripen their seeds in this country, 
and of other sorts seeds are regularly obtained 
by the nurserymen from the collectors at the Cape 
of Good Hope. Imported seeds generally arrive 
in the winter, and should be sown early in the 
spring following, in pots filled with equal parts 
of peat and sand well incorporated; the seeds 
should be thinly covered with earth gently pressed 
down, and bell-glasses placed over them as over 
the cuttings. The soil must be kept moderatdy 
moist by gentle waterings, and in about six or 
seven weeks the seeds, if fresh, will begin to come 
up, when the glasses may be removed by degrees, 
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and the pots kept near the glass and shaded from 
die mid-day sun till autumn, when they may be 
transplanted into pots of the smallest size. 

Seeds which are saved in this country may be 
sown as soon as gathered, if they ripen before 
November; but if after that period, it will be 
better to preserve them till spring, and then treat 
them like foreign seeds. 

Only a few heaths are propagated by layers, 
such as E. Massoni, retarta petiolataj and one or 
two other delicate sorts, which when layed require 
two years to throw out roots. On the continent 
most sorts of heaths are propagated by layers, 
because there they are ignorant of the easiest 
mode of managing cuttings. 

For small collections, however, it will gene- 
rally be found more economical and suitable to 
recruit the stock of heaths from the young plants 
of a nursery, than to attempt raising them by 
seeds or cuttings. 

One of the best growers of heaths in Britain is 
a gardener of the name of Henderson, at Wood- 
hall, in West Lothian. This judicious cultivator 
has had an extensive collection of Erica for up- 
wards of thirty. years under his care, and has 
given some account of his mode of management 
in a late volume (vol. iii. p. 323.) of the Caledo- 
nian Horticultural Society's Memoirs. He keeps 
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his Ericas, he says, ^^ at all times cool and airy, 
opening tiie glasses in winter when there is no 
frost, and letting the wind blow on them, and 
using no fire but in time of frost" ^' Never," he 
says, '' shift any plant till the pot is quite full of 
roots. When the plants get large, 'several of 
them will continue in good health for three or four 
years without shifting, and flower well. I have 
plants of E. retorta here, in pots 7 inches in dia- 
meter, which are very bushy, being 18 inches 
across, and 14 inches high above the pot; E. ifh 
/undibulifarmis^ two feet and a half in diameter, 
and 2 feet 9 inches high ; Erica pilosa^ between 
5 and 6 feet high and 3 feet across, in pots 1 1 
inches in diameter : these have not been shifted 
for five years, and are in high health, and covered 
with strong fine flowers from the mouth of the 
pot to the top of the plant." (Caled. Mem. iii. 327.) 

" A prejudice," Page observes, " having spread 
that the culture of Heaths is difficult, one of the 
greatest ornaments of &e green-house has hence 
of late been neglected ; although the method of 
culture is as easy and nearly as certain as that of 
the Greranium, but requiring a little more delicacy 
in the execution." (Prodromus^ ^c. art. Erica.) 

One circumstance in favour of the culture of 
heaths is, that they are not subject to insects, or 
at least very rarely so. 
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Subsect. 3. Geraniums. 

The Geraniacea come next in order. This is a 
beautiful natural family of plants, comprehending 
numerous species, herbaceous, sufiBruticose, and 
shrubby or shrub-like, but all somewhat of a suc- 
culent or spongy nature. They have lately been 
divided by botanists into several genera, of 'which 
the chief are Pelargonium^ Erodiumy Geranium^ 
Phj/fnetanthus (the Pelargonium bicohr and 
tricolor of the nurseries), Otidia, Hoarea, Jen- 
kimoniay Cicontum^ S^c, and they will probably 
s6on undergo other divisions ; for so numerous 
are the species become, by hybrids produced by 
cultivators, that it will otherwise be difficult to 
distinguish them. The Erodiums and Geraniums 
are almost all hardy herbaceous plants ; those which 
are inhabitants of the green-house are chiefly 
Pelargoniums, which differ from the Geraniums 
in having the flower more like tHe bill of a 
stork than of a crane. The genus Pelargonium 
has lately been beautifully illustrated by Mr. 
Robert Sweet jn his Geraniacea; but as the 
specific names there adopted are not yet in use 
in all the nurseries, we shall first give a select 
list of the names generally known, and then a 
« selection from the species published by Mr. 
Sweet. These plants are in flower from February 
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to October or November; and by placing them in 
heat, some will flower during the whole of the 
winter. We shall enumerate them in the order 
of their flowering. The flowers of most of the 
sorts are so mixed in regard to colour, that it is 
almost impossible to class tiiem in that respect ; 
most of them are variegated with red, purple, 
scarlet and white. The height of all is from 1 to 
3 feet 

February J Marchy and April. 

Pelargonium dtpetahmty a small flower but eaHy ; 

plant hardy and easily managed. 
P. roseuniy fine red flower, dark green leaves. 
P. pictumy beautifully variegated flower, with a 

pink bloteh, and leaves notehed. 
P.Jhribundumy showy flower, entire leaves, and 

very hardy plant. 
P. laciniatumy small spotted flower, leaves much 

cut* 
P. cameunty small flesh-<;oloured flower. 
P.grenvillianum, splendid flower onalarge-leaved 

plant. 
P. pulchellumy bright red and white flower; 

leaves of a fine green. 
P. ignescens and ardensy deep red flame-coloured 

flowers on plants with small roundish serrated 

leaves. 
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Pelargonium cordatum and spuriuniy very showy 
flowers on plants with heart-shaped leaves tall 
and very hardy. 

May. 

P. hngiftorum and longifotium^ the first with long 
petals, the second with long ovate leaves, both 
free flowerers and very hardy. 

P. eUganSy a beautiful and delicate flower ; plant 
rather tender and easily injured by . over-water- 
ing. 

P. crenatumy odoriferous and hardy, flowers not 
very large. 

P. Barringtoniiy a splendid flower on a strong 
plant at one period considered th^ first df 
storksbills : it is a hybrid between cucullatum 
and another species. 

p. cucullatum^ a showy large-flowered plant, very 
hardy, with light green hooded hairy leaves. 

P. speciosumy an elegant-flowered plant with 
smooth diork green leaves, and hardy. 

P. grandiflorumj a large white flower ; plant ra- 
ther of slender growth. 

P. variegatumy striped roundish leaves, fine scarlet 
flower. 

P. crispumj small odoriferous flowers and small 
curled leaves. 

F 
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Pelargamum gibbomm^ rather difficult to keep ; 
the roots should have no water when the plants 
are in a dormant state. 

P. BeaufortianayZ. very handsome species both as 
regards the flower and the plant. 

P. alatum, altkaoides^ myrrhifolium, candupli- 
catunty sida/oUumy acerifoliumy guinatum, am- 
pUmmumi fuscatumy patulumj saroriumy gro' 
tuniy ddphini/oliumy cynosbatifoliumj and spinfh 
m;7iy species of different degrees of merit, but all 
beautiful, tolerably hardy, and which are in per* 
fection in May. 

June. 

P. auriculatum, a handsome-flowering plant with 
green leaves covered with very minute hairs. 

P. purpurascens, a fine dark flower, and hardy 
plant 

P. zanaky one of the oldest plants of the family, 
very hardy and of considerable beauty. Leaves 
finely marked, and the plant, if trained on rods 
or against a wall, will cover several yards and 
reach 8 or 10 feet in height 

P* fnarginatumy an elegant-flowering species, but 
rather tender. 

P. pubescensy rugasuniy and rubemy delicate flower- 
inir odoriferous plants. 
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Pelargonium papilionaceunty an old showy much 
esteemed species. 

P.gltitinasumund hispidum, small-leaved diBlicate- 
flowered plants. 

P. glutinosum, dark green glutinous leaves and 
foot-stalks ; flower small but of bright colours. 
Plant much infested with the aphides, to be 
destroyed most easily by smoking with tobacco. 

P. undidatuniy virgineum, atrumj nervifoUum^ 
pilosum, melananthan, ovate^ glaucum^ stempeta- 
ium, pubescens, crithmifoHum^ and ceratophyU 
lum, ari all elegant-flowering hardy plants 
fleserving a place where there is room. 

Juli/. 

P. cuspidatumj an elegant-flowering hardy plant 
with small smooth and slightly serrated leaves. 

P. penicittatumy beautifully striped petals on a 
plant not unlike cuspidatum. 

P. betuHnuniy elegant flowers on a plant with 
birch-like leaves on small woody twigs. 

P. /armasumy large showy and finely variegated 

' flowers on a hardy green-leaved plant 

P. capitatumy small red flowers on a plant highly 
odoriferous. 

P* riUfoliumy elegant flowers on a plant with cur- 
rant-like leaves an^ a rather soft spongy wood. 

f2 
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Pelargonium abrotanifoHumy small bright flowers 
on plants with finely divided leaves. 

P. tmutfoliumy showy flowers and fine delicate 
leaves^ but the plant hardy. 

P. radiatumy larger lowers on a hardy plant with 
lobed leaves. 

P. lineare, punctatuffiy incrassatumj blattarium, 
graswiarioidesy lacerumy caucatifoliumy diver^^lo- 
rum^ lateritiutni and austrak, free-flowering 
plants of different degrees of beauty, but all 
hardy and of easy culture. 

August. 

P. lobatunij handsome red flowers on leaves rough, 

dark green and deeply lobed. 
P. tristty small flowers which smell delightfully 

during night. 
P. odaratimmumy^ very suuiU flow^s on a dwarf 

plant with highly odoriferous .leaves^ 
P^frttgranSy a hardy sweet^^smelling variety. 
P. tricolor, a stnaU.plant with sea^een leaves 

and brilliant fldwers, black, white, and red. 

The Phymetatithus of modem mUhor^y see 

Siveefs Geramace^, 96. 
P. inquinansj an old variety with yellow-barked 

shoots and leaves, marked somewhat like P. 

zonule. / ^ 
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PeUtrgonium tetriagonumy i>arkgatufih w[id ^ngu- 
losum, old Ti^i^ties of esteemed beauty and fra- 
granee* 

P. splendens Kadfulgidum, brilliant large flowers 
and broad light green leaves; the plants hardy 
and of easy culture. 

P.flavym^ renif&rme^ heteroganum, crassicauk^pel^ 
tatuniy lateripesy graveolens, Radula^ denttctUa- 
iumj semitrilobumj tod aUemanSj varieties and 
speciies of different degrees of merit and all of 
easy culture. 

September. 

P. bicoloTy a brilliant flower much esteemed. 
P. canariense, delicate-coloured flower, but hardy 

plant 
P. scabrum, odoriferous .flowers on rough-looking 

leaves and stems. 
P. gratutny elegant red and white flowers and 

green leaves almost entire. 
P. bipartitumy lemon-smelling flowers, and leaves 

on small woody twigs. 
P. ejr^ft]ptfi^sttttx», small flowers, and leaves some- 
. what resembling those of P. odoratissimum. 
P. candidum, beautiful white flowers and large 

light green leaves. 
P. baUameumy quinquevulnerumy cansangrnneumj 

obtusi/oliumy Willdenawii^ cdmosumy lanceoUUunh 
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hybridwn and cartuMfaUufny species and va- 
rieties of different degrees of merit, all deserving 
culture where there is room^ and all hardy and 
easily maus^d. 

The above sorts are known by these names in 
most nurseries at present ; but as the new nomen- 
clature of Sweet is coming fast into general use, 
we subjoin a very select collection which flower 
during the greater part of the summer, from the 
'^ Geraniaceaj' with references to the figures in 
that work. 

Pelargonium striatum^ Davey's Fairy Queen; 

finely streaked flowers on roundish dark green 

leaves* S. G. I. 

P. ignescensy fiery-flowered Storksbill ; deep scai^ 

let and black flowers on deeply divided dark 

, green leaves. S. G. 2. 

P. btandum^ blush-flowered Storiubill ; light flower 

on dark cordate leaves : it is sometimes called 

the Waterloo and Diana Geraniums. S. G. 4. 

P. obtusilobumy blunt-lobed Storksbill ; dark red 

flowers on leaves deeply 3-lobed. S. G. 8. 
P. pannifoliumj cloth-leaved Storksbill; blueish 
light flowers on cordate leaves feeling like cloth. 
S. G. 9. 
P. Mostyna^ Mrs. Mostyn's Storksbill ; red 
flowers on pubescent reniform leaves: plant 
very hardy. 51 G. 10. 
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Pelargimium cardtd/oUumy cockleshell-leaved 
Storksbill ; large red flowers on rigid strong* 
ly-ribbed cucuUate dark green leaves. S. G. 15. 

P. muUinervej red flowers on kidney-shaped 
channelled leaves; plant very hardy, beginning 
to flower early in spring, and continuing in full 
bloom till late in autunm. S. G. 17. 

P. adulterinumy Kutusofi^'s Geranium ; deep red 

' flowers from cordate three-lobed downy leaves ; 
plant hardy, and one of the earliest-flowering 
species of the genus. S. G. 22. 

P. solubilCy dissolvible coloured Storksbill, or 
Duchess of Gloucester's Geranium ; light red 
large flowers on kidney-shaped concave leaves, 
the plant very robust ; water applied to the 
flower by ihe watering-pot or during a shower 
of rain dissolves the colour of the petals, a cir- 
cumstance which happens to only a few of 
nearly the same coloured geraniums. S. G. 24. 

P. eximiumy select Storksbill, deep red flowers 
from large cordate undulate leaves ; the plant 
a fi^e grower and abundant flowerer. S. G. 26. 

P. rtibescensy Countess of Liverpool's Storksbill ; 
large dark and light red flowers on cordate 
5-lobed leaves ; the plant tall, erect, and a free 
grower. S. G. 30. 

P. Davej/anumy Davey's Storksbill ; very dark red 
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and light red flowerS) on a branchy plant with 
cordate leaves. S. G. 32. 

Pelaf^gonium involucratum, large-bracted. Storks- 
bill ; large striped flowers on a tall shrubby 
stem, and kidney-shaped or cotdate leaves. 
There are several sub-varieties of this hybrid 
known under different names, as '* Commander 
in Chief/' " Davey's High Admiral," &c. : they 
are all fine showy plants and free growers. 
S. G. 33. 

P. oblatum, oblate-lea,ved Storksbill ; large red 
flowers on very large dark green leaves (5 inches 
by 6 inches), cordate and imbricate at the base, 
the stem shrubby and growing to a great size, 
very hardy. S. G. 35. 

P. ekgansy elegant StorksbUl ; finely striped, light- 
coloured flowers on round leaves and a low 
plant ; it is rather delicate, and propagates best 
by cuttings of the root S. G. 36. 

P; S^ftnouriaij Mrs. Seymour's Storksbill; fine red 
flowers with dark spots on a shrubby branching 
plant with cordate leaves. S. G. 37. 

P. pavoniuniy peacock-spotted Storksbill ; deep red 
spotted flowery on a shrubby branching plant, 
with wedge-shaped cordate leaves ; among the 
handsomest hybrid Geraoiuma that have yet 
be^ raised. S. Gi 40. 
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Pelargonium ftoridum, abundant-flowering Storks- 
bill. S. G. 41. 
P. Lausadianmny Miss Lousadia's Storksbill. 

S. G. 44. 
P. Bqykay the Countess of Cork's Storksbill. 

S.G. 50. 
P. opulifolium, Guelder-roserleaved .Storksbill. 

S. G. 58. 
P. glaucumj glaucous-leaved Storksbill. 6. G. 57. 
P. sapefhrenSy frequent-flowering Storksbill. 

S. G. 58. 
P. belhdum, neatStorksbiU. S. G. 60. 
P. Breesianum, Breese's Storksbill. S. G. 64. 
P. imbricatumj imbricate-petalled Storksbill. 

S. G. 65. 
P. cordatumj heart-leaved Stcnrksbill. S. G. 67. 
P. TkynmiB, the Marcbiontes of Bath's Storksbill. 

& G. 74. 
P.calydnum, Brown's Countess of Roden. S.G.81. 
P. atrofuMCum^ dark ' brown-marked StoiksbilL 

S. G. 82. 
P. macranthony large-flowered Storksbill. S. G. 83. 
P. Cohnllii, ColvUl's Stoik^bin. S. G. 86. 
P. Bailejfanum, Bailey's Storksbill. S. G. 87. 
P. obscurum^ darkened-petalled Storksbill. S^G.89. 
P. HtMsejfonufk^ Lady Maiy Hussey*s StorksbiH, 

or Brown's Duke of York Geramum. S. G. 92. 
P. bkoloTj two-coloured Storksbill. S. G. 97. 
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Pelargamum villasumy villous Storksbill. S.G. 
100. 

P. diffarme, Davey's Princess Augusta. S. G. 106. 

P. Smithii, Smith's Storksbill. S. G. 110. 

P. platypetalcm, Oldenburgh Geranium. S. G. 116. 

P. Scarbravia, Countess of Scarborough's Storks- 
bill. S.G. 117. 

P. formosumy variegated-flowered Storksbill. 
S.G. 120. 

P^ chrysanthemifoUum, chrysanthemum*leaved 
Storksbill : one of the handsomest shrubby mules 
that have yet been raised. S. G. 124. 

P.Jhccasum, Jenkinson's Rebecca. S. G. 129. 

P. Watsoniy Watson's Storksbill. S. G. 130. 

P. Youngii, Young's Storksbill. S. G. 131. 

P. putcherrimumj beautiful Storksbill. S. G. 134. 

P. spectabikj showy Storksbill. S. G. 136. 

P. Beaufortianumj Duchess of Beaufort's Storks- 
bill. S. G. 138. 

P. principissiBj Princess Charlotte's Storksbill : 
a beautiful hybrid nearly allied to P. Beau/or' 
tianum. 

P. Browniiy Brown's Miss Rosa. S. G. 146. 

P. Robinsanij Robinson's Storksbill. S. G. 160. 

P. Jenkinsaniy John Bull Geranium. S. G« 154. 

P.amulumy rival Storksbill. S. G. 160. 

P. Murrayantimy Lord James Murray's Storks- 
bill. S. G. 164. 
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Pehrganium venustumy comely Storksbill S. G« 

167. 
P. IFi/Wawiifii, Mr. WiUs's Storksbill. S.G.176. 
JP. Braughtamana^ Lady Broughton's Storksbill. 

S. G. 181. 
P. lyrianthinum^ royal purple Storksbill, or More's 

Princess of Denmark. S. G. 183. 
P. inscriptuntj marked-petaled Storksbill. S.G. 1 93. 
P. aurantiacumj orange-coloured Storksbill. 

S.G. 198. 
P. cahcephaUmj TuIFs imperial Geranium, or 

pret^-headed Storksbill. S.G. 201. 
P. incanescenSy whitish-leaved Storksbill. S. G. 

203. 

* 

P. modestutny modest Storksbill. S. G. 204. 

The above sorts are all hardy plants with very 
showy flowers. They are of easy culture in the 
ordinary temperature and circumstances of a 
green-house, — a soil of loam with a little peat, 
and little water when not in flower. They may all 
be propagated by cuttings, cut across at a joint, 
and planted in the same sort of soil the parent 
plant grows in, with the addition of a litde sand. 
They require neither a bell-glass nor to be placed 
on heat, but merely shading from the direct rays 
of the sun. 

There are a number of other Pelargania with 
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bulbous and tuberous roots ; but we have not enu- 
merated them because they are more curious than 
showy, and less easy to manage than the others. 
There are also a number of lie w genera, which Mr. 
Sweet and other botanists have formed out of what 
were formerly Geraniums or J^elatgcmums ; but as 
these are chiefly curious plants, we have made no 
selection from them here, as they will be found no- 
ticed in the general catalogue (Chap. IV.). It miay 
be proper to state that these genera are as follow, 
"viz.^ Campy Ua, ^Hmrta^ MtmsanUif * JenkinsoniOy 
PhymetanthuSj ^Otidiay Dimacria^ Isopetatum^ 
^ X^ankim and Griehmy besides the old genera 
Erodium and Geranium. Of these we would re- 
commend Phymetanthus as being the old Pelar- 
gonium tricolor and bicolor, and one or two species 
qf ^e others which we have marked with an as- 
terisk, provided there be room in the green-house. 
The culture of all the Pelargoniums which we 
have enumerated, is perhaps easier than that of 
any greeti-houSe plant whatciver. All that is ne- 
cessary is to furnish them with regular supplies of 
4i^ater, and to see that it drains away freely by the 
hole in the bottom df the pot. The plants must 
of eourse have a just share of light and air ; and 
as to light, indeed, they should be placed nearer 
the glass than evergreen plants with <toriaceous 
leaves and woody shoots, sui^h as the myrtle and 
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camellia. Wheu they grow large, stragglings or 
unwieldy, they shotild.be cut down or cut in ; for 
&e smaller the plant$/in general, the larger and 
more vigcurous the dowers and leaves* Seeds, will 
ripen on most sorts, and should bge oinefully.prifrf 
served, as nothing fbrms a more pleasing gardeir 
amusement for the ladies of a £amily, than sttving) 
these seeds, sowing them, and wfttching their pro^i 
gress in search of new sorts. The seeds may be 
so¥ni in pots of light earth, or in a holrbed, as^ooni 
fits gathered; and when they come up and show a 
proper leaf, they may be transplanted into pots of 
the smallest size. Seedlings, from seeds saved 
and sown early in the season, will flowisr.the suC"* 
ceeding autumn, and none will be iater.thaora 
year in showing flowers;, which is a great .enn 
couiagement 

It is not an udcommoa . practice among hdy 
amateurs to send their geraniums or a lew of them 
when in flower to some ofthe nurserymen^ to get 
them placed where they/will be inAueneed bj the 
genera of other sorts, and > thus to try "whatnew 
hybrid or mul6 will be the result Nosegays of 
geranium blossoms are also procured, and:sufh 
pended over plants in flower with a view to die 
same object 

A stock pf cameUias or heatha requires to be 
kept up by going to market ; but no person need 
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ever be at a loss to keep up a stock of geraniums 
by his own exertions. All the species which 
have not bulbous or other thick roots are propa- 
gated by cuttings of the wood taken off at a joint 
where it is beginning to ripen ; and all the thick- 
rooted kinds, by bits of root planted so as one 
quarter or half an inch of the root may stand out 
of the earth. Cuttings in this way may be taken 
off at any time during the siumner season ; and if 
there is a cucumber frame at work, by plunging 
the pots in it handsome plants may be obtained 
m from one to three months from the time of taking 
off the cutting. Many of the nurserymen plant 
their cuttings in the open ground in a shady 
border^ and take them up and pot them in the 
autumn. In some private gardens a number of 
cuttings of the hardier kinds are every spring 
planted in the open borders, where they make a 
fine show during summer ; and though they are 
killed by the first frost, it b easy planting more 
cuttings the next sfeason. In other gardens, 
instead of planting cuttings in the borders, the 
plants in pots when they grow old and stubby, 
or any way unsuitable, or too bulky for the pot or 
space limited for them in the green-house, are 
turned out in the borders early in spring, and pro- 
duce a farewell display of blossoms before they 
are cut off by the autumnal frosts. 
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Subsect. 4. The Citrus Tribe. 

From the foregoing three genera we would re- 
commend to be selected at least half the number 
of pots and plants to be contained in any or- 
dinary green-house. Next we would advise a 
few of the citrus tribe, as beautiful evergreens, 
most fragrant when in flower, and splendid when 
in fruit. The following will form a very good 
small assortment 
Citrus Aurantiumj the common Orange, Maltese 

variety ; also the silver-striped ; gold-striped ; 

myrtle-leaved. 
C. nobiliSf the clove or mandarin Orange, figured 

in A. R. 608. 
C. medicay the Citron ; very large leaves and a fine 

long yellow fruit. 
C, medicaj var. Lenioity the Lemon. The lemon 

and the citron bear a considerable resemblance ; 

the firuit of the former is less knobbed at the 

extremities, is rather longer and more irregular, 

and the skin is thinner than in the citron ; both 

sorts are confounded by the dealers in the 

London market. 

The variegated-leaved lemon is a very hand- 
' some plant 
C adddj the Lime ; the leaves of this species are 

almost quite entire and ovate ; the fruit globular, 

smooth, of a greenish yellow, shining, and the 

flower very odorous. 
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Citrus decumanaf the Shaddock ; the leaves are 
ovate and long with winged footstalks, the wmgs 
almost as broad as the leaves ; the fruit is 
spheroidal and grows to a large size, some-, 
times 7 or 8 inches in diameter ; . the plant i& 
remarkably vigorous. 

There are a great many varieties and s^b-va- 
rieties of the above sorts ; but those enumerated 
will form a very handsome collection^ will look 
green at all seaj»ons of the year, and fill the air* of 
the green-house with a delightful odour when r in 
blossom. 

The culture of the orange and lem^n tribe is 
very simple. They require to be planted in . a 
loamy soil well enriched with decomposed dung, 
and the pots sufficiently drained ; as they are apt 
to collect dirt on the leaves, they require to be fre- 
quently watered over the top in the evenings lin 
mild weather, and even leaf by leaf washed with 
a sponge. They are alsp subject to the attacks* of 
an insect called, the orange bug, a sort of turde- 
shaped scale of about an eighth of an inch in 
length or more,: which may sometimes^ be seen on 
the leaves and small shoots. The best way to 
get rid of these vermin is to brush them off with a 
small painter's brush, and then: wash the plant 
well with a sponge and coounon water : some use 
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soap-suds and sulphur, but in the hands of ordi- 
nary practitioners water is safer and does just as 
well. 

When the fruit begins to set, they ought to be 
thinned and only a few left on each plant When 
this is neglected and the trees left to carry as 
many as they may be able to nourish, the conse- 
quence is a deficiency of shoots and blossom buds 
for the following, year, and the tree left so weak 
by maturing so much fruit, that it ceases for a 
year or two to show either blossoms or fruit 

The orange is best propagated by grafting or 
budding on lemon or shaddock stocks; but as 
we cannot recommend this mode for renewing or 
keeping up a stock in a villa green-house, unless 
-where a complete gardener is kept, we shall not 
enter into details. Orange trees endure for many 
years, even centuries, if well taken care of, so that 
they seldom require renewal. The Citrus tribe 
is also propagated by cuttings and layers ; but it 
can seldom happen that either of these modes will 
require to be resorted to in a small green-house. 
However, as some may be disposed to amuse 
themselves in this way, we shall describe Hen- 
derson of Woodhall's mode of growing the orange 
from cuttings ; and we believe no British gar- 
dener has ever been more successful than him. 

Henderson has raised the orange and lemon 

G 
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from cuttings for 40 years past, and considers it 
as by far the quickest mode of getting plants, 
either for bearing or grafting on. His directions 
are as follow : ^^ Take the strongest young shoots, 
and also a quantily of two year old shoots, and 
cut both into lengths from 9 to 18 inches. Take 
the leaves of the lower part of each cutting to the 
extent of about 5 inches, allowing the leaves above 
that to remain untouched ; then cut right across 
under an eye with a sharp knife, so as to leave a 
smooth unfractured section : when the cuttings 
are thus prepared, take a pot and fill it with sand, 
sort the cuttings so that the short ones may be 
'all together, and those ttmt are taller by themselves. 
Then with a small dibble plant the cuttings 
about 5 inches deep in the sand, and give them 
a good watering overhead to settle the sand 
about them ; let them ^fbmd a day or two in a 
shady place, and then plunge the pots to the 
brim in a frame with bottom heat. Shade them 
well with a double mat till they have struck root ; 
when rooted take the sand and cuttings out of 
the pot, and plant them into single pots in proper 
soil : plunge the pots again into a frame with 
bottom heat, and shade them with mats for 4 or 
5 weeks, or till they are taken with the pots, 
when they may be gradually exposed to the 
light'* — From various experiments, Henderson 
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found that pieces of two years' old wood struck 
quite well ; and in place therefore of putting in 
cuttings 6 or 8 inches long, he has taken off cut* 
tings from 1 to 2 feet long and struck them with 
equal success. At first he put in cuttings only in 
the month of August ; but now he puts them in at 
every season of the year, except * when the plants 
are making young wood. With a gentle bottraa 
heat, and close covering with hand-glasses or 
frames, they generally root in 7 weeks or 2 
months. The citron he finds the easiest struck 
and freest grower; and he frequently strikes 
shoots of citron and lemon 1 8 inches long, and ad 
soon as they are transplanted and taken with the 
soil in the small pots, he grafts other sorts on 
them. He strikes cuttings, engrafts, and buds the 
Citrus tribe at any season. {Caled. Hort. Mem. 
iii. 308). -^ "^ 

Nothing can be easier than to raise young 
orange or lemon trees from the seeds found in 
those imported. Sow in pots and cover 2 inches,, 
and they will soon come up with or without bot- 
tom heat. The succeeding spring transplant into 
small pots, and the end of that season or the 
third summer, send for a skilful gardener to bud 
on them whatever sorts may be desired. This is 
an easy, expeditious, and agreeable way for ladies 
and other amateurs to obtain young plants. 

G 2 
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Subsect. 5- Various Genera of Woody 
Green-house Plants. 

We shall now give the names of what we think 
ought to form the remaining stock of a small or 
even moderately large green-house, where the 
object is, as we have before noticed, not botanical 
curiosity, but verdant and elegant beauty. We 
shall omit at present succulents and bulbs, in order 
to treat of them in sections by themselves; and 
partly because we think but very few of them are 
admissible in the villa green-house. Though we 
have placed thewoody plants chiefly in the order of 
their flowering, yet we have not adhered very 
strictly to this rule, — sacrificing it occasionally, in 
order to bring several species of a genus together, 
thinking this more useful than scattering them 
through different months. g 

Jammryj February, and March. 

Acacia verticiUataj B. M. 110. 

A.juniperina. 

A. lim/alia, A. R. 394. 

A. strktaj A. R. 53. 

A. langifolia, A. R. 204. 

These are very hardy and most ornamental 
plants. . They are evergreens with long narrow 
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singular leaves, and are profusely covered with 
yellow flowers for 2 or 3 months together. They 
grow in sandy loam, with a little peat or leaf- 
mould intermixed, and are increased by cuttings 
taken off in the young wood, and planted in sand 
covered with a bell-glass and plunged in a gentle 
heat 
Salvia dentata^ finely variegated flowers which 

come out in December and last till February. 

The plant grows in any soil and strikes readily 

by cuttings. 
Daphne odoray purple flowers on a neat bushy 

evergreen shrub which grows in peat soil, and 

is propagated by grafting on the common 

Daphne of the woods. 
Protea mellifera and pcndula, most elegant ever- 
greens with fine glistening silvery leaves; 

flowers in spikes, but not very remarkable. 

They grow in loam and peat, and are increased, 

but not very readily, by cuttings. 

April. 

Myrsine africanUy an elegant myrtle-like ever- 
green, with shining leaves and small flowers in 
great abundance ; very hardy ; soil loam and 
peat: cuttings. 

Cineraria amellotdes^ B. M. 249. Blue aater- 
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l|ke flowers which are very showy, and the 

colour, blue, is rare in green-house plants. 
Cineraria auritay purple-flowered, B. M. 1786. 
C crwewte, red-flowered, B. M. 406. 
Acacia pubescensy B. M. 1263. 
A. suaveoknsy sweet-scented ; beautiful evergreen 

shrubs. See Feb. 
MyrttiSy the Myrtle, 6 or 8 varieties, well-known 

evergreen shrubs, with a profusion of white 

odoriferous flowers. 
Protea hngifloray Ex. B. 81. 
P. speciosa. Knight's Protea. 

Elegant evergreens. 
Struthiola juniperinay B. M. 222. An elegant 

plant with needle-like leaves and small white 

flowers. 
S. tomentosay A. R. 334: 
S. ciliata. 
S. imbricata. 

Elegant foliage and whitish flowers ; the plants 
requiring a similar treatment to Heaths. 

May. 

Melaleuca tomentosa. 
M, armillarisy A. R, 175. 

Fringy tufts of fine deep red and myrtle-) ike 
leaves ; plants hardy and easily mani^ed. 
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Pmma Moufan^ A. R. 100. 

P. M. var. Banksii, B, M. 1154. 

Spleadid rose-coloured flowers on hardy, low de« 
ciduous shrubs, which will stand the winter in a 
cold frame ; soil loam and peat, and propagation 
by dividing at the roots or cutting^. 
Foiygala miarta, B. M. 1714. 
P. fHpulacea, B. M. 171& 
P. akpecuroide^, B. M. 1006. 
P.q^ecma, B. R. 160. 
P. bracteolatay B. M. 345. 

Purple and white pea-like floypr^rs i^VL ?1«S^^ 
evergreen shrubs, flowering often for 2 or 3^ months^ 
together ; the soil peat and a little loam and saad^ 
and care must be taken neither to overwater nor 
neglect watering ; they are best propagated by 

oCCCEo. 

Daphne okifolia^ B. M. 1917. Blue flovrers on a 
handsome low shrub that will stand the open 
air in sheltered situations, and which in a green- 
house flowers the greater part of the year. 

Diasma purpurea^ purple flowers on an odorife- 
rous heath-like shrub, which grows in peat soil 
and propagates by cuttings. 

Barosma serratifoHa^ B. M. 273. 

B. latifolia, B. R. 38. 

Jr. avata, B. M. 1616. 

Plants like Diosma ; elegant evergreens, odori- 
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ferous, with clusters of white and red flowers : 

soil loam and peat : — cuttings. 

Lavatera maritimay a splendid display of pink 
flowers, leaves blueish green, and the wood 
spongy ; the plant requires a large pot and a 
sandy soil ; it is increased chiefly by seeds. 

Lotus jacobatcs, B. M. 79. A fine dark purple 
pea-flower, on a delicate winged-leaved plant 
which blooms the greater part of the summer ; 
it grows ip loam and peat, and is best increased 
by seeds. 

Salvia africana. 

S. aurea, B. M. 182. 
S. colorata. 

Splendid scarlet flowers on sage-like plants, of 

the easiest possible culture and propagation ; they 

will grow in any soil, and increase either by seeds 

or cuttings. 

Genista canariensis^ B. R. 217. Profusion of yel- 
low flowers on an elegant little shrub which 
grows freely in sandy loam, and is increased by 
cuttings or seeds. 

Gnidia pimfoiia, B. R. 19. 

G.sinq)l€JPjB.M.8l2. 

G. oppositifolia, B. R. 2. 

G. sericea^ A. R. 225. 
Twiggy evergreens with small leaves finely 

mixed with yellowish whitish flowers ; soil peat 
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and loam : — increase by cuttings in sand under 

a bell-glass in the manner of Heaths. 

Cistus vaginatusj B. R. 225. 

C. ladaniferus, B. M. 112. 

C incanuSy B. M. 43. 

Large flowers of momentary duration, generally 

whitish with yellow or dark purple spots .; the 

plants very hardy and increased by cuttings ; soil 

peat and loam, with sand. 

HeUafUhemum formosuniy B. M. 264. 

H. halimifolium. 

H. algarvenscj B. M. 627. 

H. kevipes, B. M. 1782. 
Showy fugacious flowers like those of Cistus ; 

the plants hardy and of easy culture in sandy 

loam, or loam and a little peat. 

Malva capenm. Small red flowers on an upright 
plant which is in bloom most of the summer. 
It is readily grown in any soil, and increased 
by seeds which it produces in abundance. 

Correa and Pittosporum are hardy evergreen ge- 
nera that stand the open air in Jersey and 
Guernsey ; they have white flowers which ap- 
pear in this month ; but, excepting to fill up a 
very cold part of the green-house, or for the sake 
of their fine foliage and bushy shapes, few 
besides C speciosa can be recommended in very 
select collections. 
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Pultenaa daphnaid€»y B. M. 1394. 
P. obcardatOy A. R. 574. 
P. stricta, B. M. 1588. 

Elegant orange-coloured pearflowers, on singu- 
lar Australasian evergreen shrubs, which grow in 
loam and peat, and are increased by cuttings and 
seedfi(. 

June. 

Crotalaria purpurea, B. R. 128. 

C. ptdchelUif B. M. 1699. Large purple pea- 
flowers on handsome compound leaves : the 
plant deciduous, and of easy culture and pro- 
pagation. 

Epacris purpurascens, B. M. 844. 

E.pukhella, B. M. 1170. 

E. grandifloraj B. M. 982. Fine scarlet and 
crimson coloured flowers on plants of easy cul- 
ture in peat and loam, and increased by cuttings 
and seeds. 

Illidumfloridanumy B. M. 439. 

/. parviflorum. The first a fine large magnolia- 
like red flower, and the other a large yellow 
flower on broad-leaved evergreens, shining red- 
dish and odoriferous. The plants easily pre- 
served in sandy loam or loam and peat ; pro- 
pagation by cuttings but tedious. 



Convolvulus canariennsy B. M. 1228. 

C» cneorumy B. M. 459. 

C linearisy B. M. 269. Elegant purple and 
^hite floweared twii^f wi^ skrubby sterns 
which answer to bte gra^im in pots to^ twirt 
round three or more rods or wires. 

Jndigofera psorahidesy B. M* 476. 

/• cytisoidesy B. M. 742. Delicate {mi^plf flowerai 
on slender plaptai with light green glaucou^^ 
leaves ; tl^ plants grow in $9ndy soil in very 
small pots, require but little water, and 4pen 
seeds freely. 

Gnaphalium eximuniy A. R. 654. 

G. grandifloruniy A. R. 489. 

G.jruticansy B. M. 1802. 

G. congestuniy B. M. 243. 

G. patulum. Yellow heads of chaffy everlasting 
flowers on whit^ downy-leaved plaii^ts; the 
flowers odoriferous ^nd chiefly valueid on ac- 
count of their duxfttion as well on the pla^^ as 
lyhen gathered ; soil peat and sand ; propaga- 
tion by cuttings. 

Brunia nodiflora. 

B. alopecuroides. Elegant shrabft with fir or 
heath-like leaves thickly covering their shoots 
and abundance of yellow flowers : cvlture fu^ vi 
Erica. 
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July. 

Beaufortia decussata^ B. R. 13. Splendid red 
flowers on a myrtle-leared plant; hardy, grown 
in loam and peat, and propagated by cuttings. 

Swainsmia gahgtfolia^ B. M. 792. 

S. caraniUifoUa, B. M. 1725. 

Red and purple pea flowers on pinnate leaves; 

the plants hardy and of easy culture. 

SutherlandiafrutescenSi B. M. 181. Profusion of 
scarlet pea flowers and fine glaucous compound 
leaves ; the plant hardy and readily increased 
by seeds, cuttings, or pieces of the root. 

Coronilla glauca, B. M. 13. 

C valentina, B. M. 185. 
Profusion of fine yellow flowers on elegant little 

trees with glaucous pinnate leaves which grow in 

any soil and seed freely. 

Fuchsia cocdnea, B. M. 97. A well-known favour- 
ite, and one of the most elegant inhabitants of 
the green-house. The whole plant has a pur- 
plish tinge, and the drooping flowers are scar- 
let and purple. It grows in leaf-mould, and 
requires little water in the winter season when 
dormant; cuttings root readily in sandy loam, 
leaf-mould, or peat 

Hermannia flammeoy B. M. 1349. Abundance 
of scarlet and red flowers on a rugose-leaved 
branchy shrub of the easiest culture and propa- 
gation. 
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Lavendula pinnata, B. M. 400. 

L. dentata, B. M. 401. 

Fine scented blue flowers on lavender-like plants 

whicli grow freely in sandy soil, and are increased 

by cuttings or seeds. 

Cassia corymbosOj B. M. 633. Deep yellow pea 
flowers on glaucous pinnate leaves ; plant hardy 
and of easy culture and propagation in light 
soil. 

Jasminum odoratissimumy B. M. 285. 

J. grandiflorum, B. M. 91 . 

Ji azoricum, B. R. 89. 

Most odoriferous white and yellow flowers on 

pinnate leaves ; the plants requiring support by 

training on a wall or trellis, or by props, but in 

other respects of easy culture, and propagated by 

cuttings or layers. 

ium peruvianumy B. M. 141. 

sumj B. M. 1609. 

d white flowers in bunches smelling 

made hay ; the plants low shrubs, deci- 

> requiring little water when not in a growing 

te, and the warmest part of the green-house 

when ii^ flower; they are readily increased by 

cutting^. 

Buddlea salvifolia. Round heads and bright yel- 
low flowers on a deciduous shrub with long 
narrow rugose- sage-like leaves; soil, loam and 
peat, and propagation by layers. 
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Platylobiumformosumy B. M. 469. Large orange 
pea flowers on an elegant pinnate4eayed shrub 
of easy culture and props^tton. 

Neriurn Oleander^ varieties alba and splendens. 
N. odorumj varieties flesh-coloured and double- 

flowered. 

Splendid red and white flowers, which when 
the plant is large and has plenty of room make a 
magnificent show for two or three months together ; 
the best soil is loam with a little sand and peat; 
the plants require to be abundantly watered when 
in flower, and the leaves, which are apt to contract 
dust, should be occasionally sponged over to clean 
and refresh them. These plants grow eight or 
ten feet high where they have room, are very 
hardy, and are increased by cuttings planted in 
sand under a bell. 
Chironia Jasminoides, B. R. 197. 
C. linioideSy B. M. 511. 
6\ bacciferay B. M. 233. 
Cfrutescensy B. M. 37. 

Showy lake-coloured flowers on elegant little 
spongy-wooded light green shrubs, which grow 
in peat soil, and are rather difficult tp strike by 
cuttings. 
Eutaxia myrtifoliaj B. M. 1274. Deep orange 
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pea flowers on an elegant ever-green shrub 
with myrtle-like leaves and of easy culture in 
loam and peat, propagated by cuttings. 

September to December. 

Phhmis I^chnites, B. M. 999. A sage-leaved 
whitish rugose plant with singular flame-co- 
loured flowers. It grows best in sandy loam 
or loam and lime rubbish kept dry. 
Celsia Arcturus. 
C. Cretka, B. M. 964. 
C. lanceolata. 

Biennial plants with brilliant scarlet, red, and 
whitish flowers which come out in abundance for 
three or four months togedier. Any soil suits 
these plants ; and they will live if protected by a 
cold frame, though in that situation tiliey do not 
flower freely. They are readily increased by cut- 
tings or seeds. 

Gordoma Lasianthusy B. M. 668. Fine large 
yellow flowers of the character of Laoatera, on 
a smooth-leaved plant of easy culture in loam 
and peat, and increased by cuttings. 
Crotalaria purpurea, B. R. 128. 
C. pulchella, B. M. 1699. 

Beautifril purple pea flowers on pinnate glau- 
couS'leaved plante, hardy and of easy culture in 
sandy loam. Propagation by seeds or cuttings. 
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Spielmannia africatia^ B. M. 1899. Fine scarlet 
flowers which continue coming out all summer 
and often to the middle of December. The plant 
is of the easiest culture and propagation. 
Aloysia citriodora^ B. M. 367. (formerly Verbena 
triphylla). Purplish white flowers in elegant 
spikes ; but the plant is chiefly cultivated for 
the delightful odour of the leaves when bruised. 
It grows well in rubbish and loam, and is as 
easily increased by cuttings as the willow. 
Clematis brachiataj B. R. 97. 
C. aristata, B. R. 238. 
C. calycina, B. M. 959. 

Whitish flowers on branchy shrubs which re- 
quire the support of other plants or of props. The 
flowers of no brilliance, but valued as coming out 
in the two last months of the year. 
Statice pectinata. 
S.sitmaOjB. M. 71. 
S. mucronata and echioides. 

The first a shrub, the next two herbaceous per- 
ennials, and the last a biennial, all with showy 
red and purple flowers and evergreen glaucous 
leaves. They grow in sandy soil and are easily 
propagated by cuttings, division at the root, and 
sometimes by seed. 

Limm trigynum, B. M. 1 100. Fine yellow flow- 
ers which come out in November and last till 
February ; the plant not difficult to preserve in 
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peat soil, and increased; though slowly, by 
cuttings. 

IVestringia rosmarinifarmis^ A. R. 214. A rose- 
mary-looking shrub with white flowers, of 
easy culture in sandy loam, and increased by 
cuttings. 

TracheUum diffusum. Fine blue-bell-shaped flow- 
ers on a plant of no great beauty as to foliage, 
but of the easiest culture and multiplication. 

Arctotis acdulis, B. H. 122. 

A. tricolor, B. R. 131. 

A. maculata, B. R. 130. 

A» asperOf B. R. 34. 

A. mireoki, B. R. 32. 
Splendid orange, white, and purple flowers on 
plants of no great beauty as to foliage, but very 
hardy, and of the easiestculture and propagation 
in any soil. 

Dracocephalum canariense, the Balm of Gilead. 
A well-known hardy plant, powerfully fragrant, 
of the easiest culture in any soil, and increased 
by seeds which it produces in abundance. 

Gardenia Jiorida J single and double. This plant, 
though properly belonging to the stove, may 
yet b^ cultivated in gardens where there are 
hot-beds and a green-house. It is so highly 
odoriferous that it is very desirable to have in a 
collection, more especially as by judicious treat- 

H 
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ment it can be made to flower in December, Ja- 
nuary, and February. Being a low shrub, it may 
be kept in a flued pit or in a cucumber frame, 
in a moist heat and near the glass, till it comes 
into flower, when it may be removed to the 
green-house or chamber stage. The great want 
of this plant is abundance of heat and light ; 
it prefers a rich loamy soil well drained, and 
should be kept very clean by washing wftk the 
sponge. It is propagated by cuttings, but not 
very readily. 

Lotus jacobaus^ B. M. 79. 

L. hirsutus, B. M. 336. 

Purple pea-flowers, on glaucous pinnate leaves ; 
the plants continuing in bloom almost all the 
year. They grow in sandy loam and are readily 
increased by seeds. 

Rasa Banksia, B. M. 1954. 

R. sinica. 

R. semperflcrensy B. M. 284. 

A. adarata. 

Dwarf roses which it is dtoirable to have in a 
green-house ; the first is a fine ever^een and 
very hardy, and t^e others are esteemed for 
their abundance of flowers. 

^Kcktysuin specwsisnmum^ A. R. 51. 

E.JulgiOim, B. M. 414. 

E. proUferumy B. R. 2L 
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Elichrysum canescenSj B. M. 420. 
E. sesamoides, B. M. 426. 
E.fasdculatum^ A. R. 242. 
E. Jragram, A. R. 100. 
Yellow paleaceous flowers of longduration, oom- 
monly called everlasting flowers, which grow 
on whitish tomentose^-leaved low plaats of easj 
culture in peat soil, and increased by cuttings. 
We will not say that the above ennineratidn 
contains all the most select woody plants which are 
inhabitants of the green-honse ; but tee will affirm 
that there is not a single species named therein 
that is not highly beautiful, and well deserving 
the appellation of select These, with the Ca- 
mellias, Geraniums, Ericas, and Citron tribe be- 
fore enumerated, will, if assembled together with^ 
out the intermixture of merely curtous botanistsT 
{dants, and to the exclusion of all bad or sickly 
specimens, produce an effect beyond any thing 
the imagination can well picture out-*=-at all events, 
an efiect such as we meet with in hardly any 
green-house at present, on account of the ramiokn 
mode of bringing plants together. It is tiiougiiit 
quite enough if plants which require the ctimate 
of the green-house are obtained, no matter what 
may be their uppearancey the colour of Aeir 
flowers, lime of flowering, or whether they are 
deciduous or evi^rgreen^ Every thing is 6h6aiaitA, 

h2 
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it is thought, if a great assortment of species are 
collected, though not one of them should have 
half the beauty of a common myrtle. We ven- 
ture to affirm, and we request it may be taken 
into consideration by all admirers of plants not 
scientific botanists, that if there is such a thing 
as fine foliage, showy flowers, brilliant colours 
and elegant shapes, then three-fourths of the 
plants which require to be grown in green-houses 
have no claim to these appellations. On the con- 
trary, we affirm that three-fourths are plants of 
meagre foliage, obscure dingy flowers, and un- 
couth straggling shapes. Let us leave these plants, 
then, to the botanist, who views them very pro- 
perly with interest as component parts of his 
system, as links in the great chain of vegetable 
being. 

In making the above selection we have had 
five leading objects in view : 

Firstly^ To ensure perpetual verdure in the 
green-house ; for which purpose we have chosen 
chiefly evergreens, and admitted only such de- 
ciduous plants (as Fuchsia^ Aloffsia^ &c.) as are 
remarkable for the beauty of their flowers or their 
odour. 

Secondly^ To ensure a perpetual display of 
blossoms : for this end #e have admitted none 
Jbut what are considered as free flowerers ; that is, 
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such aSy with the usual culture, send out a profu- 
sion of flowers at their blooming season. 

ThirMy^ To ensure not only abundance of blos- 
soms every month, but a due proportion of blos- 
soms of each of the usual colours. It is a great 
drawback to the beauty of collections of plants, 
both exotic and indigenous, that the yellow co- 
lour is so predominant in the flower. Reds, 
scarlets and whites are the colours that contrast 
best with the green hue of foliage, and we haVe 
been most particular in selecting an equal number 
of species of these colours as of the yellows. It 
is a remarkable fact, that there are very few green- 
house plants that have blue flowers ; and for this 
reason we have been particularly attentive to get 
the proper assortment of them. Cineraria^ DU 
osma^ Daphne^ Indxgofera^ Statke^ Convolvulus^ 
Lavandula, Podalyfia, Trachelium, but especially 
Pofygala, are valuable genera as producing blue 
or purple flowers ; though some of the species, as 
of Statice and Trachelium, are not quite so hand 
some in foliage as could be wished. Purple is the 
next colour in scarcity to blue ; but of this there is a 
fine resource in the genera Pelargonium and Erica. 

Fourthly, To ensure a fragrant smell in the 
.green-house every day of the year. This will be 
found accomplished by the Acacia family in Ja- 
nuary, February, and March ; by Myrtles and 
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GfiranauinB in Ap^i sad May; by th^ Citrus 
tribe in June ; and by an abundant yauriety during 
the legt of lihe season till Sq)tember, when the fra- 
grance of the green-house atmosphere must be' 
kept up by tree mignionette, a plant of which 
there ought to be two of three specimens in the 
hduse throughout the year. {See Sect. 4. infra.) 

Fifthly^ We have chosen plants of easy cul- 
ture, and which flower well when of a small or 
moderate sizie. 

Sitbsect. 6. Succulent Green-house Plants. 

The succulent plants proper to be admitted into 
a small green-house are in our opinion very few. 
Succulents cannot in general be considered as 
beautiful ; they are curious and some of them 
oddities, and of forms which surprise at first sight ; 
but who takes that pleasure in contemplating the 
leafless Stapelia or the grotesque Cactus^ (however 
extraordinary the flowers of some species may be,) 
which he does in looking on a Rose or a Camellia f 
None whose tastes are not vitiated or singular^ or 
who do not look solely with the eye of science. 
One or two curious or ugly objects, however, may 
be admissible to show that there are sudh things ; 
and of these we shall select a few of the hardiest, 
and of those which have the finest flowers, arran- 
ging ihem according to their time of flowering. 
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Mtsembryanthemum lutea-viride. Yellowish-green 
flowers OD a low spreading plant. 

M. perviride. Dark green flowers on a herba- 
ceous thick-leaved tuft rising only an inch or 
two from the pot 

February and March. 

Muemhryanthemum semicylindricum. 

M. gibboxum. 

M. aureunij B. M. 262. Fine golden flowers on 
a bushy straggling plant which often continues 
in bloom for several months together. 

M. maximum., Moonshaped leaves ! 

April and May. 

Mtsembryanthemum pulchellum. 

M. coccineumj B. M. 262. Scarlet flowers. 

M. micanSj B. M. 448. Glittering. 

June. 

Aloe acuminata^ or Hedgehog Aloe, B. M. 757. 
A. plicatilis^ Fan, B. M. 457. 
A. variegata, partridge-breast, B. M. 613. 
A. obUqua^ broad*marbled, B. M. 979. 
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Sempervivum tortuosum, B. M. 296. 
Mesembryanthemum spectaUky B. M. 396. 
M. steUigerumj B. M. 70. 
M. aurantium. 
M. capitatum. 

July. 

Cotyledon ovatOy B. M. 321. 

Agave americanay A. R. 438. 

Aloepictay B. M. 1323. 

Aizoon glinoides. 

Mesembryanthemum inclaudens, A. R. 388. 

August. 
Cacalia Kleima. 

m 

C. Ficoides. 

Mesembryanthemum conspicuum. 
M. ejpansum. 
M. bellidiflorum. 
M. canaliculatum. 

September to December. 

Mesembryanthemum tigrinum. 

M. depressumy B. M- 1866. 

M. nitidumy B. M. 326. 

M. confertum. 

Sempervivum arboreum, B. R. 99. 
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Antherieum revohitum, B. M. 1044. 

Septus capensisy A. R. 90. 

Anacampseras aracknoidesy B.M. 1368. Cobweb 

Anacampseros. 

A number of other succulent plants might be 
enumerated, and especially if the genera Cactvis 
and Stapelia were admitted, as these, though pro- 
perly dry-stove plants, will live in a green-house : 
but the above specimens are much more than 
enough for any small or showy green-house ; and 
we must confess we would rather none were ad- 
mitted, than see one half of them introduced and 
occupying the place of much finer plants* 

Greenrhouse succulents are of the easiest pos- 
sible culture and propagation ; lime rubbish and 
loam, or sand and loam, is the best soil ; the pots 
being well drained, and care being taken never 
to over-water them. Succulents with very thick 
leaves, as the Aloe^ Crassulaj^c, will live for months 
without any water, and Mesembryanthemums re- 
quire it chiefly when they are in flower. None 
of the succulents, excepting the last-mentioned 
genus, should be set out in the open air during 
summer, as they are very apt to be rotted by rain 
and gold. Cuttings allowed to dry a day or two 
after they are taken off, and then planted in sandy 
loam, root speedily and certainly ; and the Mesemr 
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bryanthemum may be propagated in this way t6 
any extent, and so as to have abundance of plants 
to plant out in the open borders of the floweir- 
garden, to flower during August and September 
if the season is dry and warm. The Mesembry- 
enthemum indeed is the only genus of green-house 
succulents which has any pretensions to beauty 
in tiie flower : soine admire them on account of 
their flowers and extreme hardiness; and one 
gardener has carried their culture to a conside- 
rable extent in pits ; in these he plants them with- 
out pots, and chiefly the species indaudens, aur 
rantiuniy perfoludumy delttndeSf and barbatum. 
The strong growing kinds are put towards the 
bkck, and the dwarf ones in the front of the pit 
They grow vigorously, he says, and '^ flower in a 
svperior manner to what they do in small pots : 
nothing can surpass the brilliancy of their blos- 
soms in a bright summer day, and many of them 
•coorfinue flowering during the winter. All the 
culture they require is thinning, and protection by 
mats over the glass in serere weather. In summer 
the sashes may be taken ofi", and the soil covered 
with black atones like rock-work to attract and r^ 
fractthe heat." (Hint. Trans, v. 274.) There is no 
flue to this pit, but it is protected by being placed 
^igainst the front wall of a hot-house. 
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Subsect 7. Btdbous-rooted Greerhhouse Plants. 

There are a considerable number of bulboush 
rooted plants which are inhabitants of the green- 
house, and a number of liiem usually grown in 
the dry-stove will live there. ' This class of plants 
however have no show excepting when in flower, 
and half the year at least they have not even leaves, 
being wholly dormant under the soil. We advise 
but very few of them, therefore, to be admitted into 
the villa green-house, and these few we think 
should be brought .to it only a few days before 
they come JBto flower, and taken frpm it imme- 
diately after, their blossoms begin to fade, and kept 
in frames or pits all the rest of the year. We 
shall enumerate some of the most showy green* 
house bulbous plants, chiefly in the or4,er of their 
flowering. 

March to May. 

Cyclamen persicumy B. M.. 44. Purple vi<det-'like 
flowers on coriaceous roundish leaves, which 
lie close to the ground. 

Gladiolus Watsonius, B. M. 450 and .569. 

G. quadrangularisy B. M. 567. . 

G. viperatusy B. M. 688. 

G. hirmtusj B. M. 674. 

G. hastatusy B. M. 1564. 
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Gladiolus gracilisy B. M. 562. 

G. cuspidatus, B. M. 582. 

G. undulatus, B. M. 538. 

G. Milleri, B. M. 632. 

Trickonema cruciatum^ B. M . 575. 

T. speciosum, B. M. 1476. 

Geissorhiza excisay B. M. 584. 

Hesperantha radiatdy B. M. 673. 

H. pilosa, B. M. 1475. 

H.falcatay B. M. 566. 

H. cirmamameaj B. M. 1054, 

Sparaxis tricoloTy B. M. 381. 

S. t sanguineo-purpureay B. M. 1482. ► 

S. t. violaceo^urpureay B. M. 1482. f. 2. 

S. t rose(halbay B. M. 1482. f. 3. 

S. bicoloTy B. M. 548. 

S. grandifloray B. M. 541. 

S.g. striatay B. M. 779. 

S. g. LiliagOy B. R. 252. 

Ixia linearity B. M. 570. 

/. camUariSy B. M. 617. 

/. aulicay B. R. 1018. 

L'patensy B. M. 522. 

I. leucantka. 

I. hybriday B. M. 128. 

/. conicdy B. M. 539. 

/. monadelphay B. M. 607. 

LJlejnwsay B. M. 624. 
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Ixia curta^ B. M. 1378. 

/. columellarisy B. M. 630. 

/. retmay B. M. 629. The flowers are odoriferous, 

and appear in January and February. 
/. scillarisy squill-like flowers, also in January and 

February. 
Tritonia crispa^ B. M. 678. 
T.squalidayB.U.^^l. 
Watsonia spicatUj B. M. 523. 
LachenaUa cantaminataj B. M. 1401. 
L. lucida, B. M. 1372. 
Z. racemqsay B. M. 1517. 
L. pustulatay B. M. 817. 
L. purpurethcarukay B. M. 746. 
L.bifotiay B. M. 1611. 
L. roseGy A. R. 296. 
L. umfoliay B. M. 766. 
L. tricoloTy B. M. 82. 
L. quadricolor, B. M. 588 and 1097. 
L. pendtUay B. M. 690. 



^une. 



AmaryUis formasissimay B. M. 47. 
A. blanduy B. M. 1450. 
A.viUatOy B.M. 129. 
A. purpureay B. M. 1430. 
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Amaryllis coranica^ B. R. 139. 

A. auredj B. M. 409. 

A, curvifoliaj B. M. 725. 

A. corusca^ B. M. 1089. 

A. Johnsaniy the A. spectabilis of B. C. 

A. venusta, B. M. 1090. 

A. radiataj A. R. 95* 

A. undulatay B. M. 369. 

A. humilis, B. M. 726. 

A.Jleanwsay B. R. 172. 

A. Umgifolia, B. M. 661. 

A. revoluta, B. M. 915 and 1178. 

Pancratium canarieme^ B. R. 174- 

Agapanthus umbellatuSf B. M. 600. 

Antholyzavittigeray B. M, 1172. 

A. athiopicay B . M . 66 1 . 
Gladiolus versicolor^ B. M. a. 1042. 
G. tristisy B. M. 272. 
G.cameusy B. M. 691. 

G. augustusy B. M. 602. 
Babiana tubifloray B. M. 847. 

B. tubatdy B. M. 680. 

JB. spathaceay B. M. 638. 
Aristea melaleucay B. M. 1277. 
Lapeyrousia corymbosdy B. M. 695. 
Witsenia corymbosay B. M. 895. 
Lachenalia angustifoliay B. M. 735. 
Z. unicolory B. M. 1373. 



Ill 

Lackenalia nervosa^ B.;M. 1497. 
L. sessilifioraj A. R. 460. 

July. 

Hamanthus coccineuSj B. M. 1075. 
H. rotundifoUuSj B. M. 1618. 
Strumaria gemmatay B. M. 1620. 
Crinum pedunculatunij B. R. 62. 
Cyrtanthus collinusy B. R. 167. 
C.obliquuSyB.M. 1183. 
C.uniflorusy B. R. 168. 
Brunsvigia Jasephinay B. R. 192 and 193. 
B.multijhray B.M. 1619. 
Amaryllis equestrisy B. M* 305. 
A. e. majoTy B. R. 234. 
A. caruscay B. M. 1089. 
Trichonema ptidicumy B. M. 1244. 
T. roseum, B. M. 1225. 
Htsperantha graminifoliay B.M. 1254. 
Ixia columellarisy B. M. 630. 
Tritoma capensisy B. M. 1531. 
T. Rochemisy B.M. 1503. 
T.miniatay B. M.609. 
Watsania rosethalbay B. M. 537. 
W. roseay B. M. 1072. 
Gladiolus cardinalisy B. M. 135. 
purpurea f B. M., 1052. 
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Babiana villosa, B. M. 583. 

Morea Pavonia^ B. M. 1247, and various other 

species not exactly bulbous-rooted. 
Lachenalia isopetala. 

August. 

Amaryllis aurea, B. M. 409. 

A. sarniensisj B. M. 294. The Guernsey Lily, a 
well-known bulb, annually imported from 
Guernsey. 

A.Jksuasay B. M. 172. 

A. reooluta, B. M. 915 and 1178. 

Hamantkus rotundifoliusy B. M. 1618. 

H. quadrivalvisj B. M. 1523. 

Strumaria gemmata^ B. M. 1620. 

Crinum pedunculatumy B, M. 52. 

Tritonia capensisy B . M. 1531. 

T. uvaridy B. M. 758. 

Hesperantha graminifoliay B. M. 1254. 

Lapyrausia fissifoliuy B. M. 1246. 

Iris tnaraoidesj B. M. 693. 

PoUanthos tuberosay B. M. 63. The Tuberose, a 
most odoriferous plant, of which there are dou- 
ble and single varieties. The roots are annually 
imported from South America and Italy. 

F err aria undulata, B. M. 144. 

Ferraria antherosay B. M. 751. 
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Tigridia pmxmia^ B. M. 532. 
Lackenalia rubida, B. M. 993. 



September to December. 

fFatsonia marginata mnar, B. M. 1530. 
Gladiolus breotfoUus^ B. M. 727 and 992. Flow- 

ers in December and January. 
JFitsesia maura, A. R. 5. Flowers in November, 

December and January. 
Hamanthus tigrinus^ B. M. 1705. 
H. fuadrhahis, B. M. 1528. 
H. tancetefoUus. 
Stfwnaria^filifolia. 
S. stetlaris. 
AnunylBs pumHa. 
Dritoma mediae B. M. 744. 
T. pumUa, B. M. 764. 
OmUhogaltttn tdveumi B. R. 235. 
O.iacteum, B.M. 1134. 
O. revobitum, B.M^66d. 
O. elatum, B. M. 52& 
SdHabreoifotiay B. M. 1468. FIdwers in Decern^ 

ber and January. 

The above list comprises most of the choice 
green-house bulbs at present in cultivation : it 
contains ten times the number which we would wish 
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to see introduced in the villa green-houae (for bulbs 
assort as ill with woody eyergreeh^^ as do the 
succulent tribe) : but as all of them may be better 
grown and flowered in a flued pit, than any where 
else, we have made our catalogue more ample for 
the benefit of such as may resort to this plan. 

The culture of bulbs is sufficiently simple, pro- 
vided two points be strictly attended to : the first 
i^ to take care not to injuise their leaves, and to 
keep them near the light ; and the second is, 
when the plants have done growing, to give them 
little or no water. From ignorance of the im- 
portance of attending to these two points, it is 
not uncommon to see bulbs in green-houses, which 
have lived for several years, and never shown any 
blossoms, especially of the genera Oinum and 
Amaryllis. Whether a bulb will blossom or not, 
depends entirely on its culture ^ring the fore- 
going season ; that is, on whether it was so cir- 
cumstanced as to bring its leaves to perfection. 
If the leaves were fully growa and properly 
exposed to the influence of the light, then the sap 
will hove been duly elaborated by them, and an 
embryo flower formed in the bulb ; if otherwise, 
no embryo will have been formed, and no culture 
whatever during the succeeding year will efrect 
the production of a flower during that year. All 
bulbs have a certain period of the year, in which 
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they are in a dormant state. I'his in a state of 
nature, is invariably after the seeds are ripened ; 
but as in a green-house many or most of this fa- 
mily do not ripen seeds, the gardener is required 
to watch the period when the leaves show indi- 
cations of decay, and then to lessen supplies of 
water, and shortly afterwards to cease from watering 
altogether, till the season returns, when the bulbs 
regerminate. The bulbs during this period are, 
on the whole, best kept in the pots, under the soil in 
a dry shady place, and in the same temperature 
as that in which they are in the habit of growing. 
Some bulbs may be taken out of the soil and kept 
some time in papers ; but if this is done for motb 
than a week or two, it tends to weaken the bulb. 
The greater part of exotic bulbs should be taken out 
of the pot, and repotted in fresh soil, a week or 
two before their period of regerminating. 

Loam with a little sand, vegetable mould, or 
mould of spit dung, forms a compost or soil in which 
almost all bulbs will thrive. 

The Amaryllis requires a richer loam than most 
bulbs, and Ij:ia and Gladiolus a soil rather more 
sandy than the general average : equal parts of 
peat and sand answer well for most of the Cape 
or African bulbs, and loamy soil for tfiose of thi 
East Indies. 

AH bulbs require to be placed near the light, anii 

I 2 
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they should have abundance of air in mild weather, 
and plenty of water whilst in a growing state. 

Bulbs are mostly propagated by off-sets ; and 
some^ as the Ij:ut and Gladioli^ afford seeds. 
Tumcate bulbs, as some of the Ornithogalums, if 
cut over a little above the middle and the root end 
plaited with the section exposed, will form nume- 
rous little gems near the margin of the outer coat ; 
and of most scaly bulbs, if a leaf in full growth be 
stripped off close down to the base of the bulb, and 
planted in light sandy soil, it will produce young 
gems at its base, and propagate by that means. 



Sect. I V« Hardy and half-hardy Plants that may 
be admitted in the Green-house. 

The next subject of consideration is the hardy 
and half-hardy plants that may deserve admission 
to a certain extent in the green-house ; and these 
we shall, as before, notice in monthly order. 

January, February, and March. 

Early in the beginning of the year, or even in 
the preceding November and December, some 
bulbs should be planted in pots of sandy loam, 
plunged in the open garden, and covered with 
rotten tan, leaves, or litter. These after they have 
rooted maybe taken up and placed for forcing in 
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a pit or hot-bed, if such are in use ; or kept some 
time in the kitchen or laundry, even though in 
the dark, till they protrude their leaves an inch 
or more, and then they may be set in the green- 
house. Some plant in pots, and set at once in 
the green-house, and others plant and set at once 
on heat, or in the kitchen, or other warm room ; 
but it is a great advantage to bulbs to be plunged in 
cold earth for some time after planting, as it jcauses 
them to send out more numerous and vigorous 
roots, and when once this is done they may be 
placed on heat or in the green-house. Even when 
bulbs are to be forced in a regular hot-house, and 
also when they are to be blown in glasses of water, 
it is of the gpreatest advantage to root them in cold 
earth in the first place ; for put on heat or on 
water, the roots never protrude freely, and the 
leaves and flqwers are in consequence imperfectly 
nourished. The sorts of bulbs which may be ad- 
mitted in the green-house are the following, and 
those imported are generally the best blowers. 

Polyanthus Narcissus, several varieties; say 
six pots. 

Jonquil Narcissus ; two or three pdts. 

Hyacinths ; a dozen pots. 

Persian Iris for its odour ; one plant will per- 
fume a whole gre^n-house. 

Chalcedonian and Snakeshead Iris ; apot of cslich. 
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Due van Thol Tulip, Snowdrop, Aconite Crocus, 
Dens canis and Scilla vema ; not more than one 
small pot of each for the sake of variety. 

Some persons are particularly attached to the 
culture of bulbs, in pots or water glasses. To 
such we submit the following select list of Hya- 
cinths, Narcissi, and Tulips^ from which the kinds 
wanted for either purpose may be ordered. In 
doing this it is advisable to state whether the 
bulbs are to be grown in earth or in water, as 
m the latter case such bulbs are chosen as are of 

I 

moat mature growth. 

HYACINTHS. 



DmMe Red. 
Amelia, reel. 
Augustus Rexy red, 
Aurelius Prudens, red, 
Beaute Hortense, red. 
Catharina Victorieusey rpty, 
Duchesse de Parma, red. 

r 

Euterpe^ red. 

Flos Sanguineus, red, 

Gloria Solis, red, 

Oroot Vors^ iwy. 

Hirsilia^ red, 

11 Pastor fido, roty. 

Julia, roty. 

La Beaut6 Supreme, red, 

Lllonneur d'Amsterdam, red. 

Madam Zoutman, red. 

Marquis de la Coste, red, 

Regioa Rubrorum, red. 



Rose Mignome, my. 
Soleil Royal, red. 
Superb Royal, red, 
Waterloo, red. 

Double Bbte. 
Alamode, dark. 
Admiral de Ruyter, dark. 
Aristides, pale. 
Bleu Fono6, dark, 
Bucentaurius, dark* 
Comte de Veri, dark. 
Comte de St Priest^ pale. 
Due d'Angouleme, pale. 
Due de Bronswick, dark, 
Diic de Normandy, dark, 
Florus, dark, 
Georgius Tertius, ptde. 
La Majestueuse, dark. 
Mignonne de Dryfhout, pnle. 
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Monwiue 6fi Frants^, ptJe, 


Pais d'Amiens, red. 


Mon Amie, dark. 


Emilius, blue. 


Montigni. 


Emicus, blue. 


Orondatesy dark. 


Kmg'a Mande, blue. 


Panniiiioy dark. 


La Crepusqule, blue 


Pasquin^jpoi!^, 


Lord Liverpool, blue. 


Passetouty dark. 


Nimrod, blue. 


Pourpre de Tyr, dark. 


William Tell, blue. 


Susaooa Elizabeth, dark. 


Madam Talleyrand, wMte. 


Velours Noir, dark. 


States General, white. 


Ihuble White. 


Triumph Blandina, white. 


Alunodey ivkUe. 


Valnqueur, white. 


Altesne Boyale^ purple eye. 




Anna Maria, jncrp^ eye. 


NABCISSI. 


Blanchard, whUe. 


Baselman Major. 


Blanchfleiuv white. 


Grand Monarque. 


Comtesse de Dagenfcldt, red eye. 


Grand Primo Citronier. 


Due de ValoiS) white. 


La Belle Leigeoise. 


Gloria Floi:um Suprema, red eye 


. Primo Luteo. 


Grand Moofir^ue, redeye. 


Soleil d'Or. 


Madam de St Simoo, red eye. 


Double Roman. 


Mignonne de Delft, red eye. 


Single Paper White. 


Og *Roi de Basan, red eye. 


Narciui are generally ordered 


Spheri Bfundiy purple eye. • 


by the kalfdoun or doMSn. 


Sultaa Afihmeti white. 




VvcgpjWhite. 


TULIPS. 


William Frederick, red eye. 


Clarimond. 


Due de Bern d'Or, yellom. 


Due Van Thpl. 




Double Duo Van Ibol. 


Single HyadiUki. 


Plus Aimable. 


Epichaus, red. 


Pottebakka, red. 


Henrietta Wilhelmioa, red. 


Pottebakka, ye^. 


Koning9 Jewell, red. 


Select TuUpt are generaUy otm 


L'Eclair, red. 


dered by the dozen. 
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We subjoin.a list of handsome flowering Hya- 
cinths which do not exceed 1^. 6^. per bulb : many 
of |these, though less new or rare, rank in regard 
to absolute beauty, as highly as others which 
cost twice, thrice, and four times that sum. 



Pemiqtie Quanie, roiy. 
Rouge Channante, red. 
Aiure Inoomparabley pdU blue. 
La tncDiie Aim^e, dark blue. 
Hugo Grodus, r€^, 
Fhoeoix, rerf. 
CoDstantia Eliabetb, ttAde, 

purpkijf^ 
Don Gratuit, fMU^yeUomey^ 
Duchesse de Bedford, vAite. 
GekrooD Jewel van Haarlem, 

Giande Magnificence, «Atte, 



Soleil brillant, red. 
BeautI charmante, blue. 
Diadem de Flora, red. 
Violet Supeibe, wAitf, P^iT^ fy^' 
Chrjfaalora, wkUe^ yeUoto eye, 
L'Or Vegetable, whiUy gold fyr . 
Oi^ix^whiU mid gold, ' 
Aimable Rosette, red. 
Bishop of Munster, bbte* 
Boronicus, blue, 
L*Ami du Coeur, Wue, 
Rouge Charmante, red. 
Grandeur Trioropbante, whUe. 
Mon Bijou, dark Mmt. 



We next enumerate the other bulbs usually 
imported and forced, chiefly in pots of earth. 



JONQUILS. 
Larg^t Double Dutch. 
Second Size ditto. 
Larg^ Englisb. 
Sweetrscented Single. 



IRIS. 
^Persian. 
Cbalcedonian. 
Spanish Bulbous. 
English ditto. 



Jonqudi are generally ordered Peaoock, large. 
by the dozen. Iriaei are generally ordered by 

the doxen. 
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ANEMONES. 
Finest mixed double. 
Fine ditto ditto. 
Good ditto ditto. 
Early nngle. 
Double Hortensia. 
Single ditto. 
Purple ditto. 

AnftmomeM are generolfy or- 
dered by the pmmd, hU ike three 
latt torU by the roirf. 

RANUNCULUS. 
SuperfijnLmixed double. 
Fine ditto. 

Good Border. 
Semi Double. 
Scarlet Turban. 
Yellow Turban. 

Ordered by the hundred. 

CROCUSES. 
Large Yellow. 
Second Size Yellow. 
Blue. 
White. 

ScOtBO. 

Violet-Striped. 
Cloth of Gold. 
Dutch ditto. 
Saffron. 
Dutch mixed. 



English mixed. 

Crocmee are ordered by the 
hundred, 
DouUe Snowdrops, ordered by the 

hundred, 
FritiHariaSy mixed. 
Ditto in sorts. 
CoklMcttmSy double. 
Ditto single. 

Dog's Tooth Violets. 
Stars of Bethlehem. 
Gladiolus. 
Guernsey Lilies. 
Belladonna ditto. 
Jaoobea ditto. 
Martigon ditto. 
Tiger ditto. 

Ftocratium maritimum. 

AU the abeve are ordered By the 
dozen, 

Amaiyllis longifoUa. 
■ Regina. 

vittata. 

« Ixia crocata. 

Ordered by the root. 
Grape Hyacinths. 
Laige Musk ditto. 
Small Musk ditto. 
Double tuberose. 
Hgridia pavonia. 

Ordered by the doun. 



The above lists are taken from the annual Ca- 
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talogue of Warner, Seaman, and \V^af^er^ Cornhill, 
whO) with MaaoQ o£ Fleet-street, are the principal 
importers of bulbs in the City of London. 

If there is room in the villa green-house, a pot of 
sweetbriar, previously forwarded in a pit, hot-bed, 
or warm kitchen till the buds are ready to break, may 
be admitted for the sake of perfuming the air. 

The same may be said of a pot or two of the 
moss or Provence rose, of the Persian lilac, and 
scarlet thorn ; but unless there is abundance of 
room, and ample me^s. of forcing tl^^m, so as not 
to set them- in the green-house till the bl»om is 
expanded, they are much better kept out. So 
much winter brought into view tends to destroy 
the character of the place, and render it little 
better than a shrubbery. 

If pinks, sweet peas, violets, and other showy 
and odoriferous flowers, can be forced in pits, so 
as to be in bloom before they are brought to the 
green-house, a few of them may be admitted ; but, 
as before observed, unless the green-housQ i^ 
very large, the fewer the better. A lobby, ante- 
room, stair, hall, or even the drawing-room, are 
fitter places for forced productionis than the green- 
house, where by contras^t with the proper inhabit- 
ants they lessen the dignity of the place. 

A few pots of mignionette, both of - tJie dwarf 
an4 tree l^ind^ should be kept in^ the green-house 
all the year round. 
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To have mignionette in perfection throughout 
the year, three sowings are requisite ; the first in 
the beginning of August for blowing in Decem- 
ber, January, and February; the second about 
the end of August for March, April, and May ; 
the third about the end of February for June, 
July, and August ; and the fourth about the end 
of May for September, October, and November. 
Sow in pots about 3 or 4 inches diameter, and 
when the plaiits have three leaves thin them out 
to four or at most five in a pot. Protect them 
from heavy rains by a frame, and frpm frost by co- 
verings oyer the frame, and in the sunmier months 
keep the young plants under the shade of a wall. 

The tree mignionette, which is merely a variety 
of the dwarf sort, requires exactly the same treat- 
ment, excepting that only one plant must be left 
in a pot^ and this trained to a single stem. As 
mignionette when trained as a tree lasts much 
longer than when left to trail on the ground, one 
ifowing in spring will produce plants which will 
last a year. In training, care should be taken to 
pinch pfi* all blossoms that appear before thS stem 
has attained the proper height. B^ pinching 
them off during a whole summer, the plants will 
be two or three feet high by the autumn and will 
make a fine appearance, and be profixsely covered 
with bloom during the winter. 
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April, May and June. 

Mignionette and hyacinths as during the pre- 
ceding months ; and perhaps a pot or two of Nea- 
politan violets (a variety of Viola odorata so 
named), of spring cyclamen, of auricula and choice 
wall-flowers or stocks. But the proper green- 
house plants will now ipake such a fine appear- 
ance that few of these extraneous articles will be 
necessary. 

Juncy July^ August and September. 

During these months the green-house plants in 
pots are generally out of doors ; and on the green- 
house stage are generally scattered a few pots of 
tender annuals, as balsams, cockscombs, globe 
amaranths, &c. In some cases a few pots of 
useful plants are very properly added ; as of capsi- 
cums, egg plants, love apples, basil, and cucum- 
bers trained to fan-shaped trellises fixed to the 
pots. All of these articles are admissible ; the 
cucumbers, love apples and capsicums are useful 
in every family for pickling, stewing, and sauces, 
and they correspond well with the clusters of 
grapes which ought to be hanging from the 
rafters. 

All these plants must be raised on heat ; and 
the true way to bring them to a large size is, 
to use very rich soil, to plant at first in small pots, 
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and every ten or twelve days to transplant them 
into pots a size larger, till at last the cucumbers 
are in pots a foot in diameter ; the balsams into 
pots 8 inches in diameter ; and the others into 
pots from 8 to 6 inches across, according to their 
natural size, &c. 

October^ November aod December. 

In the beginning of October the green-house 
plants are generally replaced ; but a few of the 
most hardy sorts, not above a foot or 18 inches in 
height above the pots, may be kept out two 
months longer in common frames, to make room 
on the green-house stage for a small collection of 
Chrysanthemums and Dahlias. These flowers, 
the Chrysanthemums especially ,produce a charm- 
ing effect in the green-house at this season, when 
so few plants are in flower ; and, with the excep- 
tion of one or two sorts, it is only in the green- 
house that they will flower freely and maintain 
their blossoms in due form and colour. In the. 
open air, at this season, the cold prevents the 
buds from expanding properly, and the wet 
drenches uid disfigures the flower as soon aa it is 
expanded. Whoever therefore would enjoy the 
Chrysanthemums must either force them in spring, 
in a pit or hot-bed, so as they may flower in the * 
open air in August and September, x)r blow them 
in a green-house or in some other plant habitatio^^ 
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For the Dahlias a green-house is not essential, 
as they flower earlier in the season; but by not 
planting a few of the roots till the end of May, 
and then putting them in pots, a few plants may 
be obtained, which will come into flower in Oc- 
tober and November in a green-house, and make 
a fine assemblage along with the Chrysanthemums. 

The varieties of the Chrysanthemum (CAry^n- 
tkemum indicum of Linnsus) have all been ob- 
tained from China within the present century, 
and chiefly withid the last seven years. They 
are, the 

Purple. Quilied flamed yellow. 

CbaDgeable vhite. Quilled pink flowered. 

Quilled white. £arly crimson. 

Superb white. Large quilled oranges, 

"fasselled white. Expanded light purple. 

Quilled yeilow. Quilled light purple. 

Sulphur yellow. Curled lilac 

Golden yellow. Superb clustered yellow. 

Large lilac Semirdouble quilled pink. 
Hose or pink. ^^ Semi-double quilled white. 

Bu'tf or orange. Small yellow single. 
Spanish brown. 

All them varieties are b^&tiful ; and, as thie 
|5lant8 are so exceedingly easy»of culture, we re- 
commend one or two specimens of each of them 
to b6 grown in small pots. They are propagated 
by dividing at the root, or by cuttingis taken either 
from the flowtering stems or from the ground 
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shoots. The cuttings from tlie stem make the 
neatest and smallest plants, tod cotiie soonest into 
flower: those of the root also make eitcelfent 
j(>lant^, as do single root shodts or stickers ihpi 
off with a heel and a few fibres attached. 

To preserve a collection in Itftle space, the best 
way is to grow the plants iii single pot^bfkStnall 
size (say 2 or 3 iiiches diameter), and fieV^r to 
allow more than one stem to eacl p6t Take 6S 
the cuttings in May, kncl plant each in thet;eiitre 
of a pot 2 inches in diameter witliiti, in rich loamy 
soil ; place them in the shade', or in k cold frkmt 
covered with a mat, for a few days till thejr htfve 
struck, then remove them to a cool shaded airy 
situation, setting them on T)oards, 'slsltes^ o^ bridksr, 
or otherwise so placing them thiat the worms ma^ 
not get into the pots. Here let them rem^n with- 
out shifting into larger pots or renewing the soil, 
but only supplying water (and manure water may 
be used if at hand), and tying them with blaci 
threads to neat rods about 2 feet or 2 feet 9 inches 
in length. By the middle of September the 
plants will be from 18 inches to 2 feet in length^ 
according to' their kinds; and clothed with foliage, 
and some of them with side shoots from the 
bottom upward . About the beginning of October 
the plants will show flower buds : in order to 
have strong flowers, pinch off* all these but the 
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centre one and three side ones; or, if the plant is 
notvery strong and branchy, leave the centre one 
only : next, as the plants have now attained nearly 
their full height, adjust the props so as they may 
just reach within an inch of the top bud, and no 
higher or lower unless the plant is very vigorous, 
when it may be a few inches lower. These props 
ought to be made tapering, and should terminate 
in points not more than 1-1 6th of an inch in dia- 
meter. Tie the stem and side flowers neatly and 
sjrmmetrically to them with small black threads ; 
clean die pots, stir up and freshen the mould on 
their surface, and remove them to the green-house. 
Here for the first week let them have all the air 
possible night and day ; the second week the air 
may be diminished, and afterwards they^will bear 
the usual treatment of green-house plants at this 
season. 

Tliere are various other modes of growing the 
Chrysaothemum, but the above is by far the best 
with a view to flowering them in the green-house. 

TM Dahlia is a plant as easily cultivated as 
the common potatoe, and, like it, the chief atten- 
tion it requires is to keep the roots from being 
injured by frost For this purpose they are taken 
up yearly in autumn, and kept in dry sand in a 
cellar or shed during winter. In spring, those 
intended to flower early are planted in ppts in 
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February, and forwarded in a pit or hot4>ed» and 
when grown one foot or more, by the end of 
May they are planted in the open air, either 
turned out of the pot or the pot buried in the soil. 
Those meant to flower later are . planted in the 
potatoe season in May in the open ground ; and 
those intended to flower late in the green-house 
are reserved in dry sand till the end of May or 
beginning of June, and then potted and plunged 
in the open ground. When they come up, limit 
the stems to one or three, and tie them neatly ta 
rods of 3 or 4 feet in length. They will throw 
out side-shoots, which require to be thinned when 
they ar^ very numerous ; and at no time should 
more than one flower-bud be allowed to come for- 
ward on each side-shoot. About the beginning 
of October their future beauty and effect may be 
predicted, and now they ought to be nicely ad-r 
justed to the props, a bud left on each side-shoot, 
and three or four on the top of the main shoot 
Remove them to the green-house, and treat them 
exactly as the Chrysanthemums. 

The Dahlia requires a pot at least 6 inches in 
diameter even to flower one shoot freely, and 
therefore only a very few can be admitted into t^ 
small green-house. These few may be the fol^ 
lowing, or some of the endless sub-varieties whicli 
belong to them. 
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Of the fertile-rayed (Dahlioifupet^ua), the pur- 
ple, rose, pale, white, sulphur, yellow, tawny, 
copper, brick-red, dark red, pomegranate-coloured, 
dark purple. Add a few of the double and semi* 
double sorts for variety, though single flowers are 
preferred. 

Of the barren-rayed {Dahlia frustranea), the 
scarlet, orange, and saffron : of this species the 
double varieties are the most beautiful ; whereas 
of the f(^tile^rayed species, the single flowers ar^ 
oonsidered more beautiful than the double. 

Sect. V. Selection of Plants proper for a Con'- 
seroatorjfy or Green^house, in which the plants 
are not grown in pots^ but in beds and borders. 

The next point to consider is the stock proper 
for a conservatory or green-house, in which the 
plants are not grpwn in pots, but in beds and 
borders. 

The first observation we have to make here is, 
that in such a green-house, unless of very great ex- 
tent, the collection must be very limited, because 
the species cannot be kept in such small compass 
as when in pots ; nor will they flower unless allow-> 
edto acquire a considerable size. Hence it is, that 
the stock proper for a conservatory consists chiefly 
of the larger-growing genera, as Camellia, a few 
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of the larger Heaths, Protea, Banksia^ Acacia, 
Myrtus, Melaleuca, Malva, Crotalaria, Metrosi- 
deros, Colutea, Cassia, Buddlea, Nerium, Stru- 
thiola, Lantana, and especially Citrus^ In short, 
oranges, lemons, camellias, myrtles, banksii^, 
proteas, acacias, melaleucas, and a few other Cape 
and Botany Bay plants, are all that can with pro- 
priety be admitted in a small conservatory : — ^there 
they must have abuadance of room, air and light ; 
and, as we have before observed, the free enjoy- 
ment of the weather during the summer months. 
A conservatory, therefore, can never become 
so general or so desirable an addition to a villa 
as a green-house. It is a splendid accompaniment 
to a mansion or palace, and for such edifices 
alone is it suitable. 

The following is a detailed selection of Con- 
servatory Plants. 

TL. largeit iixe; S. malUU uxe, Tho9e havitig no mark are 

iniermediate between L. and $.] 

Acacia armata, L. Acacia alata 

A. undulata ^ Aotus villosa> S. 

A. verticillata,L. Araticaria excelsa, L. 

A. longifolia, L. A. imbricata, L. 

A. nigricans Azalea indica, iingle red, S. 

A. pulchella A. indica,iou6/!epur/>/«, S. 

A. pubeacenSy L* A. indica, t'mgk wfkUe, S. 

A. d^ciirrens, L. Banksia ericifolia, L 

K 2 
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Banksia, all the genus Daviesia ulicina 

Beaufortiadecussata D. latifolia 

Borooia pianata Dryandra, all the genut^ partieu" 

B. sernilata larly floribunda and longifolia. 
Brachysemalatifolium) Epacris grandiflora 
B.undulatum } E. pungens, S. 
CallistachyB lanoeolata, L. Eutaxia myrtifoliay S. 

C. ovata, L* Fuchsia coodnea (espalier) 
Calothamnus quadrifida, S. Gastrolobium bilobum, S. 
C. villosa, S. Gnidia pinifolia, S. 

C. gracilis, S. Goodia lotifolia 

Camellia, any species or variety, G. pubescens 

C. Saaaiiqua m,Ul do well to Grevillea linearis 

run up a pillar or tram upon G. buxifolia 

an espalier, Hovea Celsij S. 

Chiysanthemum indicum ndght H. linearis^ S. 

he introduced when in bloom, Humea elegans might be turned 
and phmged in the borders as into the conservatory when com- 
if growing there, ing into flower ; grows nearly, six 

Citrus, any or all according to the feet m height, 

uze of the house and the taste Indigofera australis 

of the owner. Lambertia formosa, S. 

Clethraarborea, L. L. echinata, S. 

C. Tariegata, L. Loddigesia oxaUdifolia, $. 

Cornea spedosa, S. Magnolia fuscata, L. 

C. viridisy S. Melaleuca splendens 

Crotalaria elegaos, S, M. hypericifolia 

Crowea saligna M. dioBmifolia 

Cytisus canariensis M. thynuefolia 

G. prolifenis Metrosideros floribunda 

C. foliolosus M. rigida 

Dab cotinifolia, L. Nerium, to he brought into flower 

Daphn^ odora in the staoe^ and thenphmged in 

Datura arborea, L. the borders of the conservatory, 
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Pelargonium, any ^ Me shrubby 
tpecks for a year or two only, 
Pimelea tinifoliai S. 
Piniis lanceolata 
Pittosporum undulatum, L. 
P. Tobira, L. 
Polygala speciosa 
P. oordata 
P. oppositifolia 
P. myrdfolia 
P. latifolia 



Polygala bracteolata, S. 
Prostanthera Lasiaothits 
Pultensa daphnoides, S. 
P. stipulacea, S. 
P. retusa, S. 
Rosa Noisettea 
R.odorata 

Stenanthera pinifoliay S. 
Tristania laurinay L. 
Zieria Smithii, S. 



Climbers, Twiners^ S^c. 



Acacia prostrata 
Bignonia grandiOora 
B. capreolata 
Billaidiera scandens 
B. mutabilis 
B. longiflora 
Cobsea scandens 
Clematis fiorida 
Ck>Dyolvulus caoariensb 
Coronillajunoea 
Cryptoftte^ graodifioia 
Dolichos lignosus 
Glycine Comptoniana 
G. maculata 
G. macrophylla 
G. sinensts 
G. mbicunda 
Hibbertia dentata 
H. grossularifolia 
U. vvlubilis 



Hoya carnosa (in a warm comer) 

Lonicerajaponica 

L. sinensis 

L. flava 

JLcoccinea 

Maurandia semperflorens 

M. antirrhinifiora 

Passiflora cserulea 

P. fimbriata 

P. caenilea racemosa 

Pelargonium scutatum 

P. carneum 



P. 



-sui)erbum 



P. pinguifolium 

P. zonale, many varieiies 

P. peltaUun 

Rosa Boursaulti 

R. multiilora 

Rubus rossfolius 
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In addition to the above, which are plants of 
known beauty^ we would recommend for the con- 
servatory, as for the green*house, some of the 
newly introduced plants which have not yet 
flowered or been named. Such plants are cal- 
culated to excite great interest, from the circum- 
stance of their being entire strangers ; and when 
any such plant happens to flower for the first 
time in Britain, in our garden^ there is some 
satisfaction in seeinor the circumstance noticed in 
the botanical works where it may be figured, de- 
scribed, and named. 

Many plants well suited for this purpose may 
be obtained in Mr. Mackie^s Nurseries in the 
King's-road, and at Clapton ; the collectors whom 
that enlightened &nd spirited cultivator maintains 
in Australasia, and other parts, having been sin- 
gularly successful, Mr. Tait of the Sloane-street 
Nursery has many of the new plants brought 
from Mexico by Mr. Bullock : Messrs. Brooks 
have imported a number of novelties t Messrs. 
Loddiges receive the contributions of Protestant 
Missionaries from every quarter of the world : 
and in short, in the present day, such is the taste 
for botany and gardening, that almost every Nur- 
seryman has something which nobody has but 
himself 
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Sect. VI. Of the placing or arrangement of 
the Plants in a Green-house. 

Tbe stock for the green-house being got toge- 
ther, the next Aing is to dispose of them on the 
stage in the best manner. One common rule is^ 
to place the smaller plants in front, and the larger^ 
behind ; this is most generally proper, because it 
brings the smallest plants nearest the light. In 
some cases however, where there is a front wall 
which reaches highisrthan the lowest shelf of the 
stage, or which throws a shadow on it, it is bet- 
ter to {dace the santllest plants three or four 
shelves high on the stage, and plants of a larger 
description on the bottom shelves. This more ef- 
fectually attains the object of getting the smallest 
plants nearest the light, and also brings them near 
the eye. 

A second general rule is, to mix all the different 
plants as thoroughly as possible, so that no two of 
a species, or even if possible of a genus, may be 
seen together. The object of this mixture is to 
produce variety ; but a little reflection will con- 
vince any one, that instead of variety it produces 
a sameness of mixture exactly the reverse. Va- 
riety requires a certain degree of distinctness of 
character or feature, on which the eye can repose 
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itself before, and then proceeding to another : but 
where every thing is indiscriminately mixed toge- 
ther, there can be no features, nothing on which the 
eye can dwell with satisfaction ; all is confounded, 
and reduced to a mere chaos of forms and colours. 
Instead of this mode of mixture, we recommend 
as much as is practicable, that each genus and spe- 
cies be kept by itself; and where a number of ge* 
nera form a striking natural order, as the Ertceaty 
Geramactip, ^c, that the whole be grouped toge- 
ther ; not in a formal manner, but so as to show a 
sort of relationship or connexion, and at the same 
tune to blend in with surrounding genera. 
It may be alleged, that where some of the species 
of a genus are large plants, and others small, 
this could not well be done consistently with 
showing off the plants to advants^e : but such an 
objection arises from taking too formal a view of 
the subject By keeping plants together, it is not 
meant to keep them in contact in a compact clump, 
but to place them in visible connexion in irregular 
groups, which is quite consistent with placing the 
tallest plants of the group on the upper part of 
the stage, and the lesser plants nearer the spec- 
tator. It is sufficient that the connexion of the 
species be recognised by the eye, and that there 
appear in the green-house, what there always is 
in natural scenery, something like a natural gra- 
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dation, and blending of character, in shmbs, trees, 
and plants growing together. 

Besides some attention to keeping together 
genera and species, or natural orders where the 
case admits of it, it is desirable also to see that 
they harmonize in growth with the adjoining ge- 
nera or natural orders. For example, after the 
group of Camellias, it would be too violent a con- 
trast to commence with Succulents ; but the Myrtle 
tribe, or Prateacea^ might very well adjoin ; then 
Leguminosea^Geraniaceaj and next the Succulents. 
In short, the most perfect mode of arranging the 
plants on a green-house stage would be to follow 
the natural system of Jussieu : but as to do that 
completely is impracticable, the next thing is to 
follow it as far as we can— and the third best 
thing, to keep the genera together. Neglect of 
the last principle as a general guide is quite inex- 
cusable even in the smallest green-house, — ^atten- 
tion to it will be amply repaid by the eflFect pro- 
duced even on a chamber flower-stage : as a proof 
of this, we have only to refer to the green-houses 
of nurserymen who are extensive growers of 
green-house plants, and especially to the well- 
arranged collections of Messrs. Loddiges in their 
garden at Hackney. 

Let it not be thought, however, because we 
.recommend every genus to be kept by itself, 
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that we carry this 90 far, or lK)ld the principle in 
80 arbitrary and absoliite a maimefy as to exclude 
all or any good effeete that may result from a de- 
yiation from it No man of sound sense ever holds 
any |>rt»cipie in so absolute a manner. That 
good effects may and do arise from a deviation 
from general principles^ wie readily allow, and on 
aU fitting occasions would gladly avail ourselves 
of them. For example, in the midst of a broad 
group of heaths^ it may produce a striking effect 
to place a tall handsome camellia, or to distribute 
two or three hyacinths and polyanthuses in flower ; 
a tall plant of tree mfgnionette may have a fine 
effect among the succulents, and so on. The 
effect produced always carries its own argument, 
and justifies the deviation froin the general prin* 
ciple ; for extraordinary effects, in fact, only become 
such by being beyond the reach of ordinary rules^ 
> The third common rule in placing plants on a 
stage is, to adjust their heights so accurately as 
to make them dress off from the floor to the top of 
the -back wall in one even surface of verdure, like 
a shorn hedge. This produces a striking effect 
at the first glance, but is unfavourable to a pro- 
longed interest, by a more detailed examination) 
of whatever species the collection may be com- 
posed ; only their tops are to be seen, and no 
flowers but what issue from the points of the 
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shoots. What we' would recommend is^ to tOAke 
the sloping surface much . more irfegulietr ; by 
which means the eye of the spectator .would .es;r 
amine the sides of nuUiy of die plants lis well as 
their tops, and the plants 'ifaemselTes would re* 
ceive more benefit from the light and .air. Any 
mode in which plants can be placed ontt stage has 
a tendency to drawthem np to slender fonnsii 
nbked below ; but when they are crowded, . fuid 
so nicely adjusted to an even slope ais is coin*' 
moiily aimed at, the deformity is greatly aggra* 
vated. This evil is beginning to be felt by the 
most eminent exotic gardeners, who now place 
their plants much thinner than formerly, and so 
adjusted in regard to size, that the direct rays of 
this sun, in many cases, repose on the eardi in the 
pofis. The green-house of the Comteaise ds 
Varides at Bayswater, affords a fine example of the 
beneficial effects of this sparse mode of jdiMnng 
thie pots- The plants there, are generally so well 
clothed with foliage from the pot upwards, that 
almost any one of them taken at random, and 
placed on a pedestal, would form a fine single 
object This, indeed, is the true test of succeto 
in thie cuttufeof pknts in pots. 

Wilh respect to the arrangement of plants in a 
consenratory, the general rules are the same as fi^r 
the gi^eh-house ; viz. to place the tallest-gr^rwing 
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sorts behind, or towards the back wall or north 
side of the house, so as to present a sloping surface 
to the sun. This surface is also best adapted for 
meeting the eye of the spectator in the front path, 
while in the back path he is under the shade of 
the higher trees and shrubs. 

But it very frequently happens that a conserva- 
tory is placed south and north with a span roof, a 
walk round the whole, and one up the middle. In 
this case the higher-growing plants are placed along 
each side of the middle walk, and lesser ones slop^ 
ing towards the side walks. The creepers are plant- 
ed on the props which support the span roof, and 
which form a sort of groined arcade over the middle 
walk : this is the situation in which creepers do 
least injury ; and in short this plan, all circumstances 
considered, is the best for a large conservatory. 

It is a desirable circumstance in a conservatory, 
to mix evergreens and deciduous sorts together 
(though of the latter, only the most beautiful flow- 
erers should be introduced) ; and when this is done, 
the evergreen shrub should always be contrived 
to cover the surface under the deciduous tree : 
at any rate, the contrary practice should never be 
adopted ; for nothing can be more opposite to 
natural principles, than for a deciduous tree to 
grow in the shade or under the drip of an ever- 
green. By trees, of course, we are to be con- 
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sidered as referring to such woody plants as 
come up with single erect stems, as the orange, ia 
opposition to such as come up with bushy stems, 
or numerous suckers, as the myrtle, rose, fuchsia, 
&c. 

Wherever there is a tolerable collection of 
green-'house plants, it is desirable that they should 
be named. To make use of the proper and cor- 
rect names of objects, is an important part of com- 
mon conversation, and nothing can lead to a cor* 
rect application of botanical names, but affixing 
them by some means to the plant, or pot containing 
it. It is also very desirable that plants should 
be named, with a view to children, as the perusal 
and recollection of these names will aid in 
strengthening their memory, enlarge their powers 
of pronunciation, and create a taste for natural 
history. 

The most common mode of naming plants in 
pots, is to take a flat slip of wood, sharpen one 
end ; rub a little white lead on an inch or two of 
its smoothest surface at the opposite end, write 
the name with a black lead pencil on this lead, 
and then insert the stick in the pot. This is the 
mode adopted in the nurseries, and will last 
several years. Another suitable mode for a pri- 
vate green-house, is to put the name in black let- 
ters of oil colour on a neat small stick painted 
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white : but the most recent and pleasing mode is 
that of using earthenware as a substitute for wood, 
and either writing the name with common ink, 
pencilling it with black or common lead, or 
painting it in oil. Such naming instruments are now 
made in abundance at the Potteries, and are to be 
had at Spode's, Wedgwood's, or any of the priu-^ 
cipal earthenware shops in the Metropolis and 
large towns. They are in use at Messrs. Loddiges, 
Sion-house, and in the hot-houses of the Horticul-* 
tural Society. 

A small book containing a list of the names 
should be prepared, and occasionally the stock 
examined by it, to ascertain what sorts may have 
been lost, &c. A very agreeable and instructive 
task for a young person studying plants, would be 
to turn this list into a descriptive history, with a 
graphic sketch of every plant appended. 



CHAPTER III. 

OF THE GENERAL CULTURE OF GREEN-HOUSE 
PLANTS, AND THE MANAGEMENT OF THE 
GREEN-HOUSE. 

This subject embraces a variety of particulars 
and operations, which have for their end the 
growth and flowering of the plants, their main- 
tenance in health, and the general beauty and 
effect of the green-house. We shall first premise 
a few remarks on the stock of materials requisite 
for culture, and next consider in succession the 
general principles of exotic culture, and the cul- 
ture and management suitable for the four quarters 
of the year. 

Sect. I. Of forming a stock of SoiU^ PotSj Props^ 
and other articles^ for Green-house culture. 

It may be useful to commence this section by 
stating a general principle as to soils, which it 
would greatly benefit the practical gardener to 
keep constantly in his mind. All plants that are 
susceptible oi mach alteration by culture, will 
grow in inearly tlie same soil. All plants that by 
eidture have thsir parts enlarged, and rendered 
moffe succulent |>y pulverizing the earth to a oon« 
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siderabie depth, draining it if over wet, removing 
other plants whether weeds or of the same spe- 
cies, sheltering by choice of low situation or 
otherwise, and manuring and pruning ; — ^all such 
plants, we repeat, as are much affected by these 
and other operations of culture, will grow in a 
sandy loam. This, it will be at once seen, in- 
cludes nine-tenths of the perfect plants (we ex- 
clude CryptogameiB) ; and of this nine-tenths, it 
may be safely affirmed that they will all grow 
well in a sandy loam. They will not all attain 
equal perfection in this soil ; for some may re- 
quire it to be a little stronger, and others a little 
lighter than the general average ; but they will all 
grow better than if left to themselves, in their natural 
soils and situations. Of the remaining tenth of 
the perfect plants, it may be said that they are 
absolute as to soils, the greater part being either 
aquatics, or plants that grow in what are called 
aquatic soils, that is, peat earth plants. There 
arie only a few plants which grow on sands and 
rocks so absolutely as not to be made to grow in 
sand with a little loam. 

If this theory be correct, it will follow that the 
chief earths required by the cultivator are loam 
and sand, from which he will be enabled to form 
composts for all plants of culture ; and next peat 
earth, which, with the aid of sand, will enable him 
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to form compoits for all plants of unalterably 
habits as to soil. 

. What loam is, and how, where, and when it is 
to be procured, are the next subjects which we 
might treat of; but this we fear we could not do 
to much advantage. Every gardener knows a 
loamy soil from a sandy, gravelly, limy, pealy, 
stony, or clayey soil at first sight ; and it would 
not be easy to communicate this fact verbally to a 
person who only knew soils by reading about 
them. It may be sufficient to say, that all nur- 
sery gardeners choose it for the scene of their 
operations when they can, and that it is finely ex- 
emplified in most of the London nurseries west of 
the Metropolis. It can no where be better studied 
than in the vineyard at Hammersmith, or in the 
garden of the Horticultural Society. 

The gardener knows how to collect loam for 
green-house plants,by paring off afew inches of the 
surface of a loamy grass field ; or taking in a 
body the earthy materials of an old hedgerow 
standing on a loamy soil. This should be carted 
to a convenient part of the garden, laid in heaps 
or ridges, and turned over two or three times a 
year, so that every part may be heated by the sun, 
moistened by the rains or snows, and frozen hy 
the winter's frosts. 

Peat soil is to be collected chiefly ^om peat 
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bogs; but also from thin dry peaty surfaces, 
which are found occupying the low parts of 
i^artes and commons, and sometimes woods* 
Wherever aquatic vegetable matter has accumu* 
lated and ceased to grow, there peat may be dug, 
either in surface turves, or in spitfuls from under 
the surface ; and these collected and laid in heaps 
will gradually decay, and moulder into peat earth. 
At present there are few districts of country so 
entirely subjected to aration, as not to admit of 
situations where peat earth may be found ; but the 
time may come, when this material may have to 
be imported from the north of Scotland, or Ire- 
land, or even from other states in the north of Eu- 
rope. But before such a scarcity occurs, it will 
be found that leaf-mould, especially where the 
leaves of the pine and fir tribe are used, forms an 
excellent substitute in most cases. 

Sand for the purpose of mixing with loam or 
peat, or for being used alone in striking the more 
difficult cuttings, may either be obtained from pits, 
rivers, or by pounding sandstone. The siftings 
of grayel are generally unsuitable, as earthy and 
containing a good deal of oxide* of iron, known by 
the brown or yellow colour of such sand. Good 
dand is generally white, or but slightly tinged. 

Besides loam, peat, and sand, some rubbish of 
old buildings will be occasionally wanted for 
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succulents, though sand answers nearly if not 
entirely as well. This material is best obtained 
when wanted ; for when kept in a compost ground 
for a year or two, and turned over with the other 
soils, it assumes the character of a limy earth. 

Leaf-mould or vegetable mould may be consi- 
dered moire in the light of a manure than of an 
earth. It is formed by collecting leaves together 
in heaps, carrying them to the compost ground, 
or space in some inconspicuous part of the garden 
devoted to moulds, dungs, and other stock articles, 
and there laying them in ridges, and turning 
them over three or four times a year. It is natural 
to suppose that the nature or kind of the leaves col- 
lected will have a material influence on the mould 
produced ; it is not however ascertained to what 
extent this is the case. Speechly collected oak 
leaves chiefly as requiring longer time to decay, 
and for that reason being more suitable to use 
as a substitute for tanner's bark, as a ferment- 
ing vegetable substance to produce bottom heat 
' M*Phail collected indiscriminately whatever leaves 
came in his way, and he states that the sorts in- 
cluded all those found in modern shrubbery plan- 
tations; they fermented well, and produced 
mould in which he grew the cucumber, and, with 
some addition of loam, the melon and pine, to the 
greatest perfection. M*Phail is the only writer 
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who acknowledges that there were leaves of the 
pine and fir tribe among those he collected ; but 
the influence of these, he says, if different from 
tiiat of the common broad leaves of deciduous 
and evergreen trees, he could not discover. 
' From observing the vegetable mould in old 
pine and fir forests, we are of opinion that this 
mould is of a different quality from that of the 
leaves of oaks and other non-resinous plants; and 
yre think it might well merit the gardener s atten- 
tion to select a quantity of this mould, keep it by 
itself, and try whether in the culture of heaths and 
terebinthinate plants it would not be a good sub- 
stitute for peat. 

Mould of rotten dung is another requisite in 
the culture of green-house plants. This is easily 
formed, by bringing together, in aheap or ridge, 
a quantity of old hot-bed dung, or spit dung of 
any sort, and turning it over occasionally for a 
year or more till it becomes a soft black mould. 
There are three varieties of mould of dung which 
ought to be obtained if convenient, and in the 
compost ground ought to be kept quite distinct. 

The first is the mould of horse- or stable-dung, 
or that procured from old hot-beds ; this is reck- 
pned the strongest, and when added to earths is 
commonly looked on as a manure or enricher 
more than as an earthy ingredient. 
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' The second is the mould of cow-dung, which 
as a manure is very weak, and is deemed excel- 
lent for entering into composts preparing for bulb- 
ous roots, and even in many cases as substitutes 
for peat earth. 

The third is the mould of rotten straw, such as 
thatch, packing refuse, cleanings up of rick-yards, 
coverings of beds, borders, or mushroom ridges, 
or in short any straw that has' not been mixed in 
any way with animal matters, as urine, excrement, 
&:c. This forms the best substitute for peat earth ; 
and for the great majority of purposes for which 
that earth is used, this mixed with a proper pro- 
portion of sand will be found eligible; mixed 
with finely sifted rotten tan, sand, and a little 
loam, it forms a soil for hardy American plants, 
in which they thrive as well as in peat or bog 
earth. 

A sort of vegetable mould, which we have seen 
collected and used with the greatest success, is 
the following : Form a large heap of spray of 
trees, as clippings and cutting of hedges, old pea- 
sticks, prunings of trees and shrubs, and any other 
•mall shoots or branches chopped into lengths 
not exceeding a foot or eighteen inches; add 
whatever of saw-dust and rotten tan can be got, 
and if circumstances are favourable, pea, bean, 
and other haulm, stems of cabbages and brocolis» 
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and other garden refuse ; add further turves from 
aay grassy surface not a clay — ^if peaty turves so 
much the better, or of the tussocks of meadows, 
and such tufts of grass and grassy roots as are 
found by ditches : add any thing else of the ve- 
getable kind than can be got : then, when all is 
collected that it is thought can be got together at 
the time^ turn the heap over, and mix the whole 
well together. This done, get an equal bulk o£ 
fresh stable-dung and mix along with the heap, 
in the form of a bed, either to be covered with 
earth and a frame, or with earth and hand-glasses^ 
An excellent hot-bed will thus be produced the 
first season ; and in the second, if the top earth, 
in which the plants were grown, and duQg, 
and composition are all mixed together and 
turned over once a month or six weeks, then the 
third year there will be produced an excellent 
vegetable mould fit for any purpose, but particu- 
larly suited for American plants. 

Quick-lime is sometimes wanted in greto-house 
gardening, for forming lime-water to destroy 
worms and other vermin, and to wash the flues 
and walls in some places ; but as this article cannot 
long be kept fresh, it is better to get it as wanted 
from the dealers, than to lay in a stock of it. 

Scoria or smiths' ashes, soapers' waste, or any 
vitreous gravelly matter, will be wanted for form- 
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log a plutform impervious to earth-worms, on 
which to set the plants during the time they are 
out of doors in the summer months. If wanted, 
however, it is chiefly on the first formation of the 
platform, and a iBmall stock for annual repairs ; 
but it is found by experience that the most effec- 
tual mode, and the cheapest in the end, is to pave 
the platform with flag-stones, or form a flooring of 
broken bricks and Roman cement. 

The next stock article which we shall mention 
is pots and saucers. There should be a stock of 
pots of all the sizes in common use, but chiefly from 
2 to 6 inches in diameter as those most generally 
adopted in the green-house ; there should also be a 
few saucers or flats for each of the different sizes of 
pots, in case of taking any plant while in flower 
into the living-rooms. Both pots and saucers must 
be kept quite dry in a shed formed on purpose for 
holding different stock articles, and for the opera^ 
tions of potting, propagating, cleaning plants, &c. 

Fresh green moss for putting on the surface of 
pots taken into the drawing-room ; mats for pro- 
tection, and for supplying ribbons for ties ; fine 
Mack flaxen threads for ties ; fine wire for the same 
purpose; neat tapered rods of all sizes painted 
green to be used as props; small wire props, 
nails, lists, a brush and sponge for cleaning 
leaves, and a variety of other articles in common 
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use in gardening, should be at hand in moderate 
quantities. ' 

Tobacco to be consumed in smoke for destroy- 
ing insects : sulphur for strewing over plants at- 
tacked by the mildew : soft soi|> for washing off 
the scale : brushes for applying the last, and a 
fumigating bellows for the first, are also re- 
quisites. 

There are no tools or implements peculiar to 
the green-house^ but a syringe of the much im- 
proved form invented by Read, and known as 
Read's syringe ; a thermometer, and especially 
Six's registering one, which shows the extremies 
of temperature that have happened during the 
night ; bellrglasses for striking cuttings ; naming* 
sticks and a little white lead ; sheets of strong 
paper or pasteboard for temporary shade ; and 
a variety of other articles common to almost 
every garden, will occasionally be brought into 
action. 

Our enumeration of these articles may appear 
to some sufficiently formidable, and at first .si^ht 
would seem to deter from the idea of keeping a 
green-house in a small garden ; but in practice 
these articles occasion no difficulty or expense, 
those of consequence being peat earth and pots. 
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Sect. IL Same general Maxims of exotic Culture. 

A plant in a pot, though conveniently circum- 
stanced as to deportation, yet is in a highly arti* 
ficial state, requires a highly artificial culture, and 
is more liable to be injured or destroyed than one 
growing in the common soil. A plant in a pot 
which is placed on a shelf or stage and surrounded 
by air, is much more liable to accident than one 
plunged in the soil or surrounded by earthy mat- 
ter, or even straw or leaves. The want of a steady 
temperature and degree of moisture at the roots of 
plants, is more immediately and powerfiilly inju- 
rious to them than atmospherical changes ; earth, 
especially if rendered porous and sponge-like by 
culture, receives and gives out air and heat slowly ; 
and while the temperature of the air of a country 
may vary twenty or thirty degrees in the course 
of twenty-four hours, the soil at the depth of two 
inches will hardly be found to have varied one 
degree. With respect to moisture, every culti* 
vator knows, that in a properly constituted and 
regularly pulverized soil, whatever quantity of 
rain may fall on the surface, the soil is never sa- 
turated with water, nor in times of great drought 
burnt up with heat; the porous texture of the 
soil and subsoil being at once favourable for the 
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escape of superfluous water, and adverse to its 
evaporation, by never becoming so mucb heated 
on the surface or conducting the heat so far down- 
wards as a close compact soil. Now these pro- 
perties of the soil relatively to plants can never 
be attained by growing them in pots, and least of 
all when these pots are so placed as to be sur- 
rounded by air. In this state, whatever may be 
tibe care of the gardener, a continual succession 
of changes of temperature will take place on the 
outside of the pot ; and the compact material of 
which it is composed being a much more rapid 
conductor of heat than porous earth, those changes 
of temperature will sodh be communicated to the 
web of roots which line its interior surface. 
With respect to water, a plant in a pot surrounded 
by air is equally liable to injury. If the soil be 
properly constituted, and the pot sufficiently 
drained, the water passes through the mass as 
soon as poured on it, and the soil at that moment 
may be said to be left in a state favourable for 
vegetation ; but as the evaporation from the sur- 
iftce and sides of the pot, and the transpiration of 
the plant go on, it becomes gradually less and 
less so, and if not soon re-supplied, the earth 
would become dry and the plant shrivelled and 
Uable to die> either from the want of water, or its 
sudden: supplication. Thus the roots of a plant in 
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a pot surrounded by air, such as the pots on a 
greens-house stage, are liable to be alternately 
ebilled and scorched by cold or heat, and deluged 
or dried up by superabundance or deficiency of 
water, and nothing but the unceasing care and 
attention of the gardener to lessen the tendencies 
to these extremes, would at all preserve the plant 
from destruction. Henoe the advantage of plum 
fing pots in sand, ashes, earth, saw^dust, tan, or 
any porous non-conductor ; and also of shading 
ikem by . leaves, straw, or moss ; or, where this 
cannot be done, placing them on cool stone plat- 
forms, which do not admit air from below like 
open gradations of shelves. 

A cajrefiil imitation of nature is not always th< 
proper mode of treating plants in a state of art; 
It is obviously erroneous when applied to plants of 
culture, as to most culinary plants and fruit trees ; 
but correct when applied to plants of fixed habits, 
as heaths, or plants whose characters and habits 
in a wild state it is desirable to preserve ; as for 
example medical plants, which are all rendered 
less efficacious in proportion as they are affected 
by culture. 

Though an imitation of nature may not be al- 
ways the best mode of culture, yet no culture can 
be successful that is not conducted on natural 
principles. No culture can be successful which 
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does not proceed on the value of roots and leaves; 
as the foundation of all the other productions of 
the plant, and reciprocally of each other's growtii 
— on the value of light to the maturation of leaves 
— ^and of heat and moisture to the promotion of 
growth, &c. 

The living principle in most plants ceases to 
exist when they are detached from the soil, and 
surrounded by air. The same may be said of the 
parts of plants artificially detached, as branches, 
shoots, leaves, &c. ; but not of bulbs and tubers, 
which are entire plants io embryo, and, like seeds 
(which are the same thing"), may be kept out of 
the soil for some time. The living principle in 
plants detached from the soil, and in shoots or de- 
tached leaves or flowers, may be preserved for a 
considerable period by lessening evaporation from 
their surfaces ; as by inclosing in a box or case, 
packing in loose straw, &c. ; and hence the value 
of a botanic box. Life may be maintained a still 
longer time, by inserting the roots or root ends of 
shoots or leaves in soil, or moistened moss, straw, 
0^ other matter that will supply a moderate degree 
of moisture. Thus it appears that plants when 
in a dormant state are not entirely so ; but that 
there is going on a certain degree of circulation 
of sap, or waste of life, and which of course re- 
quires a supply. 
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All extraordinary stimuli applied to plants, as 
manures, heat at an unusual season, &c. in pro- 
portion to the effects they produce, leave a corre^ 
sponding weakness when withdrawn. An extra- 
ordinary produce of blossoms, or fruits, in any 
one season, is commonly followed by a less than 
ordinary display in the season following. 

The two greatest stimulants to growth are 
water and heat ; the one should never be applied 
to any great extent without the other, and both 
should be used rather to Second the efforts of na^ 
ture, than to force her into activity. Thus, when 
plants are growing vigorously they should be 
watered frefely ; when slowly, sparingly; when dor- 
mant, very seldom ; and in the case of bulbs and 
tubers in a dormant state, scarcely at all till 
shortly before their season of re-vegetation. 

As water and heat are the greatest stimulants 
to growth, so light is the greatest stimulant to 
perfect that growth, and render it mature. Plants 
will grow for a time with water, heat, and air 
only, but not long ; and their productions will 
never be of a green colour ; nor will their blos- 
soms or fruits ever arrive at the slightest degree 
of perfection. 

The art of man can supply to plants every thing 
but light; therefore, in placing plants in artificial 
circumstances, light is the first object requiring 
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attention* Plants, to enjoy the foil benefit of 
light, must enjoy it directly from the sun ; light 
which has its rays much der&nged by refraction 
or decomposition, as by a prism for example, will 
not produce the same greenth of leaves, brilliaift' 
coloured blossoms and fruits, as light which has 
not passed through glass. But as all plants in 
green-houses can only enjoy their light, or at 
least a great portion of it, by receiving it through 
glass, hence the necessity of choosing the very 
best glass — that which h clearest and has fewest 
inequalities of surface, in order that the light may 
pass through it as little changed as possible. Ex- 
perience proves that the rays of light after passing 
tiirough glass are considerably more decomposed, 
or at all events i||uch more unfavourable to vege* 
tation, the distance of a yard or two from the glass, 
than close to its surface. Hence the great im- 
portance of placing plants near the glass. 

Light being required for bringing the leaves of 
plants to perfection, it follows that plants which 
grow all the year, as some Geramaceay must re- 
quire abundance oflight all the year; but that others 
which grow only once a year, as camellias and 
oranges, may pass a part of the year with less 
light than when they are in a growing state. 
Nature acts in conformity to this law, and generally 
produces the growth of plants at a season of the 
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y^ar when most light U afforded for matttmti<»i. 
There are a few plants which grow perpetually ; 
but these are chiefly natives of the tropics, where 
the light is nesurly equal through the year. The 
practical conclusion to be drawn from these 
remarks is, that such green-house plants as ietre in 
a growing state should, as far as is consistent with 
other arrangements, be placed nearest the light ; 
and that those which have done growing, and 
have matured their leaves, may be placed in situa- 
tions much less illuminated than the others* 

The habits of plants as to dropping their leaves 
are different. Some part with the whole annually, 
and at once, and leave the plant bare, as deci- 
duous plants ; others part only with a portion 
annually, and retain a sufficiency to render them 
perpetually clothed, as- evergreens. The first 
suffer no injury from being kept whilst in a naked 
state in a situation with little or no light Hence 
some green-house plants, ^stheFttchsiay Aloysia^ 
&c., may be removed frokn the stage in their rest* 
ing-season, and placed under it, or in any dark 
part of the house, or in a temperate shed or cellar. 

Air (independently of its motion as wind) is 
essential to every function of plants, from germi- 
nation to ripening the seeds. A free circulation 
of air is essential to the flavouring of fruits, and 
in green-houses to the carrying off of damp un- 
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wholesome vapours, or excess of moisture in the 
atmosphere, which when not accompanied by 
abundance of light and heat, is apt to create a 
mouldiness on plants and the surface of their 
pots, and encourage the growth of mosses and 
fungi, which are doubly injurious to plants, by 
impedingtranspiration and imbibing their nourish- 
ment As from the moist state of the earth in the 
pots, and the warm temperature of the green- 
house compared with that of the open air during 
winter, its atmosphere must then be powerfally 
charged with moisture, hence the daily attention 
required to admit fresh air and promote its circu- 
lation. 

As the presence of air is essential to the growth 
of plants, and of fresh air to their healthy state, 
80 the action of wind is essential to their strength. 
Strength of stem is not necessary to all plants, for 
example, to creepers and climbers, which, whatever 
advantage they derive from air, benefit little or no- 
thing from wind ; nor do they require to possess the 
strength of stem which wind gives, because na- 
ture has frimished them with the means of attach- 
ing themselves to other plants with strong stems. 
Wind produces in green-house plants what is 
called bushiness, or a close compact branchy 
form, which is always the best for a shrub in a pot, 
as a single stem with a head is the best for a small 
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tree, as in the case of the orange. A salutary 
degree of wind is admitted to the green-house by 
opening the doors, and as much of the glazed 
covering and sides as possible, when it is gently 
windy in the open air; and the full efiect of 
wind is enjoyed when the plants are set out in 
the open garden during the summer months. One 
suggestion of importance we offer as connected 
with the latter practice : itis, that when benefit is 
expected from the wind, the tall plants should not 
be tied to cross rods or lines by their tops, as is 
commonly the practice, but near the lower ends 
of their stems. By this mean^ the wind is en- 
abled to bring the upper part of the stem, that is 
all that is above the tie, into motion,— -a thing 
essential to their benefiting by wind. Where the 
stem of a plant is fixed by .the common mode of 
tying, the wind may invigorate the branches to 
such a degree as to render them too heavy for the 
slender stem from which they issue, and which, 
owing to the mode of tying, the wind cannot 
invigorate. 

The habits of plants may be altered to a sur- 
prising extent. The most vigorous timber tree 
trained in the horizontal manner against a wall, 
like a garden pear tree, will not produce its massy 
trunk, as when exposed on all sides to the in- 
fluence of the weather. A shoot of the common 
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pinky carnation, or sweetwilliam, if left singly on 
a root and trained upright to a prop, will form a 
not inelegant little evergreen tree, and the same 
may be said of mignionette, and some of the an^ 
nnal violets. Annual plants, if their flowers be 
constantly pinched off when they begin to appear, 
will become perennial, and perennial plants 
forced, often become annual or biennial. 

Plants which have a natural tendency to pro* 
pagate themselves by suckers, bulbs, runners, &c., 
are generally sparing in their production of seeds. 
Annual plants can seldom be readily propagated 
by other means than by seeds, and hence they are 
almost always fertile in their production. In all 
woody plants whidi propi^te themselves abun- 
dantly by extension, it will increase the tendency 
to produce blossoms, to remove all suckers, and 
all shoots and branches near the ground, by which 
the whole of die vigour of the plant is thrown 
into its upper parts; and the upper parts of 
almost all plants are those where blossoms are 
first produced. 

Where woody plants so treated are yet tardy 
of producing flowers, this tendency may be pro- 
moted by cutting off a ring of bark from the stem ; 
or from any one of the branches of the plant, if 
the effect is meant to be limited to a branch. The 
season for performing this operation, is when the 
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plant is in a growing state in spring : the ring 
or circle of bark should not exceed a fourth of an 
inch in width, in order that it may heal up at the 
end of the same season, or in the course of the 
next year. In green-house plants, the best part 
of the stem on which to perform the operation, is 
immediately under the surface of the soil, by 
which means the notqh is unseen. The ring 
should penetrate to the wood, but no deeper. 

The rationale of the operation of ringing is as 
follows : — ^The sap of plants, when they begin to 
grow in spring, rises from the roots to the upper 
extremities of the shoots through the vessels of 
the wood, and chiefly of the young wood : it is 
elaborated or prepared by the leaves, as the 
blood of man is by his lungs and liver, and then 
it is returned by the bark, nourishing each part 
;as it goes along, and carrying down a large 
suf^Iy of nourishment to deposit in the root for next 
season. Now the ring intercepts the supply of 
nourishment on its way to the root, and obliges it 
to be deposited in the buds of the branches ; thus 
giving a great accession offeree to them, and causing 
som^ or many of them to become blossom buds, 
which would not otherwise have been so. These 
blossom buds of course come into operation the 
succeeding year, while in the mean time the ring 
has grown up, and the circulation of the sap goes 
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on in its usual way. If it does not grow up, but 
' continues open from having been made too wide 
or from other causes, the plant will become 
weaker and weaker every year, and in a few years 
die. This stimulus, therefore, though useful 
with over luxuriant plants, requires to be used 
with caution. 

Ringing after a plant is in blossom having the 
same tendency to stop up, and throw back into the 
stem and branches that part of the concocted sap 
or blood intended for the root, will aid in causing 
the blossoms to set, and in maturing the seed and 
enlarging the fruit of fruit trees produced the 
same year. 

That part of a plant which has most tendency 
to increase its magnitude, or to produce blos- 
soms, is the least suitable for being taken off to 
be used as cuttings or grafts. Thus the top shoots 
of heaths, and the tops of the vigorous shoots or 
suckers of roses, and of oranges, camellias, and 
all plants struck by cuttings, will not strike so 
readily as the less vigorous horizontal side-shoots, 
and especially such as are near the ground. 

Although planting, transplanting, grafting, and 
other important operations of culture are per- 
formed with most ease, expedition, and certainty 
of success, at particular seasons ; yet there is 
scarcely any season in which they may not be 
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performed, if extraordinary care be taken in the 
performance, and in regulating the elements of 
growth, as heat, light, air, water, &c., afterwards. 
These maxims refer chiefly to the green-house ; 
and perhaps they may expand a little the ideas of 
such readers as may be but slightly acquainted 
either witli practical gardening or vegetable phy- 
siology. To the gardener who is ambitious of 
operating on just principles, they will be of some 
assistance in enabling him to generalize his ideas 
on different parts of his art. 

Sect. III. Management of Green-house Plants 

in Summer. 

Whether the erection of the green-house was 
completed and stocked with plants in the autumn 
or spring, the first important operation required 
to be performed in their management, is the pro- 
cess of shifting, and this almost always takes 
lace in the beginning of the summer quarter. 
Shifting, is the transplanting of the plants from 
e pot to another ; generally from a smaller pot 
a larger^ but sometimes to a smaller pot, or to 
one of the same size. The common object is to 
strengthen the roots of the plant by a supply of 
fresh mould ; and an occasional object may be 
to change the manner of growth of the plant by a 
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change of mould and a change of pot All plants 
in pots require shifting occasionally, for so small 
a quantity of earth as a pot contains is easily ex- 
hausted; but some plants require it more fre- 
quently than others, from ^the nature of their 
roots and their habits of growth. Plants that 
transpire freely, as the Geraniacea and Scitaminea^ 
require more frequent renewals of mould, than 
such as have few pores on their surface, as the 
Ericea, Succulents, &c. The reason is suffi- 
ciently obvious ; the former orders of plants re- 
quiring much larger supplies of water than the 
other. 

No garden, however small, which contains a 
green-house, or pits and frames, can be without a 
shed for holding tools, pots, and other articles ; 
and in this shed there is generally a table or bench 
for shifting, and for other operations with plants 
in pots. Preparatory to shifting, there shoidd 
be a quantity of different sized pots looked out 
and cleaned, and sherds or pieces of broken pots 
prepared for cov ring the holes in their bottoms ; 
next some loam, peat, sand, and vegetable mould, 
should be sifted and laid on heaps on the back 
part of the bench ; and at hand in the shed there 
should be a pot or two of gravel for covering the 
bottoms of some pots, in addition, to the sherds or 
crocks, some lime rubbish, props, and ties, &c. 
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About the middle or end of May, the operation 
may be commenced, by removing a few plants 
from one end of the stage to the shed. Then 
taking one of the pots, proceed to turn the plant 
out of it with the ball of earth entire, by turning 
the pot upside down, and striking the edge of the 
pot against the front edge of the table or bench. 
Examine the roots if they are healthy, much 
matted, or but sparingly wound round the ball of 
earth. If they are not healthy, the best plan will 
be to shake off all the earth, and cut off all the 
unhealthy fibres, and repot the plant in a smaller 
pot well drained, first by placing a sherd with 
the hollow side orer the hole, and next by cover- 
ing the bottom of the pot with an inch of gravel ; 
and the mould used should have a little more sand 
added to it, than what is given to the plant in its 
healthy state, in order to let the water pass freely 
through it to the gravel. 

If the ball is much matted with roots, and these 
are in a healthy state, it is a sure indication of the 
vigour of the plant, and its requiring a larger pot; 
and if it is desired that the plant should continue 
increasing in size, a larger pot may be given it. 
If, on the contrary, it is desired that the size of the 
plant should not be increased on account of want 
of room in the green-house, then, without cutting 
or breaking the roots, the ball should be broken. 
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ai)d the greater part of the earth shaken out from 
among the roots, and the plant replaced in the 
same pot (previously cleared and a crock put on 
the hole), and carefully filled in with fresh mould; 
Kfting the pot and striking its bottom against the 
surface of the bench to cause the mould to settle 
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properly about the roots, and gently thrusting a 
small round stick not larger than a man's little 
finger down among the roots for the same purpose. 
If the plant is to be shifted into the same or a 
larger pot, this is always done with the ball nearly 
entire, and the web of fibres preserved untouched^ 
Pick out from the under side of the ball the sherds 
or other matters used in covering the pot, and re* 
move from its upper surface as much of the earth 
as is hard, sodden, mossy, or without roots. Then 
loosen the earth and matted roots, by gently patting 
the side of the ball with the hand, or by moderately 
pressing it between both hands. Shake off all the 
earth thus loosened, and having the pot in which 
it formerly was, cleaned, or another pot of the same 
size, or a larger pot, ready prepared, put in a quanti- 
ty of fresh mould sufiicient to raise the crown of the 
roots to about half an inch below the rim of the pot 
On this mould set the plant, and add more earth 
round it, lightly beating the pot on the bench to 
settle it among the fibres, and using a small flat 
stick or spatula to press it down between the ball 
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and the rim of the pot, taking care that no injury 
is done to the web of fibres. Add mould till the 
surface of the whole is level with the rim of the 
pot ; and having given the last gentle beat on the 
bench, and seen that the stem of the plant stands 
upright, and at right angles to the surface of the 
pot, set it on a level surface beside the others 
which are shifted, there to be watered and stand 
till the earth settles. 

Instead of the above mode, the former practice, 
and one still persisted in by some old gardeners, 
is, to pare off the greater part of the web of fibres 
with a knife, and then, without even loosening the 
remaining part of the ball, to set it in a large pot 
among fresh earth. As the mouths as absorbing 
pores of the fibres are chiefly at the extreme ends 
of the fibres, the absurdity of this practice is 
evident, and only the most hardy free-growing 
kinds of plants can withstand it. If practised on 
the finer heaths, proteas, and camellias, it would 
either kill them at once, or render them so weakly 
that they would not recover for several years, 
even if put under good management An ex- 
perienced writer on plants in pots, the late Mr. 
Gushing, foreman of the hot-houses at the Ham- 
mersmith nursery, states, that he believes ^^ more 
plants have been destroyed by this practice, than 
by any other point of mismanagement whatever." 
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If the plant is in a healthy state, and the roots 
but sparingly wound round the ball of earth, the 
size of pot need not be increased ; but the drainage 
and surface must be remoyed, and the plant re* 
placed on a fresh drainage with a little mould, 
and surfaced over in the same manner. Well 
shaken, it may be set on the platform or floor and 
watered. 

Green-house plants for the most part require a 
considerable share of pot room, especially the 
deciduous kinds which grow in rich soil, and 
have large leaves, as the Geraniacea ; but great 
caution is necessary to avoid over-potting such 
kinds as grow in peat soil ; these plants being 
always much more easily killed in large than in 
small pots* It is common for theoretical cultivators 
to observe^ that the larger the mass of earth in the 
pot, the nearer the state of nature, the more the 
nourishment, and the less the influence of extreme 
heat or cold on the roots. But these arguments, 
though palpable, are found by every practical 
gardener to be quite fallacious. The reason seems 
to be, that the water which is necessarily often 
applied to large masses of earth in pots, when 
such earth is not fully occupied by roots, stagnates 
and rots the fibres, and the consequence is that 
sodden appearance, commonly called souring the 
soil, in which no plant however hardy will prosper. 
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A dozen or two of the plants being shifted, and 
once or twice watered with a rose or dispenser on 
the watering-pot, so as to settle the earth well 
about the roots, then begin with the first plant 
shifted, place it on the bench, and see if it requires 
pruning, tying to a prop, or otherwise dressing, 
, before returning it to the house. Perform these 
things with all those shifted, and afterwards re- 
turn them to the green-house, and replace them 
on the stage as before ; unless some from disease 
have been so deprived of roots as to render it 
necessary to put them in a part of the house 
where they may be shaded for a few days* 

In general, however, it is best in the course of 
taking out the plants for shifting to put to one 
6ide all diseased plants, or such as are covered 
with insects, or are overgrown and require cutting 
down, or extraordinary pruning, till the end, 
when they can be attended to by themselves. 

In pruning^ thinning, and tying up green-house 
plants, the greatest nicety is required, so as to^ 
preserve a symmetrical form, and yet graceful airy 
appearance. All cuts should be made close under 
an eye, or bud, or leaf, or protruding shoot, and 
with a sharp penknife. Elegant taperihg rods 
painted of a light green, and small black threads, 
should be used as ties, neatly cut ofi* at the knots, 
and not so tightly put round the shoots of the 
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plant as to impede the progress of the sap in the 
bark, and cause, as often happens with common 
matting ties, a swelled ring above the tie. 

If plants require to be washed to free them from 
insects or dirt, the best way is to use a soft sponge 
for the leaves, and a ' small brush for the stems 
and branches; and to use no liquid but pure 
water. Many other washes and compositions are 
recommended ; but excepting one, which we shall 
afterwards mention as fit to be applied to the 
flues and some parts of the walls, we consider 
nothing so efficacious as the liberal use of clean 
water. 

When the plants are all shifted and replaced, 
and those which have been deprived of most of 
their roots shaded, it will be necessary for a few 
days to watch for any changes that may take 
place. If the weather happens to be cloudy, it 
is probable nothing will occur; but if there 
should be much bright sun-shine, some of the 
plants that have had a good deal of earth taken 
from their roots, will probably flag or droop their 
leaves. When this occurs, the best mode is at 
once to shade the whole house during three or 
four hours of the middle of each day, by spread- 
ing mats over the roof. This and gentle water- 
ings twice a day will completely re-establish the 
whole. 
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This brings us to the condusion of the first 
grand summer operation, and indeed the most 
important of the whole year. The next is the ta- 
king out the plants, and placing them in their 
summer quarters. 

The middle of June is the usual period for 
placing green-house plants in the open air ; though 
the hardier kinds, as myrtles, diosmas, correas, 
and most of the green-house plants which are 
natives of the south of Europe, might be put out 
by the end of May. An old rule of gardeners 
was, to venture them out when the mulberry had 
expanded its foliage. 

The object in view in placing out green-house 
plants, is to harden and invigorate them by ex- 
posing them to the weather, and to lessen the 
trouble of attending to them, by enabling them to 
receive the natural rains and dews, and by ren- 
dering less frequent the labour of opening and 
shutting the green-house sashes. In part also 
the object is, to get the use of the green-house 
for growing a few tender annuals. 

The situation in which they are to be placed in 
the open air, should be sheltered from high winds, 
but not locked up fi^m moderate breezes; it 
should be scKnewhat shaded, so. as to moderate 
evaporation from the surface of the leaves of the 
plants, and which is greatly increased l>y the 
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direct influence of the sun, and the greater 
drjmess of the air with which they are now sur- 
rounded than that of the green-house: and it 
should have a surface impervious to worms, asi 
next to over-watering, nothing is more injurious to 
plants in pots than these vermin. 

If (here is no ^atfbrm with all these requisites, 
then situations may be chosen in the north or eaat 
«ide of walls or hedges, or a situatioB may be 
prepared on purpose. This is to be done by 
surrounding and intersecting it by wattled hurdles 
(pannds of wicker-work generally 5 or 6 feet 
long and 4 or 4§ feet high), and by levelling 
the ground, saturating it with lime-water, then 
coating it over with slacked lime and gravel, or 
lime and ashes, or soapers' waste, and lastly rolling 
Ihese till they form a smooth compact surfaoe. 
Properly executed, this sort of platform will keep 
out the worms for one season ; but a paved sur- 
face, or setting the plants on bricks, tiles, or 
boards, is preferable. 

It sometimes happens that there are. not un- 
suitable places for a part of the green-house plants 
in walks and paved court-yards about the house ; 
and this is not only a fortunate circumstance for 
the plants, but adds a peculiar and luxurioBs 
charm to the dwelling. Even lining the sides of 
broad gravel walks with pots of the hardier sorts 
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has a fine effect, and they will pass their sum- 
mer there very well, and not receive many worms 
from the well-rolled gravel. 

Formeiiy it was the practice to plunge the 
green-house plants, during summar, along the 
borders of the kitchen garden, or in front of die 
shrubbery, and sometimes in groups by themselves 
in the flower garden. Large orange trees, myr*- 
tles, and free-flowering geraniums, produce a 
charming effect in this way^ and may still Be so 
treated ; but the practice would be ratndus io the 
more tender plants; and even geraniums, and 
other rapid^-growing ^ongy plants, never recover 
during the whole succeeding wintto the check of 
taking them out of the ground. In fadt, whenig^ 
raniums are so treated, it should be with a view t>f 
never returning them to the green-house; but 
either of letting them remain till they are killed 
by frost, or of taking them up when first touefaeld 
by cold, cutting off their tops, and preserving liie 
roots in sand in a dry cellar during winter, for 
re-planting In spring. In this way some hor- 
ticulturists have treated many of the hardier 
pelargoniums annually, and thus obtained a 
great accession of beauty to fheir borders and 
parterres. 

Large orange trees sunk in the ground, so as 
to conceal their boxes, and then the boxes and 
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general surface covered with turf, have a charm- 
ing appearance. Those in the flower garden at 
Nuneham are so treated annually, and confirm our 
observation. In some other places, where the 
orange trees are planted in the soil, the entire 
superstructure is removed during summer, and the 
ground turfed over. This also is charming, and 
occurring unexpectedly in a fine pleasure ground 
or flower garden, reminds the travelled spectator 
of the orange groves of Genoa and Naples. 

On whatever sort of surface or situation the 
plants are to be placed, they must not be crowded 
so as to exclude the air, sun, and weather from 
their sides and pots ; nor must they, as before 
observed, be tied at the tops of their stems, but 
at a small distance above their pots. The same 
general principles of arrangement should be pre* 
served, as in setting them on the green-house 
stage. Each genus or natural family ought to 
be kept together in all the groups, beds, or other 
masses in which the plants may be set: the 
tallest should be placed in the middle, and the 
slope to the margin or margins should be free 
and irregular, and not of that stiff* shorn appear- 
ance before reprobated. 

The plants being thus established in their sum- 
mer situation, all that becomes necessary is to 
look over them once a day to see that none are 
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blown over, or otherwise injured : — ^to observe and 
supply any that may want water :— to examine the 
ball and drainage of such as appear over-watered^ 
and to take care that they be sparingly supplied 
for the time to come. In some pots worms may 
probably find their way ; and they may either be 
killed where they are» by watering with lime- 
water) or the ball may be turned out of the pot^ 
and the worm, which will generally be found 
outside of the ball) may be picked out by hand. 
Any vermin that may appear on the leaves should 
be picked off, or washed off by the syringe ; but 
in general the small birds keep down the aphides 
and other insects which attack these plants during 
the summer. All dead leaves must be picked off 
as they appear ; all weeds pulled out, and any 
holes or derangements, by watering or other causes, 
in the surface of the pots, filled up with fresh 
earth. 

During dry weather, watering will have to be 
performed every day ; the best time is the evening, 
and the safest plan is first to supply all the pots 
according to their wants, and then, if the weather 
is not more than usually cold, to syringe them 
over their tops. 
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Sect. IV. Management of Green-house Plants in 

Autumn. 

The principal aati!rmn operation is that of re^ 
turning the plants to the green-hous^. This is 
generally done in ibe course of the motith of 
September, commencing willi the more tender 
Cape and doutli-sea plants^ and ending with the 
more hardy species of the Sou& of Europe. 

Green-house plants are never shifted at this 
season, as it is not intended, or desircMe, that they 
should continue growing during &e autumn and 
winter months. Some plants, however, from 
disease, worms, the pot bredLing, or some other 
accidental cause, may require to be fresh potted, 
and most of them will be improved by refreshing 
their surfaces with a liide new mould, first re- 
moving ihe caked or mossy suriace crnst, and 
then stirring and incorporating it with what is 
below. 

Those plants which have stood above Ihe sur- 
face, should be gone over a week or ten days 
before it is intended to take them in, and all the 
roots which have grown through the draining- 
hole cut off close to it. Where many roots have 
protruded, this will give the plant a check, which 
is better received here than in the green-house ; 
because the cool surface on which they stand will 
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not dry up the rootfi like the dry boards of the 
* stage. Plants which hwe been plunged should 
have their pots lifted up with a twist, which will 
break any roots that may have go«e through into 
the 8oil| and then they can be cut off smoothly 
with a knife, and the pot replaced in its hole, 
SometifDes the pot breaks in this operation, in 
which case the plant must be carefully repotted. 

The plants being thus prepared, the next thing 
is to attend to the grten-house. Any repairs 
which may have been wanted will have bee9 
effected either inunediately after the plants were 
removed, or in the course of the summer. Paint- 
ing the wood-work, and white-washing the walls 
and flues, is generally done once in two or three 
years ; broken glass is immediately mended ; an4 
the flues are swept onoe a y e^ at lesyst, ^j^ gep^-^ 
rally at this time. After cleaning them, they may 
be proved with a fire of damp straw, to ascertain 
if there are any cracks that will admit ^moke. 

Thingsbeing now ready, eommepM by bringing 
in the more tend^ sorts, and placing theqi in their 
situations. If the weather is still mild, they may 
remain there three or four days with the roof 
sashes and front frames off or quite open, ^ext, 
if there are any very large pets or boxes, as of ' 
oranges, camellias, &c., they, though not the next 
in tenderness, may be taken in, in order to get 
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them placed while there is most room for men to 
move about Then proceed with all the rest of 
the plants, excepting such myrtles, and South of 
Europe or hardy sorts, as are to be kept a month 
or two in a pit, to leave room in the green-house 
for a tew Chrysanthemums and Dahlias. The 
plants also, by thus being placed thinner when 
first set in, will be less likely to lose the leaves 
of the young shoots by damping off. All the 
plants being put in, in a day or two, or as the 
weather dictates, put on the sashes of the roof. 
The front and end sashes or openings need not 
be shut for a week or two, unless in the case of 
very sharp winds ; for it seldom happens that any 
frost occurs in September or October, and often 
not in November, that will injure green-house 
plants protected by the roof from perpendicular 
cold and rains. 

About the beginning of November, most of 
the front sashes will be shut at nights, and pro- 
bably a fire now and then made to dry off any 
damps or mouldiness which may appear on the 
pots ; but during the day abundance of air must 
be given by openings here and there, in the roof, 
side, and ends. 

If any Dahlias, Chrysanthemums, Stock July- 
flowers, or other choice hardy 'flowers, are to be 
prolonged in the green-house, they will now be 
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set in, if not before ; and care must be taken to do 
this in a perfectly dry day, otherwise the damp 
atmosphere that would be created by the evapora- 
tion of their leaves during the first night would 
be highly injurious. 

In making fires to dry up damps, most people 
choose the evenings : this has the effect of in- 
creasing the damps by increasing the evaporation, 
which cannot be carried off in the night for want 
of a circulation of air. The best way is to make 
the fire early in the morning, and, as soon as the 
external air admits, to open the sashes in different 
parts of the house to promote a circulation, which 
will soon carry off all the damps. About mid* 
day the fire should be allowed to go out, and it 
need not be renewed in this way oftener than 
twice a week, and that only in very foggy weather. 
A very good plan, and one which in effect more 
rapidly removes damps than the use of flues, is to 
bum two or three pots of charcoal or coal coke in 
the floor of the house ; it is surprising how com- 
pletely this dries up the air in a short time, by 
that which passes through the ignited matters 
being completely deprived of moisture. Being 
also deprived of its oxygen, it must render the 
atmosphere of the house less wholesome for the 
human species ; but this does not affect the plants, 
which in the mean time are cured of mouldiness. 
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and the air will attain its equilibrium of salubrity 
in a very few hours afterwards. 

The plants being now arranged as they were 
Whai originally placed in the house, all that is 
requisite is to attend to air, water, heat, and clean- 
lilness. 

Air itiust be given every day when the thermo* 
meter in the shade is above 32^ The ther- 
mometer in the green-house may, for the sake 
of air, fall to 45® without injury ; but it is better 
for liie plants that it should stand mornings and 
evenings at 4fii** or nearly so. 

Water will be required in considerable quan- 
tities when the plants are first set in, as they are 
then still in a gr^Dwing state ; but the quantity 
nmst be gradually .lessened as the days shorten 
and the weather becomes more fbggy, moist, and 
cold. The greatest care tnust be taken not to spill 
9kj on the leaved of die plants, and so to adjust 
the quantity poured on liie pots that as little aJB 
possible may run through them to wet the shelves, 
as these and the ^oor when wetted, greatly in- 
crease thfe damps by the evaporation which takes 
place from all moist smrfaces, and from all water 
not frozem. 

In frosty Weather when the heat of the green* 
h^se depends entirely on the use of fire, it 
should seldom be raised above 43® or 45^. With 
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the fire aud sun it may reach 50^ ; but with 0re 
alone 42^ or 43^ is even safer than 45^, which is apt 
to dry up the earth in the pots too rapidly^ and 
to occasion frequent watering; and alt;emate 
watering and drying when plants are i\ot ip a 
growing state is ruinous to them, and kills many 
whose destruction is attributed directly to the 
frost If green-house plants are kept very dry, 
and have been well hardened after they were set 
in by the free admission of air, they will not be 
killed or greatly injured by a few hours tempera- 
ture of 35^, or a day or two of th^ temperature of 
40^ We have known the earth in pots of H^aibs, 
Camellias, and Mesembryanthemums, to be frozen 
for two days together and yet the plants live. 

Cleanliness comprises removing mouldiness 
from the surface of the pots, by scraping it off, 
picking off all decayed or decaying leaves and 
flowers before they have time to drop, washing 
dirt off the leaves with a sponge, and burning 
tobacco so as to fill the house with its spipke, for 
destroying the aphides. The paths and shelves 
should be kept quite clean, but in doing so taking 
care not to coVer the leaves of the plants with 
dust. 

Where bulbs are grown in a green-house, they 
must or should be planted in the course of the 
autumn ; and the earlier in October this operation 
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is commenced, the better. There are scarcely any 
that are not best plaiited at this time, either of 
tender or hardy bulbs. The soils have been 
already mentioned : when plantjed, the pots may 
be set in a pit or frame kept well covered at 
nights to exclude the frost ; and when they begin 
to grow they should have heat, either by being 
brought to the green-house, or by having the air 
of the' pit or hot-bed warmed by flues or a lining 
of dung. 

With some cultivators it is the practice to plant 
the IxuB and Gladioli in pots, and plunge them in 
the open garden along with the hardy bulbs in pre- 
paration for forcing. There they are covered 
with 6 or 8 inches of old tan, and when they 
have germinated an inch or two above the sur- 
face of the pots, they are taken up and brought 
into the green-house. We have already (page 117) 
mentioned this as the best plan with conmion 
bulbs, whether they are to be blown in pots of 
earth, or in glasses of water. 

Sect, V, Management of Green-house Plants 

during Winter. 

The winter quarter is characterized by no par- 
ticular feature of management, though it is the 
most diflicult to get over with safety. 
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In November, the first month of winter, the 
great difficulty is to prevent the fogs and damps 
from rotting off the young shoots which have 
scarcely finished growing, and from denuding 
large succulent-leaved plants of their foliage ; all 
that can be done is to make fires early in the 
morning, every morning if requisite, but at least 
twice a week, and to open the sashes freely during 
the day. During this month and the early part 
of December, much more is to be dreaded from 
damps than from dry colds or frosts. 

Towards Christmas the weather begins to grow 
very severe; but the atmosphere is now less 
charged with moisture than before. Less risk is 
now incurred from damps ; but more to be dreaded 
from the alternate drying and watering of the 
earth in the pots. There is no mode of avoiding 
this entirely ; but there are several points which 
if carefully attended to will lessen the evil in a 
consideirable degree. The first is, not to attempt 
to raise the temperature of the house during 
night to above 42^ ; if left at 45^ in the even- 
ing, with a moderate fire at work, it will probably 
be at 40"* or 38"* early next morning, when the fire 
should be renewed to increase the heat a little, 
and then during the day, with the joint heat of 
the spent fire and the sun, it may be allowed to 
rise to 48''. 
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The next thing JA (where practicable) to cover 
as much aa possible of the roof, side, and ends^ 
with mats, which keeps up the temperature by 
retaining the heat already there, instead of gene- 
rating heat By the use of mats the air of the 
house is not nearly so much dried as by fire heat^ 
and consequently much less water is wanted. 

The water used in the green-house during the 
winter and spring months, should either have 
stood in it for 20 or 24 hours, or be placed for an 
hour or two over the furnace or on the flues, so 
as to attain a temperature of 48^ This is a 
little higher than the temperature of the air of 
the house, because the earth of the pots will ge- 
nerally be found a little wanner than the air which 
surrounds them ; and it would be as injurious to 
cool it down to the air of the house, as it would 
be to cool the earth round the roots of plants in 
the Open air, down to that of the frozen atmo- 
sphere with which their tops are surrounded. 

Air must be given with discretion ; but still if 
possible once every day, during what sunshine or 
clear moments may occur from 1 1 to 3 o'clock. 
Care must be taken that it does not enter in cur- 
rents ; for a strong current of cold air directed 
against any one plant, or group of plants, will as 
effectually produce destruction as if their roots 
were to be frozen in the pot : some, to guard 
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against this, place a mat or netting before the 
openings during high or frosty winds. 

AH decayed leaves, mouldiness, and every thing 
contrary to the most fastidious cleanliness, should 
be removed as soon as they appear ; and when 
unfortunately any plant dies, it should be taken 
out to the refuse heap, and its place divided among 
those adjoining: it will be to them an advantage, 
by giving them more air and light ; — affording in 
this respect a parallel to the effects of the same 
event among our own kind. 

The Chrysanthemums and other plants taken 
in to flower in October, will mostly be over by 
the end of December ; they may therefore now be 
taken out : the Dahlias set in a dry shed or cellar 
from which the frost is excluded ; the Chrysan- 
themums set in cold frames or in any warm shel'* 
tered spot ; and the Stocks, or other annuals or 
biennials that have flowered and are done with, 
thrown on the compost dunghill. In the room of 
these may be introduced the hardier plants, kept 
out in pits and frames, and some or all of the bulbs. 
The pots should be nicely cleaned ; and in order to 
produce a tasteful arrangement of the stage, it will 
at this time be desirable to reset the whole. 

Some of the bulbs and Bome potsof mignionette 
should be placed at that end or part of the house 
where the flue enters, in order to receive a little 
more heat than the average temperature of die 
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house. This will probably bring the bulbs into 
blossom soon after Christmas ; especially some of 
the Crocuses, Aconites, blue Hyacinths, and Van 
Thol Tulips. In that situation the mignionette 
will flower freely, and fill the air of the house 
with its grateful odour. 

Sect. VI. Management of Green-htmsc PlanU 

in Spring, 

About the middle of February many of the 
green-house plants will be observed to be begin- 
ning to grow. Insects also at this time make their 
appearance, and some tender species that had 
stood the shock of winter now die off in a manner 
not easily accounted for. 

Many plants also begin to show their blossom 
buds at this season ; and as the days lengthy 
apace, and more light is supplied by nature, more 
heat said water may be added by man to encou- 
rage vegetation, and render the villa green-house 
not merely a protection for plants during winter, 
like that of the nursery-man, but a place for 
enjoying plants when they are not to be enjoyed 
in the open garden. 

To the usual routine operations of the green- 
house, the spring season adds those of destroying 
insects, and propagating plants by seeds or cut- 
tings or other means. 

The heat of the house in February may be 
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raised to 48^ or 50* during sunshine to en* 
courage growth and blossoms; but need not 
be higher than 44"* in the evening, or 40^ the fol-' 
lowing morning. Many maintain a lower tempe* 
rature ; but our object in the villa green-house is 
to cause the plants to look well at this season. 

The supplies of water may be increased, espe* 
cially to plants in a growing or flowering state, 
and to such as are in the warmest part of the 
house. The bulbs will require it liberally till 
they come into full flower, when it may be with- 
drawn by degrees, and as their foliage begins to 
grow yellow and decay, it may be gradually left 
off. 

Air should be given in the middle of every 
day if possible during February, and in mild 
weather in March and April during the time the 
sun IS above the horizon, but not later. With 
May the practice of leaving the front-sash& and 
doors open all night may commence, but must be 
conducted with caution. 

ct. 1 . Insects and Diseases to which Green- 
house Plants are liable. 




principal insects which infest green-house 
ts are the aphis or green fly, the coccus 
ge4mg, and the acarus or red spider; 
other insects, as flies, wasps, caterpillars, earwigs. 
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beetles, ftc., do but little banii, or are easily taken, 
or scared. Snails and worms, n^iea they find 
their way into the house, are more injurioos. 

The aphis or green fly is destroyed with ease 
and certainty by Aimigation with tobacco. For 
this purpose there is a sort of refuse tobacco 
sold in the shops, and an appropriate bellows, 
with a receptacle in its nosle for the tobacco; 
by which means the smoke is blown out at the 
end of the nosle, through a dispenser or rose 
like that of a watering-pot. The mode com- 
monly adopted by gardeners however, and one 
iully as effectual, and attended with less waste of 
tobacco and trouble, is as follows. 

Either grow a few plants of tobacco on purpose 
for fumigation, or procure a quantity of the cheap- 
est tobacco, which last will be found Ae strongest 
and best for the purpose of femigation. Then tak- 
ing what may be considered a sufficient quantity 
to fill the air of the house with smoke, open it out 
into leaves or fragments, and sprinkle it with 
water to prevent its burning too quick : next pro- 
vide a middling-sized flower-pot, in the side of 
which near the bottom a hole must be pierced 
with a cold chisel and haamner ; put a few lighted 
coalsinto thepot,and strew a little of the moistened 
tobacco over them ; titen by blowing with a pair 
of common bellqws at the hole in the side, smoke 
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sufficient to fill the air of \he house may be pro- 
cured in the space of ten or fifteen rtuimtes. The 
calmest weather must be chosen for this work, 
otherwise there will be a waste of «kioke ; and it 
must be repeated two or more evenings in sue* 
cession, if the insects are in gpreat vigour. 

The coccus or bug is nev^ very numerous in 
a green-house. Washes of soap-suds and of soft 
soap and sulphur have been recommended for 
destroying it ; butlihings nuist have been in a very 
neglected state when it becomes too mlmerous to 
icked off by hand, or brushed off with a brush 
tde warm water. From the under sides 
.ves of the orange tribe and other plants, 
be washed off with a sponge. 
Sy or red spider, is the most pemi- 
us of all the insects which infest plants ; but 
happily there is a specific antidote for this enemy, 
as certain in its effects as sulphur is in caring the 
itch, the ulcers bf which in the human body are 
infested by another species cf acarus. TUs is 
ihe application of water to &e leaves of plants 
infested by this insect In common cases water 
may be applied liberally from the rose of the 
watering-pot, or from the waiering-engine or 
syringe; and in cases where this mode might 
over-water the roots, water must be applied in the 
of steam, by watering the flues after they 
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have been heated by a brisk fire, or by raising 
the temperature o^ the house in a cloudy day, 
or in any afternoon or eveningi to 50^ or 60^, 
and then watering all the paths and floor where 
it will not injure the plants. Other modes might 
be mentioned for generating steam for the destruc- 
tion of these insects ; but they are never so pre- 
valent in a green-house as they are in hot-houses, 
and other forcing-houses, and even in cucumber 
and melon frames, and therefore the less care is 
requisite to destroy them. 

A mode may be mentioned for destroying these 
insects without the use of water, which, though 
chiefly applicable to plant-houses kept at a higher 
temperature than the green-house, may sometimes 
be used there, especially as it kills the. aphides. 
It is to wash the flues with flower of brimstone 
mixed with a little white-wash. This is practised 
by that curious cultivator of plants, Mr. Curator 
Anderson of the Chelsea Botanic Grardens ; and it 
is said that half a pound of brimstone will kill all 
the spiders and all other vermin of the insect kind 
in a house 100 feet long and of ordinary breadth. 
Raising the temperature of the house, and 
watering the paths with volatile alkali, has been 
tried on a small scale, and is said to produce the 
same efiect ; but this is rather an expensive pro- 
cess. A similar end has been attained in the 
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Culture of the pine apple by watering with urine ; 
but this leaves effects so long felt by the olfactory 
nerves, that it cannot be recommended for a villa 
green-house. Water , therefore, and chiefly ap- 
plied by the syringe, may be considered as the 
best cure for the red spider. 

A precautionary measure against this and odier 
insects may be mentioned : it is to wash once a 
y^ar, at the season when the plants are returned 
to the house, all the joints and crevices of the 
wood-work, walls, shelves, stage, and all crevices 
whatever, with a mixture composed of soft soap and 
sulphur. This is said to destroy the eggs which 
may be deposited in these places. We question 
very much if it will ; but if it does not, there can be 
no great expense or loss of time in using it. A 
wash of quick-lime and water we should think 
likely to do as well; but in truth we do not 
think that in a green-house properly constructed 
and judiciously managed, either can ever become 
necessary. 

Flies and wasps are chiefly injurious in the 
green-house during summer, when the plants are 
out of doors, and when the peaches, figs, and 
grapes are beginning to ripen. To attract the 
flies from peaches, place phials or bottles of water 
with the mouths honeyed near them ; or place a 
few saucers of fly-water on the stage. Wasps 

o 
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at this season are not troublesome ; but when the 
grapes and late crop of figs are ripening, then the 
large blue fly and wasps abound. There are 
only two effectual ways of preserving the fruit 
from their attacks : the first and best is to have 
all the openings of the green-house covered with 
a fine nettingi the meshes of which are not larger 
than three quarters of an inch. This will effectu-^ 
ajly exclude them, as no large fly or wasp can 
enter a space of that dimension with its wings 
extended, and they will rarely attempt creeping 
m# The second mode is to secure the bunches of 
grapes singly, by covering them with bags of 
gauze or of silver paper, — ^a bad plan if it can be 
avoided, as it lessens the flavour of the fruit 
Figs may be covered individually in the same 
manner, and they take less injury from the process. 
Earwigs and beetles are readily caught by the 
common beetle-trap, or by placing a glass funnel 
over a pot or vessel of any sort with crumbs of 
bread below. The beetle is less injurious where 
there are fruits than the earwig, which attacks 
the peach and fig, and is in the case of wall 
trees commonly <»ught in hollow cylinders, as 
reeds, or bean stalks, or the decayed flower stems 
of many of the UmbelliforiB. In these they, enter 
for repose, and are easily shaken out and destroyed. 
The ant is sometimes a very troublesome insect in 
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the green-house, and not very readily subdued'^ 
Where their nests cannot be dug out or the in* 
habitants scalded or drowned by water, hot or 
cold, we know of no mode better than wetting 
the inside of a flower-pot with honey and milk, or 
sugar and milk, and whitening it, covering the 
hole at top with a sherd or tile. A number of the 
inserts will be attracted by the odour of the honey, 
and enter to collect it and setde there, when the 
pot may be lifted and dipped in a pail of hot 
wi^r for a mom^it, and then fresh anointed and 
replaced^ Fly-powder has also been tried for 
defitroying ants in hot-houses, and with consider* 
able success : it does not require to be moistened, 
but merely a few saucers of it placed here and 
theire near their haunts. In the West Indies, ants 
are poisoned with ataenic and sugar ; when one 
dies it is eaten by the others, who die in their 
turn, and are eaten ; and thus a small dose may 
destroy a large nest 

Snails sometimes find their way into the green-^ 
house, and do a good deal of mischief before it is 
well known to what or to whom to attribute it 
Their time of committing their, devastations ia 
during night and when day returns die^ bury> 
themselves in the soil, or settle on the daric side 
of pots. They eat the leaver of most plants, and 
of some much more than others. They are, how- 

o 2 
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ever, easily eradicated, either in the green-house 
or the open air, with a little care. Either hand- 
pick them early in the morning, when it is hardly 
light ; or strew over the floor of the green-house, 
and on the shelves of the stage, leaves of any of 
the cabbage tribe just beginning to decay. The 
snails will hardly fail to prefer the under sides of 
these leaves both for feeding on and as {^aces oi 
repose, as they can find both these at the same 
time, and they can be picked off every morning 
and the leaves replaced : or, to preserve a sightly 
appearance, remove the leaves during the day^ 
and replace them at nights. In this way. the 
market gardeners collect inmiense quantities of 
snails in the open air, and some nurserymen ia 
their pits of half-hardy plants. Any decaying 
vegetable matter will do ; but it is best in a state 
of incipient decay as being then sweeter : nothing 
answers better than pea-haulm. 

The common earth-worm, when it infects plants 
in pots, may be picked out by turning out the 
ball ; but it may also be destroyed in the pot by 
watering with any bitter, acrid, or acid infusion 
or solution, as of water of walnut leaves or tobacco,, 
or salt-water, lime-water, or vinegar. Lime-water is 
the best, both as being the cheapest, and least inju- 
lious to the roots of the plante. Salt, is equally 
effectual, but it destroys vegetation : it is exceU 
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lent for watering garden walks, as it destroys not 
only vermin but moss and weeds — the two latter 
often very troublesome in gravel. 

The conmion spider is sometimes abundant in 
green-houses carelessly managed. Common spi- 
ders are chiefly injurious to plants by soiling them 
with their webs, as their nests, unlike those of the 
red spider, are not made on the leaves, but in the 
angles of the walls and wood-work of the house. 
They are useful in catching flies to a certain 
extent, but form a remedy much more offensive 
than the disease. They are efiectually subdued by 
the free use of water from the S3rringe or engine. 

There are few diseases to which green-house 
plants are subject as such. The principal is the 
mildew; and occasionally the honey dew, rust and 
consumption make their appearance. 

The mildew appears in the form of a mealy 
powder (supposed to be a small fungus) on the 
tops of the shoots of heaths, geraniums, and some 
other plants. A specific in general use is flower 
of sulphur thus applied : — Get a vessel sufficiently 
large to immerse. the plants infested, one at a 
lime,^ and fill it with clear water. Then pro- 
vide a pound or more of sulphur, according to 
the number and size of the plants, and have 
ready an old powder-puff* or a large dusting- 
brush/ Then take up the plant and hold it in an 
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inverted position, with the hand placed on the 
surface of the pot, so as to prevent the mould or 
ball from falling out : in (his manner plunge the 
plant itito the water ; and while it is wet, heading 
it in the same position, let an assistant dust on 
the sulphur with the puff or brush in such .a 
manner that every part of the plant, including 
both sides of the leaves^ may be perfectly covered. 
Then return the plants to an airy dry part of the 
house, the less conspicuous the better ; one dressk 
ing in this way will prove a complete remedy. 

The honey-dew is a sweet clammy substance, 
which coagulates on the leaves of plants, chiefly 
during summer, but on some green-house plants, 
as the Rosa semperflarens, Myrtle, and Orange, 
during winter and spring. Some regard it as the 
dung of aphides, and it is certainly often found 
on the rose along with these insects ; but it is 
also found on the orange alone, and which the 
aphides seldom inhabit ; and thus it appears to 
be an exudation in some cases : whatever may be 
its nature, it appears to be more offensive to the 
eye than injurious to the plant We know of no 
mode of preventing it: washing it off with a 
sponge and water from time to time is a palliative 
unattended with injury to the plant 

The blight is a term in common use, and is 
applied both to animals and plants when they 
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have received any disease or injury not otherwise 
to be acdotmted for. It is supposed to be pro- 
duced by east winds, extreme heats, tiinnder and 
lightning, &c. As far ais the disease has been 
examined, it seems to be a minute fungus grow-" 
ing on the plant, and of course nourished by its 
dei^truction. Salt water has been found to dc'^ 
stroy it in some cases, but rarely till the injury 
was already so great that the diseased plant could 
not recover. In gardens the same process as for 
the mildew has been tried with success, and this 
is all that we can recommend. Fortunately it is 
not very common in green-houses: 

Various insects and diseases attack tiie peach 
tree, as a black fly, the thrips, a very small insect 
like the aphis, the acarus, a caterpillar, the curl, 
mildew, blight, and honeydew. The aphis 
and thrips, and also the black fly, or any other 
of the fly kind, will be efltectually destroyed by 
tobacco smoke ; — ^the acarus, by abundant water- 
ing over the leaves : the caterpillars are few, and 
to be picked off t the curl is occasioned by minute 
insects, their kind is not correctly ascertained, but 
it is prevented from increasing, by the use of sul- 
phur and watering, as are the blight and honey-* 
dew. Some use the precaution of washing the 
shoots of peach trees and vines with soft soap and 
sulphur after they are pruned ; but this we con- 
sider quite unnecessary. 
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The vine is attacked by tlie red ajpider^ (oi 
which the remedy is obTiou$ ; the coecus somer 
times appears on the shoots ; and these are to be 
brushed off: but rarely any other insect appears of 
an injurious nature. 

The bleeding of the vine may be treated as a 
disease. It takes place when pruning has been 
performed too early or too late : it may be checked 
by pouring abundance of cold water on the roots; 
but it is questionable whether this will not do 
more injury to the plant than the disease. Sear- 
ing the wounds has been recommended, and also 
tying on a piece of bladder, thin lead. Sec. Our 
opinion is, that the bleeding will do very little 
harm, and that it may be left to take its course. 

What is called consumption in plants, is a dis* 
ease which gradually and sometimes quickly in* 
duces the decline and decay of the plant till at last 
it dies. The causes which produce it can seldom 
be correctly ascertained ; sometimes it appears to 
proceed from improper soil, climate, or culture ; 
at oth^r times it comes on under the most favour- 
able circumstances, as far i|s appearance goes. 
Whatever may be its nature, there is no remedy ; 
and all that the gardener can do, if he discovers 
it before it is too late, is to take off a few cuttings, 
or adopt the means peculiar to the plant for pro- 
curing a successor. 
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Subsect 2. Propagation of Green-house Plants 

by Seeds. 

The beginning of February is considered ike 
best season for sowing the seeds of most green-* 
house plants^ because this affords them all the 
summer season to acquire a size for potting off 
towards autumn, and being hardened a little 
before winter. Heaths however are an exception ; 
for though they will vegetate very well at this 
season, yet if they can be sown the preceding 
September after they are just ripened and gathered, 
they will acquire sufficient strength to stand 
through the winter, and be fit for potting off widi 
other seeds sown in February. But if heath 
seeds are sown in spring, they should be sown 
very thin, so that the plants may be able to stand 
in the seed pots all the succeeding winter without 
damping c>ff ; for sown in the usual way in spring, 
they are not fit for potting off till it is too late iii 
autumn to attempt it, and consequently they are 
left in a crowded state in their seed pots during 
winter, when they almost inevitably damp off for 
want of air round the plants. Sown in autumn, 
they are fit to be potted off in the July or August 
following, and hardened in frames before the sea* 
son arrives of setting them in the green-hodse. 

Seeds are sown in the same sorts of soil which 
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the parent plants thrive best in ; hence^ where 
there is a variety of seeds to be sown, a variety of 
soils must be prepared. Loam, peat, and sand, 
however^ are the simples which will supply all 
requisite composts. The size of the pots may be 
from 4 to 8 inches across, as it is not desirable to 
sow seeds in very small pots on account of the 
mpid drying of the soil. These pots should- be 
well drained by first placing a crock or sherd, or 
oyster-shell with the concave side undermost, on 
the hole, then covering it with an inch or more 
of gravel or of broken sherds, and over that laying 
some peat sifdngs or fibrous vegetable matter ob- 
tained in sifting soils, to prevent the soil from 
washing down and mixing with the drains^e, and 
so rendering the latter inelficient On this bot- 
toming, as it is technically called, place the mould 
proper for the seeds to be sown : press it down 
gently, so as it may stand at half an inch under 
the rim of the pot Then lay on a quarter of an 
inch of the same mould sifted extra fine on pui^ 
pose, and spread it quite level. On this sow the 
seeds as evenly as possible, and cover with an 
eiglith or. a quarter of an inch according to the 
size of the seeds. Then press this covering gently 
and evtaly down on the seeds with the hand, 
leaving the surface quite sihoo^ and level, and 
the operation is finished. 
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If die seeds are large, sach as nuts or stoDes, 
then the pots must not be filled so full by half an 
inch or an inch, and the nut or stone when 
planted must be pressed into the soil, and the 
soil over it pressed well down on it, so as it may 
be compactly inclosed in earth. 

There is not an operation among all the pro* 
cesses of culture more essential to growth, than 
that of pressing the soil to roots, seeds or cuttings, 
newly inserted in it. Even the common cab- 
bage will not grow if this point be neglected. 
This the sagacious Cobbett adverts to in a strong 
manner in his book on American Horticulture, 
justly observing, that it is not sufficient in dib- 
bling^in cabbages to make them firm, but they 
must be made firm at the extreme point of the 
root. The same thing may be said of all descrip- 
tions of cuttings, which) whether of heaths or of 
vines or gooseberries, must be made quite firm 
at their lower extremities. We have seen many 
crops, both of the field and the garden, fail for 
want of pressure on the seeds ; and the late Mr. 
Gushing, who was one of our best exotic gardeners 
in his day, observes of seeds in pots, that he has 
'^witnessed in many of the nurseries, as well as 
gardens, seeds sown, and left not only without 
being pressed in, but almost uncovered ; the evil 
tendency of which in places that should set the 
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example, at least in sowing of seeds, miist be 
evident to the commonest observer." {Ejcotic 
Gardener, p. 6.) 

If the parcels of seeds are small, two or three 
may be sown in distinct patches in the same pot 
These patches may either be in the form of bars 
or slips across the pot, each being distinguished 
by its name written on a small naming-stick ; or 
they may be in the form of triangles with their 
apexes pointing to the centre of the pot ; and round 
this centre may be placed the different naming- 
sticks, each pointing to its triangle, like little 
tombstones to their graves. A cross section of an 
orange will convey a tolerable idea of the appear- 
ance of the surface of sucji a pot : the line round 
each clove represents the triangles ; and the cen- 
tre where they all originate the point where the 
nantittg-sticks are placed. 

The sowing being finished, the pots most be 
gently watered with the finest dispenser that can 
be made. Repeat this at intervals of a few mi- 
nutes till the mould becomes sufficiently moist for 
vegetation ; then set the pots in a dry airy part of 
the green-house where they will not obtrude them- 
selves on the eye and interfere with the general 
effect : or, if there is no room in the green-house, 
set them dn a hot-bed already spent, but where, 
by the aid of what heat remains in the dung, 
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covering well at night, and the sun during dky^ 
they may enjoy about the same temperature which 
they would have done in the green-house. The 
very choice sorts, and most of the heaths, should 
be covered with glasses fitted to the inside of the 
rim of the pot ; and these should be kept on, except- 
ing while water is given, till the seeds begin to 
come up, when they may be taken off part of tfie 
day, and in a few weeks entirely. All the culture 
these seeds will require till they come up, will be 
gentle watering, so as always to keep the surface 
of the soil moist, and weeding. The weeds should 
be pulled when in their seed leaf, otherwise they 
are apt to bring up the seeds with their roots, and 
thus, if they are beginning to germinatCi destroy 
them. 

As the weather becomes warm, and the sun 
shines bright, the pots will require to be shaded 
for an hour or two in the middle of everyday. 
This may either be done by a mat if they are in 
a frame, or by sheets of gray paper if they are in 
the green-house. When the plants begin to come 
up, this shading must be increased. In two 
months most of the seeds, excepting stones and 
nuts, will have vegetated ; some of these require 
to stand a year before they come up j and . they 
must be kept during this period in the same tern* 
perature as green-house plants. 
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^, weeding, and shading having been 
attended to till the middle of June, all those pots 
whose seeds have come up may be removed to 
the open air, and placed in the shade of a hedge 
or high wall, or of wicker hurdles. Here being 
kept moist and weeded, and worms, slugs, and 
other vermin kept from annoying them, they will 
be found fit to pot off by the middle or end of 
July. 

It is very desirable to begin to pot off as early 
as possible ; because while the plants are young 
and small their roots have not had time to mat 
together as they do afterwards, and they there- 
fore not only receive less injury by the operation, 
but the early period at which this is done gives 
them a longer season to establish themselves be- 
fore being stopped in their growth by winter. 

In potting, be careful to mateh the pot to the 
size of the plant, and its rapid or slow growth. 
The Geranium tribe will require the largest pots ; 
but these need not exceed the size called sixties, 
or half-penny pots, and which are only about two 
inches in diameter ; Heaths, Diosmas, and many 
such small plants, are better potted into thimble 
pots which are under an inch and a half in dia- 
meter. In potting, let the mould be quite dry, 
and gendy press it to the roots with the fingers ; 
then water with the dispenser once or twice till the 
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earth is ^ell settled ; after this set the potsjan a 
cool frame or a pavement, or on a bed of ashes, or 
other bottom impervious to worms. Keep the lights 
close on night and day for a few days, opening only 
to water, and shade during all the time the sun 
shines brightly on the frame. In a fortnight begin to ' 
harden them by degrees, first taking off the lights 
at night, and shutting them and keeping them 
shaded during the day ; next taking them off the 
greater part of the day, and lastly entirely ; only 
replacing them during very heavy rains and 
storms. 

Thus treated, some of them, as the Geraniums, 
may be set along with the gpreen-house plants in 
August, and others allowed to remain in the frames 
till they are removed to the green-house with the 
main stock in September. 

The pots of seeds which have not germinated 
must be kept during the winter either in a con- 
cealed part of the green-house or in a frame or 
pit of similar temperature, and when spring comes 
treated in all respects like the seeds which vege- 
tate the same season in which they are sown. 

It may be observed here, that it is a safe plan 
with new seeds from the Cape, Australasia, or 
South America, to place them when sown on a 
heat rather higher than that of the green-house ; 
for though the plants of these and other latitudes 
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yAien grown will thrive very well in our green-* 
bouses, yet the seeds require a greater degree of 
heat than is kept in such structures^ to excite them 
to vegetate. 

Subsect 3. Propagation of Green-house Plants 

by Cuttings. 

Cuttings in general should be put in at as early 
a period of the season as possible, for the same 
reasons as are given for the early sowing of seeds, 
viz. that the plants may be rooted, transplanted, 
and hardened, before winter. 

Cuttings of most kinds of green-house plants 
are best put in in spring ; though some prefer the 
autumn for coriaceous evergreenJeaved plants, tta 
the Camellia and Orange. In the -latter case the 
cuttings remain in a nearly dormant s^te during 
October, November, and December, and are then 
supposed to have formed a callosity at their lower 
ends, ready to emit roots when they are put into 
bottom heat in January. 

Most plants succeed best when the cuttings 
are taken off in young succulent shoots; and 
hence it is necessary that the plant to be propa- 
gated be in a growing state. For this purpose, 
it is the practice with nurserymen and others who 
propagate extensively^ to place specimens of the 
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plantd considered more rare or difficult to root iti 
tfaie stove early in Jamiary, tliattfaey may protrade 
shoots ready to be taken oiflT in Febraary. With 
the more common kindsi or any not much in de^ 
mand or readily struck, they wait till they are suf- 
ficiently grown with the usual temperature of the 
green-house« As the villa winter garden will 
generally be kept at a higher temperature than 
tiie green-^houses of nursery^men, where the object 
is to preserve the pliemts/more than to produce an 
^ect ; and as it is only now and then that a few 
cuttings can be wanted for keeping up the stock, 
abundance of young wood will be folmd without 
recourse to forcing. 

Though most plants strike readily in young 
'^^ood, and with leaves on the upper part of the 
cutting, yet there are some which root very well 
in old wood,Tir wood of one or two years' growth, 
as the orange, the leaves being retained ; and 
others of the deciduous kind which root freely in 
wood, one, two, or three years old, without any 
leaveff. This however applies only to the deci- 
duous sorts, as Fuchsia, Atoj/sia, Sgc. Some plants 
root most readily when the cutting is just begin- 
ning to ripen its wood, and others when the wood 
is ripened. No general rules are in this respect 
universally applicable, and therefore the unexpe- 
rienced cultit^r may consult our catalogue, in 
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which the moBt successful modes are ootlodl; 
and with quite new plfBtnts, of which there may be 
said to l^e no experience extant, he mnst exercise 
lu8 own sagacity, and find out what is best, by 
observation and experience. 

For most plants that are propagated by cutttngs, 
the same soil md climate in which the parent 
plant thrives are allottied ; but some which* are 
very difficult to root are struck in pure sand ; and 
M to climate^ most species strike the readier m 
one somewhat more moist and warm.. than that 
which the parent plant inhabits. Almost all cut- 
tings strike the better for being covered with a 
bell-glass, which, by sti^ating a portion of air 
round the cutting, renders all aerial ch(inges less 
felt ; maintains a congenial moisture in the air, 
which though generally injurious to animals is 
yet highly favourable to vegetables $ lessens the 
stimulus of light ; and tends, being in the shade, 
to maintain an equable temperature* 

The operation of taking off, preparing, and 
planting cuttings, cannot be commenced, carried 
on, and completed in a day or two, like that of 
shifting or potting plants. All sorts do not come 
into a fit state for having cuttings taken off at the 
same time : some will be ready earlier, and some 
later. Whenever a plant appears to be in a pro* 
per condition for the purpose, it should be pro- 
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oeeded wiA, and tbe ofthan left till thejr are 
veady. 

PotS) soila, sherds, gnHrel, and siikings of peat 
or other mould, aie required to be at hand for ihe 
operation of planting cuttingSi as for planting 
seeds. Having fixed on the kind or kinds to be 
p ropa gated^ fiiat consider whether they will root 
best in loam, peat, or sand* I>rain the pots as 
for sowing seeds, and fill them brtfli.fUl widi the 
proper compost, shaking the pot and prasamg 
down the compost with the hand : then barring 
taktti off the points of the AooU of an inch or 
more in length according to tfie kinds, proceed 
to cut qS their lower leaves with « sharp penknife 
to half the length of the ciittilig) and sometimes 
more ; aoEid lastly, cut it clean acroA at a joint or 
bud, placing it on the nail, or on a thumb-piece 
for that purpose, as is done in cutting &e nib of 
a pen. 

When the cuttings are to be planted in peat or 
sand, the pots being filled will have to be pre* 
viottsly wdl watered so as to render the whole of 
tbe soil moist, otherwise it cannot be sufficiently 
tightened to * the base of the cutting ; — ^a point, 
as we have observed, more than once, of the most 
essential consequence. Loam will generally be 
found sufficiendy moist for that purpose without 
watering. Not more than 6ne species should be 
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put in a pdt, on aeconnt of the very different 
periods different plants take to root. In the case of 
very scarce or delicate sorts/ it is common to put 
ofidy one cutting iti the centre* of a small pot, 
which renders them less liable to be injured by 
d<imp, ind early fransplantation is not wanted. 

In planting, use a small dibble to make a hole 
for the cutting; and press the earth or sand tightly 
4o iti lower end. In general they should not be 
inserted so thick as that the leaves will touch 
each other/ and sufficiently distant from the edges 
of the pot to admit of their being covered with at 
bell^-glass* . As soon as each pot is planted, and 
the dur&ee of the mould made level and firm,- give 
them a gende watering to settle them: leav^ 
them td soak for a quarter of an hour, and then 
cover them with a bell-giass, which should be 
pressed sufficiently tight to exclude the outward 
air. The pots should now be plunged in a gen^ 
tie hot^bed, or placed iu a shady part of the pit 
of a hot-house» 

Being plunged in a pit or hot-bed, the culture 
for some weeks consists solely in taking off the 
glasses every morning, and wiping their insides 
perfectly dry with a cloth, and replacing them ; 
removing at the same time any cuttings or leaves 
which happen to damp off. When the sun shines 
unclouded, they must be shaded for. a few hours 
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daily-, moderately, by a mat if in a hot-bed, or by 
sheets of paper if in a hot-house pit ; but care 
must be taken not to leave on the shade too late 
in the afternoon, as the soft tender state of the 
cuttings renders them very liable to damp off by 
over shading. 

In ten days or a fortnight the free-rooting kinds, 
as the Geraniaceay will be indicating a state of 
incipient growth. When this is noticed, it wilt 
be necessary to give them a little air by taking 
the glasses off every morning wheii the sun is 
quite receded from them, and putting them on 
a^in early in the following- morning. By this 
means they will in the course of a few weeks be* 
come so hardened, as to be able to bear the full 
power of the sun without the glass ; when the 
shading and glasses may be laid entirely aside: 
If any of them should droop their heads when 
this operation is first performed, it is proper to 
refrain from moving the glasses until they have 
gained more strength. The shading is also to be 
decreased by degrees, but not so much as to be 
entirely done away while the glasses are in use. 

The operation of planting cuttings, and their 
routine culture in this way, may go on from the 
beginning of February to the beginning of July ; 
after which only the most hardy and easily-rooted 
sorts should be attempted, on account of the little 
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chance of getting them potted off and hardened 
before winter. Geraniums, howeyer, may be pro- 
pagated by cuttings till September, by placing 
only one cutting in a small pot, and then plunging 
the pot in heat : the cutting in this way becomes 
a neat little plant in the course of a month, and 
will stand the winter in the same pot 

The most difficult green-house plants to strike 
are heaths, the particular mode of operating with 
which we have already given (page 59). These 
and almost all the woody shrub-like plants, as the 
Proteacea^ Myrteaceaj Dtosmaceaj S^c, propa- 
gate most readily during the months of May 
and June, when the wood is in a growing state. 
Any ona may convince himself of this fact, by 
putting in a few cuttings of the growing wood of 
a common myrtle in May, and again a few of the 
ripened young wood of the same myrtle in August 
The former will root almost immediately, and 
make neat litde plants before winter ; whereas the 
latter will only form callosities on their lower ends, 
and must be kept in the pot till springs when they 
will throw out roots from these callosities and 
begin growing. 

In the beginning of May, some of the cuttings 
put in in February will be fit to pot off. This 
must be done with the same care as in potting off 
seedlings. After being watered, they should be 
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fiet in a clote frame with a little heat, ot, if there 
ajpQ only a few of them, under a hand-glass in the 
green-house. The frame or hand-glass should be 
kept close over them for a day or two, till they 
show signs of having rooted into the soil : then 
they may have air daily, beginning by a sparing 
admission, and shading during bright sunshine* 
As the plants appear to be hardened, increase the 
air till the sashes or handglasses are taken off 
altogether. After this, watering, weeding, pick- 
ing off dead leaves, attending to the neatness 
of the surfietce of the pots, and to the exclusion of 
vermin, are all that is necessary. The plants may 
eijtfier be set among the others on the prepared 
platforms, or, what is better, by themselves under 
the shade of a wall or hedge. Some of the Ge - 
raniacea will produce fine strong flowers in 
August, and most likely ripen a few seeds. 

Some of the latest-planted cuttings, as those of 
many of the Proteas, Banksias, and other hard- 
wooded Australasian plants, as well as Camellias, 
will not be fit to pot off the same season. These 
may have their glasses taken off (as leathery- 
leaved plants require them much less than those 
widi tender foliage), and be set in an airy, rather 
shady part of the green-house, not exposed to 
view so as to injure the general effect. In the 
succeeding February they may be placed on a 
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little heat, when they will push freely. In the 
Nuraeries, cuttings of Camellias and of the Citrus 
tribe are generally not taken off till the shoots 
have finished their growth, the leaves attained 
their full size, and the bark at the lower end of 
the shoot begun to get brown. They are then 
planted in broad pots of loam, and kept without 
being covered with glasses in an airy part of the 
green-house all winter, and in February put on 
heat. When growing shoots are used, they are 
planted in sand covered with a bell, and imme* 
diately put on heat: in this way a number of 
them strike root ; but if young shoots are planted 
in loam, whether put in heat or not, and whether 
with or without a bell-glass, they generally damp 
off. Bvton the Camellia and Citrus we have 
already treated (pages 39 and 81). 

Subsect 4. Propagation of Green-house Plants 
by Layingf Inarching^ Buddings and Grafting. 

A few green-house plants are propagated by 
laying; and this mode is also sometimes adopted 
for such as strike freely enough by cuttings to 
get larger plants sooner, or for the sake of running 
less risk of failure where there are few parent 
plants, and perhaps little skill in the operator. 
Inarching, budding, and grafting, are practised 
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with a few species, and very commonly wi& the 
fine varieties of Orange and Camellia. Some of 
the MyrteacdB and Proteacea are also so mul- 
tiplied. On the continent most of the green-^ 
house plants which are difficult to root, are propa- 
gated by layers, and by the Chinese mode of 
ringing, and inclosing the ringed part of the- 
stem in earth. In China they knew no other 
mode than laying, before grafting was introduced 
by Europeans. It is remarkable that the Otaheitans, 
who know neither grafting nor laying, are yet 
acquainted with the mode of propagating by 
leaves, a mode which we shall notice more par« 
ticularly at the end of this section, and which is 
also a natural mode like laying. 

Laying is a very natural mode of propagating 
plants of the woody kind, as we see the dependent 
branches of several species of trees resting on the 
soil and rooting into it It is seldom that trees 
have sufficient room, and are so far left to them- 
selves as to have branches depending on the 
ground ; but where the lime, holly, hazel, thorn, 
sycamore, &c., have attained a great age in some 
old woods, rooted branches may be found round 
their trunks. There is a fine example of the lime 
tree rooting in this way at Knowle in Kent, and 
we have seen elsewhere even the spruce fir and 
cedar-larch so rooted« 
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' The improvemeDt which man has made on the 
natarai mode of layering, ia to bury the shoot 
deeper in the soil, by which meana the stimuli 
of moisture, the very considerable one o£ pressure^ 
and the necessary condition of the exclusion of 
air, are increased. Another improvement is that 
of wounding that part of tlie shoot which is buried^ 
Vy which the tendency to put out roots is greatly 
increased, partly by the quantity of nourishment 
derived from the stock or parent being diminished, 
and partly from the returning sap being impeded 
and stagnated in the layer, at the lower end of 
which it first produces a callus, and then roots. 

There are different ways of wounding the shoot 
to be layed : a very common mode is giving it 
such a twist as shall fracture longitudinally both 
the bark and wood ; another mode is by thrusting 
a knife through the shoot, withdrawing it, and 
then inserting a bit of wood, slate, stone, or a nail, 
in its stead : some twist a wire tightly round the 
part from which the roots are to protrude ; others 
pierce it with an awl in two or three places : the 
most common mode is to make an incision half 
way through the shoot, and return it longitudi- 
nally upwards or towards its extremity, so aa to 
separate about half an inch of half of the shoot ; 
this half inch is technically called the tongue, and 
the process tonguing. About <me third of this 
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separated part or scalp (being what is geoerally 
fractured by the operation) should be cut off in a 
transyerse direction, and directly across a bud or 
joint, as in cutting the ends of cuttings. This is 
an essential part of the operation, neglected by 
many gardeners who have never considered the 
mode in which cuttings throw out roots. The 
last mode of wounding or preparing a layer which 
we shall mention, is that of taking off a ring of 
bark half an inch or more in width, below the 
part where it is intended the roots should origi- 
nate. This ring should always be made right 
across a bud, removing one half of it : its use is to 
impede the returning sap, which it does effec- 
tually, and young roots soon protrude from the 
callosity formed on the upper edge of the barL 

Whatever mode be adopted, three thii^ are 
essential : first, to bury the shoot at that part 
where it has undergone the process intended to 
promote the protrusion of roots, an inch or two in 
the soil ; secondly, to bind up the point of the 
shoot, so as it come out of the earth in as near a 
perpendicular attitude as possible ; and thirdly, to 
press the earth very firmly to the part intended to 
root. A further precaution is to p^ down the 
layer with a hooked stick, to prevent it from 
rising or being disturbed ; but with green^house 
plants this is seldom necessary, more especially 
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if ihe soil is loamy aud firmly pressed to the 
layer. Any person may prove the value of 
pressure, by laying two shoots of the same species 
in similar, soil, and at a similar depth, pressing 
neither, but well watering each, and then, after 
the water has subsided, laying three or four 
bricks above one another over the one of the layers. 
We have seen this tried with the vine, and found 
the difference of effect truly astonishing* 

In laying plants in a private green-house, a 
very convenient mode is, to place a small pot on 
the surface of the larger one in which the plant 
^grows, and lay down the shoot in that, fixing the 
pot with a pin so that it may not be disturbed. 
Sometimes it answers to draw the shoot to be 
layered through the bottom of the pot, and mid- 
way up the pot, to make the incision ; but this 
though in common use in laying vines, and some 
creepers as the Passi/hrea, is not generally appli- 
cable to green-house plants, owing to the shortness 
of their shoots. In nursery gardens, where laying 
green^house plants, as the Camellia, Ilex, and 
some other difficult sorts, is practised on an ex- 
tended scale, the whole plant is layed down on its 
side in a pit or house on purpose, and every part 
of it is turned into progeny. 

Layers are layed into the same soil as that in 
which <he parent plant thrives the best ; but with 
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the addition of a little more sand to lessen the 
risk of soddening the soil by to0 much water. 
In general the Isiyers should be formed of the 
young tender shoots of the preseiit year^ the soft 
bark'of which will sooner form a callosity than 
that of any of die preceding year's growth. Next 
toithese,. the shoots of the preceding year are to 
be preferred. 

IV is particularly necessary to be • observed, 
whether the plant is of a brittle listtilre or not : for. 
if it is, it will require very gentle treatment, and 
ihepointsof the layers instead of being turned 
perpendicularly upwards, as should generally be 
done, must be left in an inclined position until 
thc^ commence growing, when their tops will 
recur to the natural position of all plants. 

Where entire plants are layed down to produce 
layers, they are called stools ; and the main root 
remains there as a stool for several years, and 
affords an annual or biennial supply of shoots for 
laying down. In thb case, care must be taken 
not to cover any part of the stool or of the root 
ends of the shoots with earth, beyond what is 
necessary to cause them to strike root, as that is 
.very apt to rot them, and prevent them sending 
up shoots for another year. 
> The Chinese mode of propagating trees may 
next be mentioned, as nearly allied to laying. 
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The olsgects which Aey have in view are of twb 
kiadfikf 6ne is in .the case of rare trees, merely to 
prcipagate them ; and the other in the case of 
common sorts, to produce dwaifs^ or mimstare 
timber ;and fruit trees. Thus they hare in small 
pots, branches of firs, pines, and cedaw». hwiiawg 
conea; imdof oaks, cfaenauts^tfid beech, bearinif 
acorns and wnaiL For propagation they nmke 
choiiie of a 4hoot of from one to two or three 
years growth i and at the distance of a foot or 
more ^om its extremity, cut oiF a ring of baric an 
inchpr two long ; ,over the decorticated purt, and 
extending two or three inches above and below 
it, they fix a ball of prepared loamy earth, being 
lpsu)(i mixf d with rich desiccated night soil or other 
manure and a little sand ; this they cover with 
mo^^, or several folds of eloth, and the whole is 
firn^ly tied to the shoot with cords or shreds of 
the bark of elm or lime, A strong stick is next 
inserted in the ground, and to this the shoot and 
ball of enveloped soil is tied to keep the whole 
secure ; and lastly, a porous earthenware vessel 
is supported by the stick, so as to hang over the 
ball ; and this being filled with wat^, a few drofa 
per day ooze through the sides of the vessel, 
flpUect on its bottom, and then drop on the ball. 
When the water gets low a fiesh supply is added' 
and this is all the culture required till the n»ts 
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eJre observed, on unfoldm^ the enTelop^, tfo^ hft^e 
pierced the mouldy when the shoot is eut off with 
die ball, the moss or cloth taken off, and the plant 
iridi the ball undisturbed {Wanted in a pot or in 
the open soil according to the ' kind. Rooting 
^enerallj takes place in six months, bnt with 
sboie species a year is required. 
^ The next mode, which is for the purpose of 
pisocuring dwarf forest trees, is to fix on' a haiid^ 
some branch of a tree in. full bearing of firuift, 
cones, or seeds; then at a convenient part 
live firom side branches, where it may be firom 
1 to 2 inches in diameter, cut off a ring • of barkv 
and proceed exactly as in the other case. T|ds 
branch will sometimes, as in the case of the 
resinous tribe, require two or three yeanl to root; 
but diat being effected, the branch is cut off and 
potted, and is considered a great curiosity. Such 
dwarfs seldom increase much in sixe, but go on 
bearing a few years and then decline and die. 

The continental gardeners propagate a number ' 
of rose plants on the same principle, and evidently 
in imitation of the Chinese. They ring a shoot, 
and instead of tying a ball of earth round it, diey 
have little tin vessels with a slit on one side^ 
extending from the brim to a hole in the lower 
part of the side or the bottom. The shoot being 
prepared, the vessel is stretched so as to open the 
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filit/ in which the shoot is passed, till it conies to 
the hole where it remains/ and the slit closes 
again by its own elasticity. The • hole is then 
(Stopped, but not so as to entirely prevent water 
from escaping, and the pot or can being filled 
with the proper, mould and watered, the operation 
is nearly completed. All that is done afterwards 
18 in some cases to tie the tin case and shoot to a 
«ttpp6rting rod, and sometimes to cover the former 
with moss or rags. Some use earthenware vessels 
made in imitation of the tin ones ; others, little 
wooden boxes, cocoa-nut shells, and we have 
even seen necks of bottles so applied. The prin- 
cipal part of the culture is not to neglect regular 
supplies of water. 

But these are cluoisy modes, tedious, trouble* 
some, and expensive, and therefore unworthy the 
imitation of British gardeners. 

From laying we proceed to inarching ; which 
may be called laying into wood, instead of laying 
into earth. It is a species of grafting, but differs 
from it in these particulars; that whereas in 
grafting the scion is at once totally separated from 
its parent plant, and the head of the stock is cut 
clear off before the splicing or fitting together 
takes place ; here, on the contrary, neither the 
scion is separated from its parent, nor (in general) 
the head of the stock cut away, until the imion 
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becomes so far complete that the first is unneces- 
sary, and the latter injurious. It is in cbnsequence 
much preferable to the common mode of grafting, 
for all delicate and difficult plants^ and especially 
for evergreens. It is generally practised as the 
best means of multiplying all the fine double 
varieties of camellia, and plants of similar habits ; 
because their strong leathery leaves, if only for a 
few days deprived of their regular support, by 
being cut clean off from the mother stock, if not 
covered very closely with a glass will be certain 
to wither and fall off, after which there is very 
little chance of the scions completing a union with 
the stock. 

It is an important point in grafting of any kind, 
or in budding, to ascertain what sort of stocks 
may be used, and what may be the probable in- 
fluence of the stock on the scion. The general 
and a safe rule is, to choose a stock from some of 
the coarser free-growing varieties or species of 
the same genus; and thus the common red 
camellia is chosen as a stock for most of the other 
sorts ; the conunon citron for the different sorts of 
orange, and so on. But son^etimes the same 
genus does not afford a coarser-growing species, 
or perhaps there is no other species of that genus. 
What is to be done for a stock in this case J All 
we c^n say is^ Choose some free-growing plant of 
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the same natural tribe or order, and as nearly 
allied to the genus as possible. This will not 
always answer, but it very often will, and at any 
rate it is the means by which sagacity must dis* 
cover experimentally what will finally succeed. 
In general, all plants of the same natural family 
will breed together ; that is, produce mules, if the 
operation of impregnation be carefiiUy effected by 
art, and will also bud and graft together* 
There are, however, numerous exceptions : thus, 
no one has ever (as far as we have ascertained) 
been able to produce a mule between the black 
and red currant, often as it has been tried; 
nor will a pear grafted on apple, or the contrary, 
•last above a year or two. 

With respect to the effect of the stock on the 
scion, that is as difficult to determine a prkri 
as what plants will succeed grafted on each other. 
Arguing from what takes place in the case of 
fruit trees, we would say that vigorous-growing 
trees will be dwsufed and thrown into ablossoming 
state, by being grafted on low-rooted kinds with 
few ramose and many fibrous roots ; as is the apple 
by being grafted on the paradise variety, and the 
pear on the quince ; and in like manner, that less 
robust kinds would have their vigour and duration 
somewhat increased by being grafted on free-grow- 
ing branchy trees, as are the finer varieties of apple 
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ttod pear by being grafted on the cnh and wilding 
pear. Whether this universally holds, or not, we 
cannot determine ; but in the present state of our 
knowledge it is safe to act as if we thought so. 
As to the influence of the stock in changing the 
qualities of fruits, or the colours or fragrance of 
leaves or flowers, that is very uncertain. Quinces 
have been said to render some sorts of pears gritty i 
and crab stocks to lend acidity to some of the 
milder apples ; but these things are denied by 
s<»ae, and doubted by most who have considered 
tiie subject One curious fact may be mentioned, 
which is, that a variegated jasmine grafted od 
<me not variegated, will transfer the variegatioa 
to the whole plant, and even to suckers rising froat 
its roots. There is a proof of this in the botanic 
garden at Chelsea ; and the same thing is said to 
take place with a variegated privet on a plain 
one, and with some sorts of Phillyrea. 
' The manipulation of inarching is thus given by 
Cushing, as applicable to exotics in stoves or 
green-houses : ^^ Having provided a stock nearly 
of the same diameter as the shoot which is in- 
tended for inarching, cut a thin slip from two to 
three inches long, and about one-third or something 
better of the whole thickness, smoothly off from 
each of them, in the clearest part of the stem, with 
a sharp knife ; the bark of each must then be 
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fitted together exactly, and tied perfectly tight 
with good matting ; they must be clayed in the 
same manner as grafts ; and as being within doors 
in a warm house will occasion the clay to become 
over-dry, and in consequence liable to crust, Aey 
should (at least in hot weather) receive two or 
three times a week some water from the rose of 
a watering-pot, or by means of a syringe, to pre- 
serve it in a moist proper state, observing to do 
it in the evening, lest the leaves should get 
scorched by the rays of the sun : a little moss 
tied neatly round each ball of clay will prevent 
the watering from being so frequently necessary, 
and is therefore a very desirable addition." Eight 
or ten weeks will in general be found sufficient 
time for them to unite; at all events, by that time 
they may be partially separated from the parent 
plant, by cutting the inarched shoots more than 
half-way through ; and if on trial they are found 
to be united, and bear that operation well, they 
may in a few days afterwards be entirely cut off 
and placed in a shady part of the house, where 
they must be kept moderately syringed as before, 
and some additional shade given according to the 
state of the weather for two or three weeks, during 
which time they xnay be untied, and the top of 
the stock cut off in a oeat manner ; and also aay 
unnecessary part of the lower end of the scion 
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that may remain. Then apply a little clay to 
facilitate the healing of the wounds, which will 
take place in a few weeks, when the plant may be 
considered as established and fit to be placed 
among the general collection. 

There is a method of propagating some green- 
house plants, especially camellias and oranges, 
which Gushing describes as mid-way between 
inarching and grafting. By this mode the top of 
the stock is left on as in inarching, but the scion 
is cut off as in grafting : it is chiefly applicable 
to such plants as can be covered with bell-glasses. 

A seedling lemon or orange of a year old being 
procured as a stock, " choose a scion of similar 
diameter, and cut the lower end of it in a sloping 
direction as for the common whip graft. Then, 
without taking off the head of the stock, cut from 
the clearest part of its stem an equal splice, as 
smoothly as possible, so as to be fit to receive the 
scion : let neither stock nor scion be tongued, but 
apply the scion to the stock in a neat manner, so 
that their barks on both edges and below may join, 
and then tie them in a firm manner with matting, 
and clay them as in grafting. Then cover with 
a tall glass or receiver (technically a cap), and 
plunge in a moderate bottom heat, and shade and 
treat in all respects as cuttings.*' In six weeks the 
scion will have begun to grow, and the head of 
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the stock may be cut neatly off, and the clay and 
ties removed^y degrees. 

. Grafting is occasionally practised with green- 
house plants, but it is not in very general use. 
There are many varieties of grafting, but the most 
general is the whip method commonly adopted 
by the nurs^men in grafting fruit trees. It can 
hardly be considered necessary to describe the 
mode of performing the operation, it being so 
generally known ; and it would be of little ad- 
vafitage to describe one method, unless others 
were also added. Those amateur cultivators who 
wish to acquire the practice of it, will learn more 
firotn observing an expert gardener perform the 
operation a few times, than from several pages of 
description. 

The success of grafting, whatever kind be em<* 
ployed, depends chiefly on the exact union of the 
inner bark of the scion with the inner bark of the 
stock, by which means the sap is enabled to 
ascend from the soft wood or alburnum of the 
latter through^ tiiat of the former, and to return in 
like manner through their united barks. The 
other requisites to success are of inferior conse- 
quence, but still deserve attention : they are, that 
the sap of both scion and stock must be in motion, 
and that nearly in the same degree in each ; antl 
that the operation be performed with celerity* 
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In grafting, it has been observed that the nearer 
the graft is made to the root of the stock, so much 
greater is the probability^ of success. Hence 
green-^house dnd other rare plants are sometimes 
grafted very low, and sometimes even on the 
roots. When low, in addition to claying, the 
graft is earthed up to the upper edge of the clay, 
or the lowest bud of the scion, and this is found 
of great use by preserving an equable degree of 
moisture, and preventing much waste by transpi- 
ration. Another advantage of low grafting in the 
green-house is, that the plant can be covered with 
a cap- or bell-glass, which is always of advantage* 

As we have described a mode of inarching 
nearly allied to grafting, as practised by Mr. 
Gushing, so we shall here describe a mode of 
grafting nearly allied to budding as practised by 
Mr. Nairn, a very ingenious man and an excellent 
practical gardener. This mode is far easier than 
either inarching or common grafting, and there- 
fore deserves the particular attention of the ama- 
teur. Mr. Nairn applied it to orange trees, and 
gives the following directions : — ^^ Let the ope- 
rator select as many orange or lemon stocks as he 
wishes to work, and place them on a moderate 
hotrbed for a fortnight, by which time the sap 
will have risen sufficiently to move the bark : the 
stocks must then be cut off about two inches above 
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the surface of the pot, and an incision made with 
a sharp knife similar to what is done for budding, 
separating the bark from the wood on each side. 
Let the scion be cut thin in a sloping direction, 
and thrust between the bark and wood) stnd then 
bound tight with woollen yam ; but very great 
care must be taken in binding, to prevent the 
bark from slipping round the stock, which with- 
out attention it is very apt to do. After it is pro- 
perly and neatly bound, put a little loam or clay 
close round the stock to the surface of the pot, 
then cover with a cap-glass. This cap-glass or 
receiver must be of a form bellied out a little to- 
wards the top, and with the top more acute than 
is usual, in order that the condensed damp that 
will collect on it may run down its sides and not 
drop down from the roof on the scion. The glass 
must be pressed firmly into the mould, to prevent 
the air or steam from getting . to the plant, and 
must not be taken off unless any of the leaves are 
found damping off, and then only to remove those; 
when it must be immediately replaced and made 
air«tight. The operation of grafting and putting 
on the glasses completed, plunge the pots on a 
hot-bed with a brisk heat, and in about six weeks 
the glasses may be taken off and the clay and 
binding removed; but it will be necessary to 
bind on a little damp moss in lieu of the clay, and 
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tb' keep the glasses on in the heat of the day, 
taking them off at night. In about three weeks 
or a month, they will be in a fit state to be taken 
into the green-house, when they will be found one 
of the greatest oipaments it can receive." {Hort. 
Trans, vol. iii.) 

Mr. Nairn has in this way grafted scions with 
blossom buds» and had ripe fruit the same year of 
grafting : — he has gone even so far as to graft 
with both fruit and flowers on the scion. When 
this is to be done, he recommends the mandarin 
as the best to commence with, as the fruit is more 
firmly fixed than that of any of the other sorts : he 
says he has had seven of these oranges on a plant 
in a pot, commonly called a small sixty, which 
he justly observes is one of the most curious and 
handsome ornaments that the green-house can 
receive. 

One or two green-house plants are propagated 
by budding, and more might be so increased, 
especially if the scallope or French mode of bud- 
ding were adopted. The common mode of bud- 
ding, by inserting a bud with a portion of bark 
attached, under a piece of bark raised up from 
the stock, differs from laying, inarching, and 
grafting, inasmuch as the ascending or wood sap 
is in no way concerned. The bud is fixed en- 
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tirely by the sap of the bark, with probably some 
aid from what may ooze out of the soft wood. 

But the scallope or French mode of budding, 
in which a section or scallope of bark and wood 
containing a bud is taken from one tree, and ap- 
plied to a part of the stem of another tree, where 
a similar scallope had been removed, acts exactly 
on the principle of the graft, and is best t>erformed 
in the grafting season. 

The common mode of budding, which is the 
simplest, and with most plants the most certain, 
is performed when the young shoots of the season 
have nearly completed their growth; then the 
buds are formed, and the bark separates freely 
from the young wood. Scallope budding is 
chiefly used in propagating roses, as in them the 
bark often does not separate readily ; but in green* 
house plants it might be used in the case of plants 
which are too small for separating a single bud, 
but where a scallope containing two or three buds 
might be taken off and inserted. In this way 
more plants might be got from a given extent of 
shoot, than either by grafting, inarching, or lay- 
ing, or even propagating by cuttings^ 

Formerly it was thought grafting and budding 
could only be applied to ligneous plants ; but now 
it is found thatannualS) biennials, and 
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may be budded or grafted. The Dahlia issomci* 
times propagated in this way : a young shoot 6f 
any rare sort being grafted on a tuber of a hai'dy ^ 
kind. Baron Tschoudi, an ingenious French hor- 
ticulturist; informs us that he has grafted the love- 
apple on the potatoe, the melon on the gourde 
and the cabbage on the cauliflower. (See Essin 
sur la Greffe de CHerbe^ par le Baron Tschoudiy 
S^c. 1819.) 

Subsect 5. Propagation of Green-house Piants 

by their leaves. 

The propagation of plants by their leaves is 
comparatively a recent discovery. It takes place 
in nature with a few plants, such as the Diomea^ 
Sea-onion, &c., and with the hairy Ladies'-smock 
(Cardamine hirsutd), a native of this country. All 
the improvement which art has hitherto made on 
this natural mode of propagation, is to take off 
the leaves when they are fiilly grown, and instead 
of dropping them on the earth at random, to lay 
them on their backs on moist earth shaded either 
by position or by covering, or, what is generally 
preferable, by a little fresh moss strewed over 
them. All the culture necessary till the young 
plants form themselves on the edge of the leave9» 
is to keep the moss and earth below of a regular 
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degree of moisture, and exclude bright suofthine. 
The following green-house and hot-house plants 
may be propagated in this way, covering t^e more 
delicate with a bell-glass : 

^tyophyllum cali/cinum. XylophyllOf any spedes. 

Ghtwia q)eeiota, Croinda, many species. 

Dkmaa tmucipula,. Cotyledon orHcuiam. 

Verta crenata. All the- tunicate and squamo^e 

Arum, various species. bulbs, and probably many 

Hoyacamosa. others. 

Aloe, most of the species. 

Other plants throw out roots from the petioles 
of the leaves, without, as far as has hitherto been 
observed, having the power to generate buds. 
Such are Camellia^ Aticuba, LauruSy &c. Others 
root from the points of their lateral branches, 
without, as far as has been observed, having the 
power to form a main shoot, as the Auracaria or 
Brazilian Pine. 

We have already (page 116) described the 
mode in which scaly bulbs may be increased by 
the leaves, viz. by pulling a full-grown leaf off 
with the scale attached, and planting it in a pot of 
sandy loam, when after a short time the leaf 
throws down the sap which should have gone to 
the parent bulb, and this forms a callosity of gra- 
nulous matter which soon takes the form of a 
young bulb or bulbs. 
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Tunicate bulbs we have also shown may be 
increased by cutting off the upper part of the 
bulb horizontally, when each coating will throw 
out little gems from its upper edge (page 1 16). 

These and other modes of propagating plants 
are partly the result of accident, and partly of the 
great progress made in vegetable physiology. 
The more common modes of dividing the roots of 
tuberous or fusiform plants, and dividing at the 
root of fibrous perennials, or under-shrubs, are so 
simple and well known as not to require descrip- 
tion. 

Sect. VII . Of the Management of the Con- 
servatory. 

The treatment of plants in a conservatory difiers 
in nothing essential from that of plants in a green^ 
house : the fonner being fixed in the soil, in or- 
der to give them the advantage of the natural--^ 
weather, the superstructure must be moved from 
them, or at least its sashes taken away ; while the 
latter being portable may be moved from the house. 

All the directions as to routine culture for the 
different seasons, are alike applicable to the con- 
servatory. The same temperature is required, 
the same light, the same circulation of air, and 
the same liberal supply of water to plants in a 
growing state, and scanty watering to those which 
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ure at rest or dormant. Weeds and insects are 
to be removed, and all dead, decayed, withered 
or damped leaves picked off as soon as they ap- 
pear. The plants must be neatly pruned, thinned, 
and trained to handsome shapes by the aid of 
sticks and threads, and, where the branches are 
very strong, by copper wires attached to fixed 
points in the structure, or strong sticks inserted in 
the soil. Climbers are generally more numerous 
in a conservatory than in a green-house, and they 
must be particularly attended to so as to make 
them hang in graceful festoons, and yet so thinned 
and pruned as to keep them in a flowering state. 
It is a common idea that only fruit trees require 
pruning ; but the fact is, that trees or shrubs culti- 
vated for their blossoms require just as much prun- 
ing as when the blossoms are to be succeeded by 
edible fruits. Conservatory trees therefore must 
be pruned just as regularly every autumn or spring, 
as are fruit trees. The best season for pruning 
is when the tree is not in a growing state, nor the 
sap much in motion ; the next best is when the 
tree is in full growth, and has produced its shoots 
nearly their whole length ; and the worst is when 
the sap is descending after growth is completed, 
or ascending when it is commencing. 

The end of May or beginning of June is the 
usual time of exposing the plants of the conser- 
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vatory fully to the weather. Previously to tha^ 
the front sashes should have been removed for 
•oxoe weeks, and air admitted by the roof sashes 
night and day for at least a week. This hardens 
the plants by degrees, and prepares them for a 
full exposure to the weather. 

About the middle of September, or as soon as 
it is thought necessary to house the other greeii- 
house plants, the roof lights of the conservatory 
should be put in their places ; the ends may re- 
main open a week or ten days, and the front a 
fortnight or three weeks longer according to the 
weather. Afterwards, when the house is shut up 
every night, the greatest care must be had to ven- 
tilate freely every day ; for the damps of this 
foggy season are very apt to generate mouldiness 
on the soil, and on the leaves and shoots not freely 
exposed to the light and air. 

.A conservatory after being planted a few years 
will require the liberal use of the knife to keep 
the more woody plants within due bounds ; most 
of the shrubs will require to be cut in and pruned 
so as to keep them clothed to the surface, and the 
trees will require to be headed down to the tops 
of their stems. Both trees and shrubs will occa- 
sionally require to be cut down to the ground, 
and when this is done care must be taken not to 
go below the bark. We have heard of a collec- 
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tion of Camellias planted in a conservatory in 
Kent, which after seven years growth were cut down 
in this way to renew them : they all grew most 
vigorously, but when they came to blossom showed 
only single red flowers, which told what had 
been done. The conservatory alluded to had a 
fixed roof, and the plants could only enjoy the 
weather through the sides ; by which most erro- 
neous construction the plants became etiolated, and 
so naked below that every six or seven years they 
had all either to be cut down or renewed. 

A very agreeable ornament to the beds and 
borders of the conservatory is formed by planting 
them with the stronger-growing species of Zrue, 
Ghdiolij and the other genera lately separated 
from these. The fine tall stems of these bulbs 
shoot up through the woody undergrowths, and 
their brilliant red, scarlet and white flowers make 
a fine appearance. They may be planted in the 
beds exactly at the same time in which they are 
potted for green-house culture, and they may 
remain two or three years in the soil, if desired, 
without injury, flowering every year. 

A cistern is frequently placed in the conserva- 
tory and devoted to the culture of aquatics. 
Though most of these are hot-house plants, and 
require more heat than is proper for this depart- 
ment, yet some some species of the NympkaOy 
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Menyanthesj Apanogetan, Hedychiumj Calla, 
Trapa, Sgc , will live there, and flower with a mo- 
derate degree of vigour. These plants require to 
be potted in rich loamy soil in moderate-sized 
pots ; which in the case of plants with long upright 
foot-stalks to the leaves should be placed a foot or 
more under water; while others with slender 
floating footstalks, as MenyantheSj should be set 
on shelves or other supports so as to raise the 
brim of the pots to within an inch or two of the 
surface. A small but daily supply of fresh water, 
and occasional clearing from slime or other dirt 
that happens to accumulate, is all the culture such 
plants require. They are generally increased by 
dividing at the root; and some few, as the Trapa^ 
ripen seeds. 

Sect. VIIL Maiiagement of Town Green-houses^ 
and of Plants in Chambers at Routs. 

Town green-houses are generally on a small 
scale, and seldom accompanied by sheds for pot- 
ting and shifting, stocks of mould, and a platform 
for setting out the plants in summer : if they were, 
it is probable these adjuncts would be of very 
little use, for no gpreen-house plant will ever thrive 
in a town where fossil coal is generally consumed. 
All that can be said with advantage on town 
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gyeen-hoofleB might be comprised in yery few 
words : viz. that die only way to have them look 
well 18 to agree with a nniseryman to keep up a 
supply of v^ant flowering plants for such a part 
of the year as die fuoily is in town. We are con- 
fident there is no other mode that will be attended 
with success^ till the nature of plants or the nature 
of a (toal fire is considerably altered. 

A number of London green-houses placed be- 
hind the houses on the tops of kitchens and other 
offices, and of plant cabinets communicating with 
tiving-roorafly are maintained in order by nurseiy- 
ihea in thi3 wiy ; and a number also are kept in 
order, as it is called, by jobbing gardeners, who 
cdl occasionally to see Ihat the plants are proper- 
ly watered, who supply pots of mignionette^ «nd 
who shift the plants in spring, and prune them in 
autumn. • But l!ie green-houses managed in thfe 
latter mode are wiretched vegetable abodes, — ^hos- 
pitals or pest-houses of plants ; and to any person 
who knows what a green healthy plant is, they 
are deformities rather than oitiaments. 

Another mode in which green-faouaes in the 
metropolis are sometimes mani^d, is as follows : 
lihe t)ccupier of the London house has a rilla 
within 16 or 20 miles of town, where he has a 
greckn-houie, or grapery and green-house combined, 
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with pits and hot-beds, and keeps a gardener. 
From the country weekly supplies of vegetafajes, 
butter, eggs, fowls, cream, and pots of forced arti- 
cle}^, are obtained, wd faded flowers and sickly 
green-bouse plants returned. This is certainly the 
proudest and most gratifying mode of all; but yet 
as far as thegreeii*house is concerned, it is attended 
with less show than where a nurseryman of ex- 
tensive practice in the culture of plants in pots, is 
employed. Such a nurseryman has four grand 
sources of disposing of plants in flower, besides 
his ordinary chance buyers and private custom : 
£rst, ha sells to the hfiwkers; next, he can aead to 
iCo?en1>^ardea xnarkjet by cart-loads; third, hie 
pupplies green-houses by the month or year, and 
lastly, he supplies routs. He is never therefore 
without a Iwge stock in hand ; and in order to 
make ih^ most of these, he first tries them at mar- 
ket when they are barely comijig into flower, 
which state suits &e shopkeepers who buy to 
keep them a week or two to sell again. If he 
fails there, the hawkers come to him every morn- 
ing jand see what he has got a bargain ; and his 
next resource is the green-houses, cabinets, or 
chamber-stages, whicJi he supplies by contract; 
and when he removes them from thence in their 
last stage beauty, he sends them to a rout, where 
one night in general kills or half kills alike the 
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best and worst of plants ; and for which he gets 
the plant returned and half its price. In this 
way it is that a public dealer can always afford 
to keep up a finer display of plants in a town 
green-house than any private gentleman whatever 
with a country villa. 

Some families who have no green-house, keep 
up a stock of plants in their rooms by purchasing 
at the nurseries, and at Covent-garden market ; 
but this is done at greater expense than by con- 
tracting with a nurseryman, because the family 
can make no use of the plants when out of flower. 
When this mode is confined to annuals, such as 
mignionette, wall-flowers, sweet-peas, &c., or to 
bulbous roots, it does very well, as these when 
they have done flowering are of no use to any one. 

But notwithstanding all that we have said, there 
is no doubt a number of persons who will go on 
managing their town green-houses themselves, 
and to such it is proper we should offer the best 
advice in our power. 

1st. We recommend them to grow only the most 
hardy plants, and such as flower freely, as Gera- 
niums, Myrtles, Coluteas, Pittosporums, Corrseas, 
Acacias, and the like ; and to indulge only in the 
hardier heaths and camellias, with but a few 
orange trees. 

2d. We advise pots more than usually well 
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drained ; say none but what have their bottoms 
covered with an inch of gravel at least, to prevent 
all chance of the stagnation of water, and lessen 
the evils of what is almost certain of taking place, 
over-watering. 

3d. Whatever soils may be used, we would advise 
mixing some very coarse sand and small gravel 
with them to prevent the soil, when watering was 
too long deferred, (which it would certainly be 
every now and then,) from getting so hard and 
compact that water would not penetrate through it. 

4th. Where saucers are placed below the pots 
to prevent the water which escapes from the latter 
from wetting the floor of the room or green-house, 
we advise the saucer to be half filled with gravel, 
in order that the soil or gravel in the inside of the 
pot may never stand soking in water. When this 
is not done, then as a substitute let a large sponge 
be used an hour after every watering, to suck up 
the water which has ran through into the saucers : 
but few servants can be trasted to attend to dxis. 

5th. We advise frequent watering over-head to 
remove dust and dirt ; and when this is not done 
effectually by a shower from the rose of the water- 
ing-pot held high above them, or from the free 
use of Read's syringe, then we recommend wash- 
ing each plant leaf by leaf with a wet sponge. 

6th. We advise giving as much air as possible 
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In the day time, and on account of the frequent 
waterings over-head that will become necessary, 
and also to keep the plants in a fresh, verdant, 
and even growing and flowering state during 
winter, a rather higher degree of heat at that 
season than we have recommended for the villa 
green-house. 

7th. The construction of the green-house should 
be such as to admit as much light as possible — 
more so if practicable than the villa green-house, 
as the light of cities is less pure. The plants 
should be set nearer to the glass for the same 
reason ; aiid, what is seldom necessary in the 
country at all, the glass should be cleaned three 
or four times a year. In correspondence with 
these directions, few creepers are admissible in 
town green-houses. 

8th. The plants should, if room and other cir- 
cumstances permit, be completely exposed to the 
open air in the same way as green-house plants, 
and shifted, and in all other respects not above 
noticed, treated like them. 

The management of plants in chambers can 
only be understood to apply to the short time in 
which they are kept there. This time should be 
as short as possible, if it be intended that the 
plants should live and thrive afterwards. The 
only true way to have a fine display on the cham- 
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ber-stage, is, never to bring the plants there till 
they are just coming into flower, and to remove 
them when the flowers first show indications of 
decay, unless the plant appears to be growing 
sickly before, which with heaths, geraaiums, 
and camellias, is very often the case. During the 
time they are kept in the chamber, the surface of 
the pot should either be covered with fine fresh 
moss or coarse sand, to lessen the evaporation 
from the moist earth of the pot, and to prevent 
the earth firom caking with the heat of the cham- 
ber : the water which passes through the bottom 
of the pot into the saucer, should be instantly 
extracted with a sponge to prevent evaporation, 
and none should be spilt on the leaves or the 
stage. As much air should be admitted by open- 
ing the windows, as is consistent with the use of 
the room, and the /stage should, in the day time 
at least, be kept as near the windows as possible. 
It is not essential that the sun should shine on the 
plants, so as they have abundance of reflected 
light. It is almost needless to observe, that they 
should before being brought there be tied up, or 
otherwise arranged with the greatest neatness, 
and that while in the chamber, all decayed or 
injured parts should be removed, and any dirt or 
dust carefully wiped off with a moistened sponge. 
When the plants are taken back to the green- 
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house, a little extra beat aad moisture will in 
general recover them. 

Plants at routs require little management 
while there, but must-be tastefully arranged indi- 
vidually by rods and threads, and well syringed, 
and also watered at the root. The soil should be 
covered with moss, and the pot either cleaned 
and painted in any appropriate body colour, or 
chalked, or covered with coloured paper. An 
earthen brown with black and gray lines is 
among the most suitable colours, whether for the 
temporary painting, chalking, or papering. Where 
the plants are only to remain one night, they 
need not be set in saucers, but only on paper or 
small carpets of the size of the bottom of the pot ; 
but where they are to decorate the apartments for 
two or three days in succession, they should be 
set in saucers on a little gravel, and over the 
gravel the saucer filled brimiul with moss or fine 
green turf. This looks well, and the space occu- 
pied by the gravel admits of giving the plants 
daily a little water, which greatly refreshes them 
in this state of trial. 

The arrangement of the plants in the rooms is 
various, and depends on the kind of rout or 
entertainment. In common cases they are placed 
in recesses, and on side-tables, and near glasses 
which may reflect them; and a few choice speci- 
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mens are scattered over the floor as single objects* 
But in more select entertainments, a proportionate 
attention is paid to their arrangement During 
dinner a few pots of fruit-bearing shrubs, or trees 
with their fruit ripe, are ranged along the centre 
of the table, from which, during the dessert, the 
fruit is gathered by the company. Sometimes a 
row of orange trees, or standard peach trees, or 
cherries, or all of them, in fruit, surround the 
table of the guests ; one plant being placed 
exactly behind each chair, leaving room for the 
servants to approach between. Sometimes only 
one tall handsome tree is placed behind the 
master, and another behind the mistress; and 
sometimes only a few pots of lesser articles are 
placed on the side-board, or here and there round 
the room. 

The drawing-room is sometimes laid out like an 
orange-grove by distributing tall orange trees all 
over it in regular quincunx, so that the heads of 
the trees may be higher than those of the company ; 
seats are also neatly made over the pots and 
boxes, to conceal them, and serve the purpose of 
chairs. One or two cages with nightingales and 
canary-birds are distributed among the branches, 
and where there is a want of real fruit, that is sup- 
plied by art. Sometimes also art supplies the entire 
tree, which during artificial illumination is hardly 
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recognised as a work of art, and a very few real 
trees and flowers interspersed wiiii these made 
ones, will keep up the odour and the illusion to 
nature. 

Sometimes large picture galleries are laid out 
in imitation of parks in the ancient or modem 
style, with avenues or with groups and scattered 
trees. At masqued routs, caves and grottos are 
formed under conical stipes, and covered with 
moss and pots of trees, in imitation of wooded 
hills. In short, there is no end to the arrangement 
of plants at routs : and the reader is not to sup- 
pose that only real plants with roots are neces* 
sary for this purpose ; for, provided a few of these 
be judiciously introduced, all the rest can be 
effected by branches of box, laurustinus, laurel, 
juniper, holly, &c., decorated with artificial flow* 
ers and fruits, and fitted to stems or trunks to 
answer either as trees or shrubs; and besides 
these, whole pine and fir trees, die spruce espe- 
cially, can be cut over, and thus admirable groves 
formed in a short time. Artificial supplies of 
odour of the rose, the orange, or the jasmine, are 
readily supplied. Much romantic splendour may 
be produced in this way witih little expense of 
green-house plants. 

Next to the common domestic flower-stage, and 
a handsome plant placed here and there in spare 
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places io the lobby, hall, staircase, &c., are a few 
choice specimens of tall plants in fruit or flower, 
distributed in the drawing-room : the orange, the 
camellia, the acacia, and tree heaths, are weli 
adapted for this purpose. 



Sect. IX. Management of Bulbs in Water^ 
glasses ; care of Nosegays, Sgc. 

The next point for consideration is the manage- 
ment of bulbous-rooted flowers planted on water. 
This is done in various ways. Sometimes a large 
vessel 2 or 3 feet in diameter, and a foot deep, 
has a cover fitted to it; in this cover are holes 
(the largest towards the centre) in concentric 
circles, on which to place a collection of bulbs, 
from the crocus, which is placed outside, to the 
strongest polyanthus, narciss, which when in 
flower forms the apex of the cone in the centre* 
Sometimes a cone, or semi-globe, or semi-dome, is 
formed by tin troughs 6 or 8 inches deep, and not 
wider than 2 inches, to which covers with holes 
for the bulbs are fitted. This construction admits 
of placing bulbs in horizontal rows rising above 
one another to the apex of the cone or dome. 
The bulbs may either be mixed, or of the same 
species but of different varieties, as a cone of 
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many different sorts of hyacinths, another of nar"- 
cissi, tulips, &c The cases being filled with 
water, and the bulbs placed over the holes^ the 
whole cone should then be neatly covered with 
green moss, so as to show only a part of the necks 
of the bulbs. They will grow beautifully ; and 
when the flower-stalks, can no longer support 
themselves, there is a wire ring to each trough 
about 6 inches above its surface, and another 3 
inches above that, to which they as well as any 
weak leaves can be tied. The water in each 
trough can be renewed, without disturbing the 
bulbs, by a small cock which points to the inside 
of the cone or dome ; and to the whole there is a 
tin bottom to collect any drops of water which 
may escape from leakage or otherwise. The in- 
vention of this mode is by some attributed to the 
Dutch, and by others to a Russian ; it having 
been chiefly displayed in some of the Petersburg 
palaces. 

The most general mode of planting bulbs on 
water is by flower-glasses, well known to every 
one. There are two sorts; one with darkened 
glass, which is the best for the roots as excluding 
the light ; and the other with bright glass, which, 
shows to the spectator the progress of the roots. 
Here each bulb is grown by itself, and when its 
flower, stem, or leaves require support, one or 
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more props are affixed to the base in which the 
glass is placed. 

AH sorts of bulbs may most probably be 
blown on water ; but those chiefly so blown are 
the hyacinth, polyanthus, narciss, early tulip, 
Persian iris, crocus, and a few others. The 
colchicum, Guernsey lily, saffron crocus, and 
some other autumn bulbs, will also flower very 
well in this way : the variegated colchicum, when 
it is prolific in flowers, has a very fine appearance. 

The season for placing the bulbs on water may 
be any period after they have been matured ; but 
the most usual time with spring bulbs is October, 
and from that month to February; and with 
autumn bulbs August and September. We have 
already mentioned that planting in earth for a few 
weeks such bulbs as are to be blown on water, is 
the best mode of causing them to protrude roots 
freely, which when they are placed on water at 
once is not always the case. Whenever the roots 
are a quarter of an inch in length, take them out 
of the earth, wash them gently so as not to injure 
the radicles, and then place them on the water. 

It is not essential that bulbs on water should 
be placed in much heat, for the principal stimu- 
lus to a new planted bulb is the moisture ; and if 
the room in which the glasses are placed be kept 
to 46** or 48**, that will promote their vegetation 
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for some time as much as 10^ or 15"^ higher. 
When the flower-stem has risen an inch or two, 
then the heat may be considerably increased : 
that is, the glasses may be moved from a room 
without a fire to one where a fire is kept, and 
where the ten^erature will generally be found 
between 55** and 66^. Here they will advance 
with considerable rapidity^ especially if placed 
on a stand or stage near a window of south or 
southeast aspect They will blow however with* 
out any sun ; but the colours of the flowers will 
be inferior. It is a remarkable circumstimce of 
the crocus, tiiat it keeps its petals expanded 
during a tolerably bright candle or lamp light, in 
the same way as it does during the light of the 
sun. If the candle be removed, the crocuses 
dose their petals, as they do in the garden when 
a cloud obscures the sun ; and when the artificial 
light b restored, they open again as they do with 
the return of the direct solar rays. 

Those who keep bulbs on water are often at a 
loss when to change it There is no fixed time 
for this purpose: the principle is to keep the 
water sweet and pure. In a temperature of 4ff* or 
48^ when the bulbs ane newly planted, this 
will be effected by dianging once a week : at 
60°, and the glass nearly filled with roots, the 
water will get putrid tod show a muddiness in 
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two or three days or less, and whenever it does so 
it ought to be changed* The operation of chan- 
ging is easily done by one person, when tiie roots are 
only an inch or two long ; bat after the flower- 
Btems are of some length, and the roots nearly at 
the bottom of the glass, two persons become requi* 
site ; one to take out the bulb and hold it, and to 
dip its roots once or twice it. a vessel d clear 
water to clean them a iitde ; aod another toemp^ 
and rinse out the glass and refill it with water. 

It is essential that the water itsed for renewal or 
for rinsing die roots, slMmld he of the fiame tem 
perature as that which it. is to repltoe ; and Ais 
can easily i>e done by keeping it a day or two in 
a room of similar tdmperature, or pouring a iitde 
hot water into cold water, and proving it wi& :a 
thermometer. Whether the water be hamdNdr soft 
is of no great consequence, but soft or xain watel* 
is considered preferable. 

Forced bulbs are seldom good for any thing 
afterwards. However, those who wish to preserve 
them, may immerse them wholly in water for a 
few weeks, and then havhig taken them up and 
dried them in the shade for a few days, they may 
be planted in good soil, when they will sometimes 
flower the second year. It does not clearly 
appear in what way the water operates when the 
bulb is wholly immersed ; but it is certain that 
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bulbs so treated increase in size and solidity by 
ity and have an incomparably better chance of 
flowering the second year, than those which have 
not been so treated. 

Most probably their total immersion enables 
them to obtain a greater proportion of oxygen 
from the water. 

Nosegays should have the water in which their 
ends are inserted changed on the same principle 
as bulbous roots ; and a much faded nosegay, or 
one dried up, may often be recovered for a time, 
by covering with a crystal bell or cap, or by sub- 
stituting warm water for cold. 

Those who wish further details as to plants in 
rooms, or what the French and Germans call win- 
dow gardening, may consult a litde Work entitled 
Ze Jardimer des ftnthres^ des apartemens, S^c. 

is, 1823, 12mo. 
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PART II. 



THE 



GREEN-HOUSE CATALOGUE, 

INCLUDING ALL THE GREEN-HOUSE AND FRAME PLANTS 

HITHERTO IN CULTIVATION. 



In arranging this Catalogue we have adopted 
the natural method of Jussieu, for two reasons 
that will at once appear obvious to the botanical 
cultivator, though they may require some expla- 
nations to the general reader. 

In the artificial system of Linnaeus, plants are 
brought together in orders according to the num- 
ber or position of the stamens and pistils of the 
flower, without regard to any thing else ; and 
as plants which are alike as to stamens and pis- 
tils are often exceedingly unlike in every thing 
else, there \s no sort of harmony or resem- 
blance in the general appearance of any Linnaean 
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order. But in the system of Jussieu plants are 
brought together into orders and groups, not from 
their agreeing in stamens or in any other particu- 
lar part of the plant, but from their agreeing in 
the greatest number of particulars ; and hence a 
general harmony and resemblance pervades the 
whole order, and any person who knows or 
can recollect the appearance of any one plant in 
that order, will have a tolerably correct idea of the 
whole group. The names of these orders are ge- 
nerally taken from some genus contained in it, 
which is reckoned a prototype of the whole ; and 
thus to those who recollect any species of that 
genus a very useful practical idea of the order will 
be formed. Thus, whoever knows any species of 
the genus Myrtus, Myrtle, will be able to form a 
pretfy good idea of the order Afyrteacea and so 
on. This is our first reason for arranging our 
catalogue according to the natural method, rather 
than according to that of Linnaeus, or of any other 
mode whatever. 

A second reason is, that plants of the same na- 
tural order very often agree as to their modes of 
artificial propgaation and culture : many even 
agree in their natural modes of propi^tion ; and 
with some orders, as the AmaryllidetB^ Rhodaror 
ccee, GeraniacecBy Sfc.j it is thought that mules may 
be formed between any two species belonging to 
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any one of these orders, though of diiferent ge- 
nera« Hence, by treating of the genera of these 
orders together, much repetition is avoided, and 
the reader enabled to have a much clearer idea of 
what he is reading, by always bearing in mind 
the leading features of the plants of the order. 
Thus, the order IridecBy which contains a consi- 
derable number of genera, almost all bulbs, growl- 
ing in the same soil, and propagated by offsets, if 
arranged alphabetically, would afford a genus for 
most letters of the alphabet, and thus be scattered 
throughout the whole catalogue. Then to each 
genus the soil, mode of propagation, and the 
statement that it was a bulb, &c. &c., must have 
to be added ; whereas, by keeping them together, 
the title of the order at once gives the idea of the 
plants contained in it : their ensate leaves, brilliant 
flowers, and bulbous roots. These ideas the reader 
will carry along with him in perusing the names 
and descriptive traits of each genus and species, 
and thus have a more definite notion of what he 
is reading about than could be otherwise obtained. 
An arrangement according to the natural re- 
semblances of plants is also far more suitable for 
such as wish to choose a general collection ; for 
to a person who does not know plants, what guide 
will the mere names afford ? or their alphabetical 
or Linnaean arrangement? None whatever! But 
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a person wholly unacquainted with plants, if he 
chooses a species or one or two species from each 
of the natural orders, even at random, would be cer- 
tain of haying a collection exhibiting a prototype 
of the whole list of green^^house plants. If instead 
of this he were to select two or three plants from 
each of the Linnsean orders, he might omit many 
of the natural orders altogether ; might omit some 
of the finest kinds of vegetable beauty, and of 
course could not have any thing like a complete 
collection. In short, the advantages of the natural 
arrangement of plants are more numerous than we 
can here afford room to explain ; not only to such 
as already know plants, but even to those who are 
ignorant of botany. Some bigoted and interested 
admirers of the Linneean system have long tried 
hard to prevent the spread of that of Jussieu in 
this country; but it has filially prevailed; and after 
the long-continued exertions in its favour by Mr. 
Brown and Mr. R. A. Salisbury, we at last observe 
that even Sir J. E. Smith, the ** possessor of the 
Linnaean herbarium," has annexed the names of 
the natural orders of Jussieu and Brown to his 
translation of Flora Britannica. 

We are far from insinuating by these observa- 
tions that the natural method will supersede that 
of Linnseus ; it is neither desirable nor probable 
that it ever should do so. The method of 
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Linnaeus is by far the best for a beginner ; it 
facilitates the knowledge of plants as individual 
objects^ while the natural mode enlarges the 
understanding by generalizing facts. " Plants 
arranged according to the natural method^" it has 
been observed, " may be compared to words ar- 
ranged according to their roots or derivations; 
arranged according to the Linneean method, they 
may be compared to words in a dictionary." 

The alphabetical mode of arrangement is that 
which is commonly resorted to in catalogues or 
lists of this kind : but this is the worst of all 
modes, since the mere circumstance of agreeing 
in the initial letter of the name, can never be any 
philosophical or scientific ground of union ; and 
as to the convenience of turning to any genus 
whfen they are so arranged, that is much more 
completely and effectually obtained by a general 
alphabetical index to the whole work, which un- 
der the name of any one genus refers not only to 
the catalogue but to all the different parts of the 
book where that genus is mentioned. 

Such are the reasons for the arrangement we 
have adopted ; which being rather new in works of 
culture, we deemed it necessary thus to explain 
its uses and advantages. 
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RANUNCULACEiE. 

P-fiONiA Mouta$i^ the Chinese Tree Paeony, a low 
shruby a native of China, introduced in 1789, and flower- 
ing in April, May and June. 

There are three varieties, viz. 

P. M, papMeracea, the poppy-cowered, A. R. C. ic. B. C. 547. 
banisia, the common, B.M.I 154. 

rotea, the rose-colcured. 

These are frame plants, and will even bear our ordi- 
nary winters in the open air if ^sheltered by a wall or by 
a wicker cap : but the true way to have them flower in 
perfection is to plant them in the front of a conservatory, 
where they will make a fine show in spring. They also 
make a fine appearance trained on a south wall or any 
warm part of a house along with the Rosa zemperfiorens. 
They grow in any rich light soil, and are propagated 
by ripened cutdngs, in the shade, and without cover. 

Atraoene cc^ensiSi Cape Atragene, B. M. 716, a 
shrub of no great beau^, introduced from the Cape of 
Good Hope in 1795, and flowering in March and April. 
It grows in loam and peat, and is generally increased by 
seeds. 

Clematis calycinoj Minorca VirginVbower, B. M. 
959, a climbing shrub introduced in 17dS from Minorca, 
and flowering in February and March. 

C. aristata^ awned-anthered Virgin's-bower, B. R. 
288, B. C. 620, a climbing shrub introduced from New 
Holland in 1812, and flowering in May, June and July. 

C. brachiatoj armed Virgin's-bower, B. R. 97, a 
climbing shrub from the Cape of Good Hope^ which 
flowers from October to the end of the year. 

C. Massani, Masson's VirginVbower, a climbing 
shrub introduced by Mr. Masson from the Cape. 
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These climbers are all rapid growers, and will soon 
overrun a green-house if not kept under by the knife, 
or, what is better, confining their roots to pots. Hiey 
grow in sandy loam or indeed in any soil, and propagate 
freely by cuttings under a glass cover. 

Knowxtonia rigida, thick-leaved Knowltpnia, a 
perennial herbaceous plant, introduced from the Cape 
of Good Hope in 1780, and flowering in March and 
May. 

K. vesicataria^ blistering Knowlt<mia, B. M. 775, a 
perennial introduced from the Cape in 1691, and which 
flowers in February and April. 

These are plants of no beauty, but free growers in 
loam and leaf-mould, and they are prc^mgated like other 
herbaceous plants by dividing the root They also ripen 
seeds. 

MAGNOLIACE^. 

HiBBERTiA volubiUs^ twiuing Hibbertia, A. R. 126, 
B. M. 449, a twining shrub introduced from New South 
Wales in 1790, and flowering from May to October. 

H. grosstdariafoliay gooseberry-leaved Hibbertia, 
B. M. 1218, a New Holland shrub introduced in 180S, 
and flowering from March to August 

These plants grow vigorously in loam and peat or 
leaf-mould with a little coarse sand, and cuttings root 
in sandy loam under a hand-glass. 

Illicium Jloridanum^ red-flowered Aniseed tree, B.C. 
209, B. M. 4S9, a frame shrub, introduced from Florida 
in 1766, and flowering in April, May, and June. 

I. parviflorwn, yellow-flowered Aniseed tree, a frame 
shrub, introduced from Florida in 1790, and flowering 
in May and June. 
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These are handscnne evergreens of easy culture in 
light loamy soil, and with the protection of glass during 
winter covered with mats. They do better and flower 
freely, however, in the green-house or conservatory. 
They are commcmly increased by layers, but ^nll also 
grow by cuttings, planted in sand under a glass* 

Magnolia canspicuoj Youlan Magnolia, B. M. 1621^ 
aframe tree, introduced from China in 1789) and flower- 
ing from February to ApriL 

M. cbocata^ purple Magnolia, B. M. S90, a fitune 
tree, introduced from China in 1790, and flowering from 
May to July. 

M. tomentosa, slender Magnolia, a frame tree, intro- 
duced from China in 1304, and flowering from March 
to May. 

M. pumiloj dwarf Magnolia, B. M. 977, a green- 
house tree^ introduced from China in 1786, and flower- 
ing all the year. 

M. Jiiscaiaj brown-stalked Magnolia, B. M. 1008, a 
green-house tree, introduced from China in 1789, and 
flowering in April and May. 

M. armofkefbliay small-flowered Magnolia, a green- 
house tree^ introduced from China in 1804, and flower- 
ing in April and May. 

This is a noble genus of plants; and though the most 
magnificent species, as M. grandifloroj glaucoj auricur 
lata, &C., are hardy trees, yet those kept in the frame 
and green-house have fine large white flowers. The soil 
best suited for the Magnolia is loam and peat with alit^ 
tie sand. The species are generally propagated by laying 
or by inarching the more rare on the more abundant 
kinds. Thus the green-house and firame sorts are often 
grafted on TA. purpurea and obovata. Some of the slender- 
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wooded species, as M. pumilaandJiiscaU^ will root from 
ripe cutdngs in sand under a glass. 



MENISPERMEiEL 

ScHisANDBA coccineoy scarlet^flowered Schisandra, 
B* M. 1413, a green-house shrub, a climber, introduced 
from North America in 1806, and flowering in June and 
Julj* 

This is a showy plant,^ which grows freely in sandy 
loam, with a little peat or leaf-mould* It may be in- 
creased by layers or ripened cuttings, planted in sand 
under a glass. 

CissAMPELOs capensis^ Cape Cissampelos, a green- 
house tree, introduced from the' Cape of Good Hope in 
1775. It is a plant of little beauty, but of easy culture^ 
and propagated by cuttings in loamy soiL 

CRUCIFERE^ 

Ibebis semperflorens^ broad-leaved Candy-tuft, an ever- 
green undershrub, introduced from Sicily in 1679, and 
flowering in white umbels all the year. 

I. gibraUarica^ Gibraltar Candy-tuft, B. M. 124, an 
evergreen undershrub, introduced from Spain in 1 7S2, 
and flowering in May and June. 

L ctliatoj dliate-leaved Candy-tuft, B. M. 1030, an 
evergreen frame perennial, introduced from Caucasus in 
1802, and flowering in June and July. 

These are ornamental litde j^ants, and valuable as 
evergreens : they thrive in any light soil or brick rub- 
bish, and are readily increased by cuttings in the uaa^ 
soil, and under a hand-glass. 

Crambe Jruticosoj Madeira Colewor^ a low spongy 
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undershrub, introduced from Madeira in 1777, and 
flowering from May to November. 

Crambe shigosoy Canary Colewort, a low spongy 
undershrub, introduced from the Canaries in 1779^ and 
flowering in May and June. 

These are plants of no beauty. They grow in sandy 
soil) and may be raised from seeds or by cuttings under 
a glass in the same soiL 

BiscuTELLA sempervirenSf downy-leaved Buckler Mus- 
tard, a low frame shrub, introduced from Spain in 1784, 
of no beauty whatever, but easily increased by seeds 
or cuttings in any, sandy soil; it flowers in May and 
June. 

VctLA PsetidO'CifiimSi shrubby Cress Rocket, a low 
spongy frame shrub, introduced from S|>ain in 1759, 
and flowering in April and May. It grows in any dry 
rubbish, or limy soil, and is readily increased by cuttings 
or seeds. 

Lepidium divaricattim^ close-spiked Pepperwort, a 
low shrub, introduced from the Cape of Good Hope in 
1774<, and flowering from May to August 

L* CardamineSf Spanish Cress, a frame biennial, intro- 
duced from Spain in 1789, and flowering in June and 
July. 

L. subtdatum, awl-leaved Spanish Cress, a spongy un- 
dershrub, introduced from Spain in 1739, and flowering 
in July and August. 

These are plants of no beauty whatever ; they grow in 
any light soil, and are increased by cuttings in the same 
soil or by seeds. 

Altssum spinosumj thorny Mudwort, a very low ever- 
green frame shrub, introduced from the south of Europe 
in 168S, and producing showy yellow flowers in July and 
August. 
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Farsetia CheiranihoideSi Stock Farsetia, an liiider- 
shrub, with spongy wood not unlike the Wallflower, in- 
troduced from the Levant in 1788, and flowering in June 
and July. It grows in light soil, seeds freely, or maybe 
increased by cuttings like Cheiranthus Cheiri. 

Heliophila incana^ hoary Heliophila, a low shrub, 
introduced from the Cape of Good Hope in 1774, and 
flowering from May to July. 

H. JUifmnuSj awl-podded Heliophila, an annual, in- 
troduced from the Cape of Good Hope in 1786, and 
flowering in July and August. 

H. plaiysiliquay broad-podded Heliophila, an under- 
shrub, with spongy wood, introduced from the Cape of 
Good Hope in 1774, and flowering in July and August 

H. coronopifblia^ BuckVhom-leaved Heliophila, a 
green-house biennial, introduced from the Cape of Good 
Hope in 1778, and flowering in June and July. 

These, tmlike most of the plants of this order, have 
some pretensions to beauty: they are easily preserved in 
light soil, and increased by seeds or cuttings. 

Cardamine qfricana^ African Lady's Smock, a peren- 
nial, introduced from the Cape of Good Hope in 1691, 
and flowering in May and June. It grows in light 
soil, as loam and leaf-mould, and is increased by dividing 
at the root, or by slips or cuttings in the same soil. 

Sisymbrium millefolium^ Milfoil-leaved Sisymbrium^ 
a low spongy-wooded green-house shrub, of no beauty, 
introduced fi^m the Canaries in 1779, and flowering 
from May to September. It grows in sandy loom, and 
is easily increased by seeds or cuttings. 

NoTocERAS canarienshj an annual, introduced from 
the Canaries in 1779, and flowering in August and Sep- 
tember. It grows in light soil, and is increased by cut- 
tings. 
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Cheiranthus itrictus^ upright Wallflower, a spongy- 
wooded iindershrub) introdaced firom the Cape of Good 
H<^ in 1802, and flowering in July* 

C. muUUnUSf changeable Wallflower, B.M. 195, also a 
low shrub, with soft herbaceous-like branches, which was 
introduced from Madeira in 1777, and flowers from 
March to May. It is esteoned in collections for its 
early flowers and hardy nature as to soiL 

C. langifolhis^ long-leaved Wallflower, a low herba- 
ceous-like shrub, introduced from Madeira in i815» and 
flowering from September to January. 

C. JruUicenSf entire-leaved Wallflower, a low shrub, 
introduced fixmi Teneriffe in 1815, and flowering in 
March, and till June or July. 

Cscopariusj crowded-branched Wallflower, B.R.219, 
a low shrub, introduced from Teneri£k in 1815, and 
flowering from March to August ^ 

C. linifolittSj flax-leaved Wallflower, a low green-house 
shrub, introduced ifrom Spain in 1815, and flowering 
from March to August 

CsemperflorenSf ever-blowing Wallflower, a lowshrub^ 
introduced from Barbary in 1815, and flowering all the 
year. It is a veiy desirable accession to a gre»i-4iouse 
where neither heaths nor cameUiaS are introduced. 

C.n2^nf/o/ms,Catchfly-leaved Wallflower, alow green- 
house shrub, by some considered (mly a variety of the 
last, which flowers all the year. 

C. tenuifoliusj fine-leaved Wallflower, a low shrub, in- 
troduced from Madeira in 1777> and flowering in May 
and June- 
All these plants grow readiljTin any light soil, and are 
as easOy increased by cuttings as the common wallflower ; 
to which none of them can be ccmsidered as any thing 
like equal in beauty or fragrance. 
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.MATHioj.A/et$estralis,Window Stock, a biennial plant, 
a free flowerer in July and August, and known since 1 759. 

M* odaratissinuh Persian Stock, R M. 1711, alow 
spongy shrub, a native of Persia, introduced in 1797, 
and flowering in May, June and July* 

M. tristis^ dark-flowered Stock, B. M. 729, a low 
spongy shrub, introduced from the South of Europe 
in 1768, and flowering from May to July. 

These plants are of easy culture in any light soil, and 
increase readily by seeds or cuttings. 

SiNAPis JrutescenSf shrubby Mustard, a low spongy- 
wooded shrub, a native of Madeira, introduced in 1777, 
and flowering tcom December to June. It is a plant of 
no beauty, but of the easiest culture in light schI, and 
propagated by seeds or cuttings. 

CAPPARlDEiE. 

Reseda glauca^ glaucous Reseda, a perennial, intro- 
duced from the South of Europe in 1700, and flowering 
in May and July. 

R. dipetaloj flax-leaved Reseda, a biennial, a native 
of the Cape of Good Hope, introduced in 1774^ and 
flowering in August 

R. scopartOf broom-like Reseda, a low spongy shrub, 
introduced from Tenerifie in 1815, and flowering in the 
green-house in August and September. 

R. Jruttcukaoy shrubby Reseda, a low herbaceous-like 
shrub, a native of Spain, introduced in 1794, and 
flowering in September. 

R. bijnnnata^ bipinnate-leaved Reseda, a low herba^ 
ceous-loddng shrub, introduced from Spain in, 1816, 
and floweriiig from June to August 

R. odoraiOi var. fhUescensj the tree Mignonette^ 
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B. R. 227) an odoriferous ornamental plant already 
treated of (Part I. page 123). 

With the exception of the last, there are none of these 
plants worth culture : they all grow readily in light soil» 
and are increased with ease by seeds and cuttings. 

PASSIFLORE^. 

Passiflora adiaMi/bUa^ Adian turn -leaved Passion- 
flower, B. R. 2S3, a shrubby creeper, introduced from 
Norfolk Island in 1792, and flowering from June to 
August 

P. incamata^ Rose-coloured Passion-flower, a shrubby 
climber, introduced from South America in 1629, and 
flowering in July and August 

P. incamata major^ large Rose-coloured Passion- 
flower, B. R. 152, a variety of the last species introduced 

from Brazil. 

P. ccsrtdea racemosoy Milne's hybrid Passion-flower, 
a beautiful hybrid (originated at the Fulham Nursery) 
between P. camdea and P. racemosoy the first a hardy 
and the other a stove species (see Part L page 35). 

P. eddisy eatable Passion-flower, B. M* 1989, a 
climbing shrub, mtroduced from the West Indies many 
years ago, and flowering in July and August 

All these plants prefer a loamy soil, and are readily 
increased by layers. They will also grow, but less easily, 
by cuttings. They are much esteemed as green-house 
climbers, especially Milne's hybrid, which in a stove will 
flower the greater part of the year. 

VlOLEiE. 

Viola arborescens, shrubby Violet, an undershrub, 
introduced from Spain in 1799, and flowering in April 
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and May. It is a plant of little beauty, but of easy 
culture in rich light soil^ and propagation by cuttings in 
sandy loam under a glass. 

loNiDiUM polygaiUgfolium^ whirl-leaved lonidium, a 
perennial, introduced from South America in 1797, and 
flowering in April and May. It' grows in light loam, 
and is increased by dividing at the roots or by cuttings. 

CISTINE/E. 

CiSTUS villosusj villous Rock-rose, a low frame shrub, 
introduced from the South of Europe in 1640, and 
flowering in June and July. 

C. vaginatusy oblong-leaved Rock-rose, B. R. 225, 
a low frame shrub, introduced from Tenerifie in 1779, 
and flowering in April, May and June. 

C. Ledon^ many-flowered Gum-cistus or Rock-rose, 
a low frame shrub, introduced from the South of France 
in 1730, and flowering in July and August. It is a most 
desirable plant, where tliere is abundance of room, on 
account of the profusion of large white flowers, with 
dark spots on the petals, with which it is covered for six 
weeks together. 

C. ladaniferusy single-flowered Gum-cistus or Rock- 
rose, B. M. 112. It is a low fitune shrub, introduced 
firom Spain in 1629, and flowering in June and July. 
It bears a considerable resemblance to the last in its 
flowers, but has narrower leaves, from which a sort of 
gummy resin continually exudes. There is a variety 
C U planifoliuSf the flat-leaved Gum Rock-rose. 

C/ monspeliensisj Montpelier Rock-rose, a low frame 
shrub, introduced from the South of Europe in 1656, 
and flowering in June and July. 
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C1STU8 kueuSi waved-leaved Rock-rose, a low frame 
shrub, introduced from Spain in 1656, and flowering in 
June and July. 

C* hirsutusj hairy Rock-rose, a low frame shrab, intro- 
duced from Portugal in 1656, and flowering in June 
and July. 

C. salvifblius^ sage-leaved Rock-rose, a low frame 
shrub, introduced from the South of Europe in 1548, 
and flowering in June and July. 

C. heteropJyllusy various-leaved Rock-rose, a low frame 
shrub, a native of Algiers, and flowering in June and 
July. 

C. incanus^ hoary-leaved Rock-rose^ B.M. 43, a frame 
shrub, introduced frmn the South of Europe in 1596, 
and flowering from June to August. 

C. creticusy Cretan Rock-rose, a low frame shrub, long 
since introduced, and flowering in May and June. 

C. aUndusy white-leaved Rock-rose, a low fi'ame shrub, 
a native of Spain, introduced in 1640, and flowering in 
June and July; 

C. crispusy curled-leaved Cistus, a low frame shrub, 
introduced from Portugal in 1656, and flowering in June 
and July. 

Most of these are beaudfid shrubs with showy tran- 
sient delicate flowers. Some keep them in the open 
air, and cover them with mats or stiiaw during win- 
ter; but to ha>e them flower freely they must have the 
protection of glass, and, unless they flower freely, of 
what use is keeping them just within the verge of ex- 
istence? 

Helianthemum Jbrmosuniy beautiftd Sun-rose, B.M. 
S64, a low frame shrub, a native of Portugal, introducied 
in 17S6, and flowering in May and June. 
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Heliantheuvm ahrifUcifolium^ oracbe-leavod Sun- 
rose, a iov^ frame shrub, a native of l^)ain, introduced in 
1656, and flowering in June and July. 

H. halimifblnimf sea purskme-leaved Sun-rose, a low 
frame shrub, introduced from Spain in 1656, and flower- 
ing in June and July. . y. , 

H. elongatum^ long-peduncled Sun-rose, alow fiiuoae 
shrub, introduced from Spain in 1800, and flowering in 

July. 

H. algaroense^ Algarvian Sun-rose, B.M. 637,. a low 
frame shrub, a native of Portugal^ introduced in 1900^ 
and flowering in July and August. 

H. libanotis^ rosemary-leaved Sun-rose^ alow.firame 
shrub, a* native of Spain, introduced in 1752, and 
flowering in June. 

H. umbellaiumj umbel-flowered Sun-rose^ a low fraine 
shrub, introduced from the South of Europe in' 1731, 
and flowering from June to August. 

tL UempeSj clttster-kaved Son-arose, B. M. 1768, alow 
frame shrub, introduced from the South of France in 
1690^ and flowering from June to August 

H. Fumanoj heath-leaved Sun-rose, a low frame 
shrub, from the South of France in 1752, and which 
flowers in June and July* 

H. caman^ hoary Sun^rose^ a native of the South.Of 
Europe, and a low shrub like all the rest of the species: 
it was introduced in 1772. 

• H. scabramm^ rough Sun-rose, a lo# frame shnib, a 
native of Italy, introduced in 1 755, and flowering from 
June to August - . . > . - : « 

H. itaUcum^ Italian Sun-rosei a' low frame shrnby a 
native of Italy, introduced in 1779, and floweruAg'from 
July to September. 

H. criganifoUumy maryonun-leaved Sun-oose^ ft low 

(c) 2 
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frame shrub, a native of Spain, introduced in 1795, and 
flowering in June and July. 

Hbuanthemum Jliberaria^ plantain-leaved Sun-roae, 
a frame perennial, inUxxluced from the South of Europe 
in 1752, and flowering in June and July. 

H. eanariense, Canary Sun-rose, a low green-house 
shrub, introduced from the Canaries in 1790, and 
flowering in June and July. 

H. gluiinosum, clammy Sun-rose, a low frame shrub, 
a native of the South of Europe, introduced in 1790, 
and flowering from May to September. 

These plants are of the easiest culture, and the H. 
Jbrmosum and a few other species look well when in 
flower* The flower has this peculiarity, that it only 
opens during clear sun-shine, and therefore in our 
climate it often opens and shuts many times a day. The 
soil which suits them best is a sandy loam with a little 
peat or ieaf-mould : most of them ripen seeds, from 
which, or from ripened cuttings under a hand-glass, they 
may be readily increased. 

CARYOPHYLLEiE. 

Pharnaceum lineare, linear-leaved Phamaoeum, B. 
R. 836, a green-house undershrub, introduced from the 
C^)e of Good Hope in 1795, and flowering in May 
and June. 

P. incanumj hoary Phamaoeum, B. M. 1888^ a green- 
house undershrub, introduced fit>m the Cape of Good 
Hope in 1782, and flowering from May to October. 

P. dxchotomum, forked Pharnaceum, a green-house 
annual, introduced from the Cape of Good Hope in 
1783, and flowering in July. 

This 18 a genus of no beauty whatever: it is easily 
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cultivated in loam and peat, the plants being placed 
pretty near the light; and propagation is effected by 
cuttings under a hand-glass in sandy loam* 

LiNUM trigynumf three-styled Flax, B. M. 1100, an 
evergreen undershrub of very humble growth, intro- 
duced from the East Indies in 1 799, and producing 
large yellow flowers from November to January. 

L. narbanensej Narbonne Flax, B. C. 190, a frame 
perennial, a native of France, introduced in 1759, and 
flowering with little beauty in July and August 

L. stfffrutkosumj Spanbh Flax, an undershrub of 
humble growth, but evergreen ; a native of Spain, intro- 
duced in 1759, and flowering in August 

L. arboreumj Tree Flax, B. M. 234, a low. single- 
stemmed shrub, a native of Caiidia, introduced in- 1788, 
and flowering from May to August 

L. africaman^ African Flax, B.M. 405, a low shrub, 
semi-evergreen, a native of the Cape of Good Hope, 
introduced in 1771, and flowering in June and July* 

L. quadri/oliumy four-leaved Flax, B. M. 4dl, an 
evergreen undershrub, a native of the Cape of Good 
Hope, introduced in 1787, and flowering in May and 
June* 

These plants are of no beauty, though the first species, 
L. trigynum^ is of value as furnishing bloom in mid- 
winter : they all grow readily in loam and peat with a 
little sand or rotten tan intermixed, and cuttings root 
readily in sandy loam under a hand-^lass* Mr* Sweet re* 
marks in his excellent manual ( J%e Botanical Cultivator) 
that L. trigyrmm is in general much infested vnih red 
spiders, but that sprinkling a little flower of sulphur now 
and then will subdue them (p. 217). 

Frankenia Nothria^ Cape Sea-heath, a green-house 
perennial, a creeper, introduced from the Cape of Good 
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Hope in 1816, and flowering frcrni June to August It 
is of no beauty, but rf easy culture in loam ^ and leaf- 
mould, and cuttings root under a hand-glass in the 
same soil. 

DiAVTHVS japanicus, Japanese Pink, an evogreen 
firame perennial, a native of China, introduced in 1804, 
and flowering from June to October. 

D. carolinianuSf Carolina Pink, a frame perennial, a 
native of North America, introduced in 1811, and 
flowering from June to Sqitember. 

D. crenatus, long-cupped Pink, B. R. 256, an ever* 
green, green-house perennial, a native of the Cape of 
Good Hope, introduced in 1817, and flowerii^ in 
August. > 

D. arbareuSf shrubby Pink, B. C. 459, an evergreen 
green-house undershrub, a native of Grreece, introduced 
in 1815, and flowering from June to September. 

This genus of plants are of less value in the green- 
house than the hardy sorts are in the open air, where their 
glaucous and perpetual green affords a fine clothing for 
patches and borders in the winter season. D. arboreus^ 
however, is a handsome plant when neatly supported by 
a prop. All of the species grow in any light rich soil, 
and are propagated by cuttings or pipings like the com- 
mon pink. 

SiLENE Jruticosa^ shrubby Catehfly, a frame under- 
shrub, a native of Sicily, introduced in 1699, and 
flowering in June and July. 

■^^ gig^^^^ gigantic Calchfly, a green-house biennial, 
a native of Africa, introduced in 17S8, and flowering in 
June and July. 

S. crassifdioj thick-leaved Catehfly, a green-house 
biennial, a native of the Cape of Good Hope, intro- 
duced in 1774, and flowering in July and August 
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SiLBKB amatOj dark-coloured Catchfly, B. M. 382, a 
green-house biennial, a native of the Cape of Good Hope, 
introduced in 17759 and flowering from May to Sep- 
tember. 

& wiAdatOf wave-leaved Catchfly, a green-house 
biennial, a native of the Cape of Good Hope, intro- 
duced in 1755, and flowering in August. 

S. i^gptiaca, Egyptian Catchfly, a green-bouse bien- 
nial, a native of Egypt, introduced in 1800^ and flower- 
ing in July and August 

These plants, which are undeserving of culture, ex- 
cepting as forming part of a botanical collection, thrive 
weJl in rich light soil, and cuttings root as readily as 
those of the common pink or sweet-william. 

Arbviakka procumbenSf procumbent Sandwort, a per- 
ennial, introduced from Egypt in 1801, and flowering 
in July and August. It is a plant of no beauty, but 
easily cultivated in sandy loam and increased by seeds or 
cuttings. 

Lychnis coranaia^ Chinese Lychnis, B. M. 225, a 
green-house perennial, a native of China, introduced in 
1774, and flowering from June to September. It growa 
in sandy loam and is increased by cuttings like DiatUhus. 

MALVACEJE. 

SiDA carpinifbUa^ hornbeam-leaved Sida, a green- 
house shrub, introduced from the Canaries in 1774, and 
flowering from July to September. 

S. SonneraHanOj Sonneraf s Sida, a green-house 
biennial, introduced from the Cape of Good Hope id 
1806, and flowering in June and July. 

S. aresta^ crested Sida, B. M. 330, an annual from 
Mexico^ introduced in 1720, and flowering in June and 
July. 
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Si DA DUleniana^ Dillenius's Sida, an annaal from 
Mexico, introduced in 1725, and flowering from July 
to November. 

S. triloba^ three-lobed Sida, a biennial from the Cape 
of Good Hope, introduced in 1794, and flowering from 
July to September. 

These plants are of no beauty, but of the easiest 
culture in any light soil, and they ripen abundance of 
seeds, from which or from cuttings they may be in- 
creased at pleasure. 

Malva polystachicL^ many-spiked Mallow, a spongy- 
wooded green-house shrub from Peru, introduced in 
1798, and flowering in July and August 

M. calycinoj large-calyxed Mallow, B. R. 297, a 
shrub from the Cape of Good Hope, introduced in 
1812, and flowering from May to August. 

M. angustifoUoj narrow -leaved Mallow, a green-house 
shrub, introduced from Mexico in 1780, and flowering 
in August 

M. bryonifolia^ bryony-leaved Mallow, a shrub from 
the Cape of Good Hope in 17S1, and flowering in July 
and August 

M. asperrima, roughest Mallow, a shrub from the 
Cape of Good Hope in 1796, flowering from June to 
September. 

M. procumbenSf procumbent Mallow, a perennial from 
South America, introduced in 1815, and flowering from 
June to September. 

M. abuiiloidesy Bahama Mallow, a shrub introduced 
from the Bahama Islands in 1725, and flowering from 
June to September. 

M. strictOj upright Mallow, a shrub introduced from 
the Cape of Good Hope in 1805, and flowering from 
May to August. 
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Malva lactea^ panicled white Mallow^ a shrub intro- 
duced from Mexico in 1780, and valuable for its early 
blossoms in January and February. 

M. qperculata^ lid-capsuled Mallow, a shrub intro- 
duced from Peru in 1795, and flowering in July and 
August. 

yLfragransj fragrant Mallow, B. R. 296, a shrub 
introduced from the Cape in 1759, and flowering from 
May to July. 

M. capensisy Cape Mallow, B. R. 295, a shrub intro- 
duced from the Cape of Good Hope in 1 71 S, and valued 
on account of its flowers, which appear on the plant every 
month in the year. 

M. balsamica, balsamic Mallow, a shrub introduced 
from the Cai^e of Good Hope in 1800, and flowering 
from May to September. 

M. grossularifolia, gooseberry-leaved Mallow, B. R. 
561, a shrub introduced frt>m the Cape in 1732, and 
flowering from May to September. 

M. virgata^ ^iggy Mallow, a shrub introduced from 
the Cape of Good Hope in 1727, and flowering from 
May to July. 

M. miniaUij painted MaUow, a shrub introduced from 

South America in 1 798, and flowering tram May to July. 

M. retusa^ blunt-leaved Mallow, a shrub from the 

Caijpe of Good Hope, introduced in 180S, and flowering 

fitMn March to May. 

M. tridachfloidesy reflex-flowered Mallow, A.R. 135, 
a shrub introduced firom the Cape of Crood Hope in 
1791, and flowering from June to August 

M. divaricata^ straddling Mallow, A. R. 182, a 
green-house shrub, introduced from the Ci^ of Good 
Hope in 1 792, and flowering from June to September. 
M. prostraioy trailing Mallow, a shrub introduced 
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from the firasiki in 1806, and flowering from Jnne to 
Aogast 

Malva elegansj elegant Mallow, a shrub introduoed 
from the Cape of Good Hope in 1791, and flowering 
firom May to Augnst 

Some of these plants, especially M. strictOy capensis 
and grossidartfoUa^ are fi:ee flowerers, and well deserve 
a place where there is room. They are all of the easiest 
culture in any light soil : they generally ripen abundance 
qS seeds, and may be increased by that means or by 
cuttings. 

Lavat£ba micanSf glittering Lavatera, a spongy- 
wooded green-house shrub, introduced from Spain in 
17d6, and flowering in Juiie and July. 

L. OlbiOj downy-leaved Lavatera, a shrub from the 
South of France, introduced in 1 570, and flowering from 
June to October. 

L. ungmadaUtj clawed Lavatera, a shrub first brought 
into notice in 1807, and flowering from July to Sep- 
tember. 

L. hispida^ hispid Lavatera, a shrub introduced fit>m 
Algiers in 1804, and flowering in June and July. 

L. triloba^ three-lobed Lavatera, B. M. 2236, a shrub 
introduced firom Spain in 1759, and flowering in June 
and July. 

L. kuitafUcn^ Portugal Lavatera, a shrub introduoed 
firom Portugal in 17S1, and flowering in August and 
September. 

L. maritimoj sea^side Lavatera, a tree-like shrub, 
introduced from the South of Europe in 1597, and 
flowering from April to June. 

The last species is an old inmate of the green-house^ 
and valued for its showy red flowers : but most of them 
require too much room and larger pots than correspond 
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well with a select stock of plants. They grow very freely 
in any light rich soil, and ripen plenty of seeds, from 
which^ or from ripened cuttings in sand under a bell- or 
hand-glass, they may be readily propagated. 

Malope malacaidesj Barbary Makpe^ a biennial^ a 
native (rf'Barbary, introduced in 1710, and flowering in 
June and July. It grows in sandy loam and b increased 
by seeds or cnttmgs. 

. Ubena lobatOj angular-leaved Urena, a shrub from 
China, introduced in 17S1, and flowering in June and 
July. It grows in loamy soil and may be increased by 
cuttings. It is however of no beauty. 

Hibiscus Patersonit^ Norfolk Island Hibisais, A. R. 
286, a spongy-wooded shrub^ introduced in 1792, and 
flowering from June to August 

H. incanus^ hoary Hibiscus, a perennial introduced 
from Carolina in 1806, and flowering in September. 

H. militarise smooth Hibiscus, a perennial introduced 
from Louisiana in 1804, and flowering in Aagust and 
September. 

H. aihiopicus, dwarf wedge-leaved Hibiscus, a green- 
house shrub, introduced from the Cape of Grood Hope 
in 1774, and flowering in August. 

H. acerifolius^ maple-leaved Hibiscus, a shrub intro- 
duced from China in 1798, Qpd flowering from March 
to June. 

H. speciosus, superb Hibiscus, B. M. 360, a peren- 
nial introduced from Carolina in 1778, and flowering 
from June to August. 

H. heteropkyUuSi various-leaved Hibiscus, B. R. 29, 
a shrub introduced from New South Wales in 180S, 
and flowering in August and SqHember. 

H. scabcTy scabrous Hibiscus, a perennial introduced 
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from Carolina in 1810, which flowers from July to 
September. 

Hibiscus pentacarpos^ angular-fruited Hibiscus^ a 
perennial introduced from Venice in 1752, and flowering 
from July to September. 

The green-house species of Hibiscus are of no great 
beauty, and much inferior as ornamental shrubs to the 
hardy and hot-house kinds. They are however of easy 
culture in any rich light soil, and they often ripen seeds, 
from which, or from cuttings in sand under a hand-^ass, 
they may be abundantly increased. 

Patonia prtemorsoj bitten-leaved Pavonia, B. M. 
4S6, B. C. 8?1, a spongy-wooded shrub, introduced 
firom the Cape of Good Hope in 1774, and flowering 
from June to August. A plant of no beauty, but of easy 
culture in rich light soil : ripening abundance of seeds, 
from which, or frY>m cuttings in sand under a hand-glass, 
it may be readily propagated. 

OoRDONiA LasiantkuSf smooth Gordonia, B. M. 668, 
a shrub, a native of North America, introduced in 17S9, 
and flowering from August to November. 

G. pubescens, a frame shrub, a native of Carolina, 
introduced in 1774, and flowering from August to Sep- 
tember. 

These are very hardy plants and will sometimes bear 
the winter in the open air, but they never flower well 
unless in the green-house. They are very ornamental 
when in flower, and valuable as continuing in blossom 
till the end of November. The soU they afiect is loam 
and leaf-mould, and they are increased by cuttings, 
which, as in the case of most of this order of plants, 
should be ripened before being taken ofi^, and then 
planted in sand untier a glass. 
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STERCULIACEiE. 

Sterculia pkUanifolia^ a tree introduced from China 
in 1757) and flowering in July. It is of little beauty as 
a green-house plants but of easy culture in rich loam, 
and it is readily increased by ripened cuttings* under a 
hand-glass. 

TILIACE^. 

Mahernia pinnata, winged-leaved Mahemia, B.M. 
277, an undershrub introduced from the Cape of Good 
Hope in 1752, and flowering from June to August. 

M. diffusa^ procumbent Mahemia, B. C. 187, an 
undershrub introduced from the Cape of Good Hope in 
1774, and flowering from June to August. 

M. incisa^ cut-leaved Mahemia, B. M. 353, an 
undershmb introduced from the Cape of Good Hope in 
1792, and flowering from July to September. 

M. pulchella, neat Mahernia, an undershrub intro- 
duced from the Cape of Good Hope in 1792, and 
flowering from July to August. 

M. glabratOy sweet-scented Mahemia, A. R. 85, an 
undershrub introduced from the Cape of Good Hope in 
1789, and flowering in April and May. 

M. grandifloroj large-flowered Mahemia, B. R. 
224, an undershmb introduced from China in 1791, 
and flowering from May to August 

These plants are free flowerers, not of bulky or strag- 
gling forms, and of very easy culture ; but all their 
flowers are yellow. They come in, excepting M. gla- 
brcUOj at a season when there are abundance of other 
plants in flower. The two last species are the most 
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apprc^riatc, the first of them as odoriferous, and tlie 
dther as showy. Loam and leaf^mould, or loam-peat 
and a little sand, will grow them freely. Cuttings in 
young wood root under a bell-glass. 

Sparrmannia q/ricanoy African Sparrmannia, B. M. 
5I69 a tree introduced from the Cape of Good Hope in 
1790, which produces white flowers of no great beauty 
from March to July. It grows freely in loam and lea^ 
mould, and cuttings ripened a little root with fiidli^. 

Orewia occidentalism elm-leaved Grewia, B. M. 422, 
a tree introduced frt>m the Ciqpe of Good Hope in 1690, 
and flowering from June to September. It is of little 
beauty, but of easy culture in loamy soil rendered open 
by sand or a little leaf-mould. Cuttings root in the same 
soil under a bell-glass. 

Hermannia aUfueifolicL, althsea-leaved Hermannia, 
B. M. S07, an undershrub introduced from the Cape 
of Good Hope in 1728, and flowering from March to 
July. 

H. plicatOy plaited-leaved Hermannia, an undershrub 
introduced from the Cape of Good Hope in 1774, and 
flowering in November and December. 

H. candicansj white Hermannia, an undershrub 
introduced from the Cape of Good Hope in 1774, and 
flowering from April to June. 

K. distichcLj round-leaved Hermannia, an undershrub 
introduced from the Cape of Good Hope in 1789, and 
flowering from May to August. 

H. sahifoHa^ sage-leaved Hermannia, an undershrub 
introduced from the Cape of Good Hope in 1795, and 
flowering from April to June. 

H. tnicans^ glittering Hermannia, an undershrub 
introduced from China in 1790, and flowering from 
May to August. 
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Hekmannia tnvolucrataj involucred Hermannia, an 
undershrub introduced from China in 1794, and flower- 
ing in May and June. 

H. scordifolia^ germander-leaved Hermannia, a low 
shrub introduced from China in 1794, and flowering 
from April to November. This species and H. odorata 
are esteemed the most desirable for select collectioiis; 
the <»ie as in bloom most part of the year, and the other 
as equally long in bloom and odoriferous. 

H. odorata^ sweet-scented Hermannia, an Under- 
shrub introduced from China in 1780, and flowering 
from February to October. 

H. mollis, softrleaved Hermannia, an undershrub 
introduced from the' Cape of Good Hope in 1814, and 
flowering in May and June. 

H. denudatOj smooth Hermannia, an undisrshrub 
introduced fit>m the Cape of Good Hope in 1774, and 
flowering from May to July. 

H. dtsernuefoltOj simple-flowered Hermannia, an 
undershrub introduced from the Cape of Good Hope in 
1795, and flowering in March and April. 

H. (dnifblioy alder-leaved Hermannia, B. M. 299, 
an undershrub introduced from the Cape of Good Hope 
in 1728, and flowering from February to May. 

H. cufteifolioj wedge-leaved Hermannia, an under- 
shrub introduced from the Cape of Good Hope in 1791, 
and flowering in August and September. 

H. fuAosericeOj vdvet*leaved Hermannia, an under- 
shrub introduced from China in 1792, and flowering in 
May and June. 

H. htrsula, hairy-branched Hermannia, an under- 
shrub introduced from China in 1790, and flowering in 
May and June. 

H. scabra^ rough-leaved Hermannia, an undershrub 
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introduced from China in 1 789, and flowering in March 
and April. 

Hermannia muUiflorOj many-flowered Hermannia, 
an undershnib introduced from China in 179I9 and 
flowering from March to May. 

li..Jlammea^ flame-flowered Hermannia, B.M. 1349, 
an undershrub introduced from China in 1794, and 
flowering all the year. This is a very desirable species ; 
but is rather less hardy and not such a free flowerer as 
H. scordifolicu 

H. angulariSf angular Hermannia, an undershnib 
introduced from the Cape of Good Hope in 1791, and 
flowering in April and May. 

H. hyssopifolia^ hyssop-leaved Hermannia, an under- 
shnib, introduced from China in 1725, and flowering 
from April to June. 

H. trifurcaiOj three-forked Hermannia, an under- 
shnib, introduced from China in 1789, and flowering 
from April to July. 

H. iavanduUfolia^ lavender-leaved Hermannia, B. M. 
304, an undershrub^ introduced from China in 1732, 
and flowering from May to September. 

Yi.JUifolimj thread-leaved Hermannia, an undershnib, 
a native of the Cape of Good Hope, introduced in 1816, 
and flowering from May to August 

VL^trifoliatay three-leaved Hermannia, an undershnib, 
introduced from China in 1752, and flowering from May 
to August. 

H. procumbenSf procumbent Hermannia, an under- 
shrub, introduced from China in 1792, and flowering in 
May and June. 

H. grossularifidioj gooseberry-leaved Hermannia, an 
undershnib, introduced from China in 1731, and flower- 
ing in April and May. 
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Hekmav ff I A pulvenilenta, powdered Hermannia, A. k< 
161» an undershrub, introduced from China in 1800, and 
flowering from May to August. 

H. incisoy cut-leaved Hermannia, an undershrub, in- 
troduced from China in 1806) and flowering in June 
and July.' 

H. tenuffolioj slender-leaved Hermannia, B. M. 1348, 
an undershrub, flowering in June and July. 

lliese plants are free growers and most of them pro- 
lific in flowers, but which unfortunately are yellow; They 
grow in any rich light soil^ and are increased by cuttings 
in sandy loam. There is a great sameness and very lit-^ 
tie beauty in their appearance^ 

SAPINDACEiE. 

^APiNDUS marginatusj marginated Soap-berry, a shrub, 
introduced from Carolina, and which has not yet flower- 
ed in England. 

S. rigidusy ash-leaved Soap-berry, a shrub, introduced 
fropi America in 1759, and flowering from July to Sep- 
tember. 

These plants ate of no beauty ; they grow in loamy 
spil, and cuttings root in sand under a hand-glass^ 

PITTOSPOREiE. 

BuRSARiA sptnosoj thorny Bursaria, B. M. 1767, a 
shrub, introduced from New South Wales in 1793, and 
flQwering from August to December. 

This is an elejgant plAnt and free Qowerer ; the flowers 
are whit^ and thopgh small are very showy from their 
alnmdance. It grows in ^andy loam, with a little peat 
or leaf-mould, and cuttings root in sand covered with a 
gardener's bell. 

(o) 
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BiLLAKDY£BA scaudeHs, diDibing Appleberry, B. M. 
80 1» a green-bouse climber, introduced from New South 
Wales in 1790, and flowering from June to August 

B. mutabUiSj changeable Appleberry, B. M. 181 S, a 
green-house climbar, introduced from New Sooth Wales 
in 1795, and flowering from July to September. 

B. longi/lara^ blue-berried Applebenry^ B. M. 1507f 
a climber from Van Dieman's Land, iHtroduced in 1810^ 
and flowering profusely from June to September. It is 
a very hardy plant, and, probably, in dme may be na- 
turalized : it grows rapidly, flowers freely, and is suc- 
ceeded by dusky blue berries which remain till Christr 
mas. 

These plants are all evergreens and climbers, of the 
easiest culture in light rich loam, and cuttings root in 
sand ; or, as all of them ripen seeds, they may be in- 
creased in that way. 

PiTTOSPORUM ioriaceunij thick-leaved Pittosporum, 

A. R. 151, and B. C. 569, a shrub, introduced from 
Madeira in 1787, and flowering in May: flowers white. 

P. viridiflorum^ green-flowered Pittosporum, B. M. 
1684, a shrub, introduced from the Cape of Good Hope 
<in 1806, and flowering in May and June. 

P. Tobira, glossy-leaved Httosporum, B. M. 1896, a 
shrub, introduced from China in 1804, producing its 
white flowers from March to August: it is a hardy plant, 
and, being an evergreen, is desirable in either the green- 
house or conservatory. 

P. undulatum, wave-leaved Pittosporum, B. R. 16, 
a shrub, introduced from New South Wales in 1789, 
and flowering from February to June. 

P. revolution, downy-leaved .Pittosporum, B. R. 1806, 

B. C. 506, a shrub, introduced from New South 
in 1795, and flowering from February to ApriL. 
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AU these plants are evergreens, hardy, and easily cul- 
tiTated in sandy loam; they are increased by laying, or 
by grafting on each other, or by cuttings of young wood 
planted in sand and covered with a bell-glass. 



HYPERICINEiR 

Htpericum balearicum, warted St. John's Wort, B. 
M. 137, an undershrub, introduced from Majorca in 
1714, and flowering from March to September. 

H. fnoru^ynuniy Chinese St. John's Wort, B. M. 334, 
an undershrub, introduced from China in 1753, and 
flowering from March to September. 

VLJbUosum, shining St. John's Wort, a low shrub, in- 
troduced fit>m the Azore Islands in 1778, and flowering 
in August 

H. JhribunAtmj many-Aowered St. John's Wort, a 
low shrub, a nadve of Madeira, introduced in 1779, and 
flowering m August 

H. eanariensej Canary St John's Wort, an under- 
shrub, introduced from the Canaries in 1699, and flower- 
ing fit)m July to September. 

H. €ggi/pHaeumy Egyptian St John's Wort, B.R. 196, 
an undershrub, introduced /from Egypt in 1787, and 
flowering in June and July. 

H. setosum^ unbranched St John's Wort, a fitune 
perennial, introduced frt>m Carolina in 1759, and flower- 
ing in July and August 

H. mtailumf small-flowered St John's Wort, a fitune 
perennial, introduced from North America in 1759, and 
flowering fixMU June to September. 

H. nudifloTumj naked-panicled St John's Wort, a 
frame undershrub, introduced from North America iit 
1811, and flowering in September and October. 

(D)2 
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HyI>£Ricum glaucumj giaucous St John's Wort, a 
frame undershrub, introduced from North America in 
1812, and flowering in July and August 

H. rosmarinifoliunii rosemary-leaved St John's Wort, 
a frame undershrub, introduced from Carolina in 1812, 
and flowering from June to August 

H. asjyalatkoides, aspalathus-like St John's Wort, a 
frame undershrub, introduced from Carolina in 1811, 
and flowering from June to August 

H. fasciculattan^ clustered St John's Wort, a frame 
undershrub, introduced from North America in 1806, 
and flowering in July. 

H. reflexujn^ hanging-leaved St John's Wort, a green- 
house undershrub, introduced from TenerifTe in 1778, 
and flowering from July to September. 

H. maculatum, spotted Sc John's Wort, a frame per- 
ennial, introduced from North America in 1789, and 
flowering in July and August 

H. crispum, curl-leaved St John's Wort, a firame per- 
ennial, introduced from Greece in 1688, and flowering 
in July and August 

H. undulatum^ wave-leaved St John's Wort, a frame 
perennial,^ a native of Barbary, introduced in 1802, and 
flowering in July and August 

H. perfoliatumy perfoliate St John's Wort, a frame 
perennial, a native of Italy, introduced in 1785, and 
flowering in May and June. 

H. heterophyUimif various-leaved St John's Wort, a 
green-house undershrub, introduced from Persia in 1812, 
and flowering in July and August 

H. ciliatuniy fringe-flowered St John's Wort, a frame 
perennial, a native of the Levant, introduced in 1739^ 
and flowering in July. 

H. glandtdoswn^ glandulous St John's Wort, a green- 
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house undershrub, a native of Madeira, introduced in 
17779 ctiid flowering from May to August 

Hypericum tomentosum^ woody St John's Wort, a 
frame perennial, a native of the South of Europe, intro- 
duced in 1648, and flowering from July to September* 

H. CoriSi heath-leaved St John's Wort, B. M. 178, a 
green-house undershrub, introduced from the Levant in 
1640, and flowering from May to September. 

H. verticiUatum, whorl-leaved St John's Wort, a 
green-house perennial, introduced from the Cape of Good 
Hope in 1784, and flowering from June to August 

Few of these plants are of any beauty : some of them 
flower freely, but their flowers are wholly yellow, even 
to the pistils and stamens. They are all of easy culture 
in light loam, and are increased by dividing at the root 
in some cases, by seeds in others, and in all by cuttings 
in sand, and covered with a crystal beU. 

AscTRUM pumilum, dwarf Ascyrum, a perennial, intro- 
duced from Georgia in 1806, and flowering from June 
to August 

A. Crux Andrea^ St Andrew's Cross Ascyrum, a 
shrub, introduced from North America in 1759, and 
flowering in July. 

A. h^pericoides^ hypericum-like Ascyrum, an under- 
shrub from North America, introduced in 1759, and 
flowering from July to September. 

A. stansj large-flowered Ascyrum, an undershrub^ a 
native of North America, introduced in 1 806, and flower- 
ing from July to August 

These plants, like the Hypericums, are of no beauty, 
and their culture and propagation are the same as for 
that genus. 
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GUTTIFEBEiE. 

OcuKA cLfHcanaj purple-flowered Ochno, a shmb, a 
native of the Cape of Good Hope, introduced in 1816. 
It has not yet flowered : it grows in sandy peat and loam, 
md cuttings are rooted in the same soil under a glass* 

Eljcocarpub cyanem^ blue-fruited Eifieo^arpus, B. M. 
17S7, a betiutiiiil New Holland shrubs introduced in 
1805, and flowering from June to August It grows 
well in loaiti and peat with a little sand, and is increased 
by ripened cuttings in sand, and covered with a bell- 
glass. 

GERANIACEiE. 

Tro^jeolum ininus Jlore plenoj B. M. 98, double- 
flowered small Indian Cress, a hardy annual, in its 
double variety comparatively shrubby and more durable, 
requiring the protection of the green-house. 

T. tnnffus Jlore plena, B. M. 25, double-flowered large 
Indian Cress, a plant of a similar character to the pre- 
ceding. Both hre showy inmates of the greeil-house as 
to their flowers, which are in perfection from June to 
October; but their leaves and habits are so sakd- and 
kitched-garden-like, that we cannot recommend them. 
They grow in rich light soil, and are increased by cut- 
tings, care being taken thftt these do not damp off. 

T. peregrinum, fringe-flowered Indian Cress, B. M. 
1551, B.R. 718, an annual, from Peru, introduced in 
1775, and flowering from June to October. 

T.pinruUum, pinnate-flowered Indian Cress, A. R. 555, 
a perennial, flowering from June to October. 

T. hybridum^ hybrid Indian Cress, a biennial, 
flowering from June fo August. 

These plants grow freely in rich light soil, and cuttings 
root readily in sand under a hand-glass. 
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OxALiB fnanopkyUoj simple-leaved Wood«-sorrel, aper- 
ennial) introduced from the Cape of Good Hope m 
1774, and flowering in October and November. 

O. rostrcUaj beaked Wood-sorrel, a perennial, intro- 
duced from the Cape of Good Hope in 1 795, and flower- 
ing in October and November. 

O. asininoj ass's-eared Wood-sorrel, a perennial, in- 
troduced from the Cape in 1792, and flowering in No- 
vember and December. 

O. lanctfolioj spear-leaved Wood-sorrel, a perennial, 
introduced from the Cape of Good Hope in 1795, and 
flowering in October and November. 

O. Uporina^ hare*s-eared Wood-sorrel, a perennial, 
introduced from the Cape of Good Hope in 1 795, and 
flowering in October and November. 

O. crispoj curled Wood-sorrel, a perennial, intro- 
duced from the Cape of Good Hope in 1795, and flower- 
ing in October and November. 

O./aba/bUoj bean-leaved Wood-sorrel, a perennial, 
introduced from the Cape of Good Hope in 1794, and 
flowering in October and November. 

O. labumi/blia^ laburnum-leaved Wood-sorrel, a per- 
ennial, introduced from the Cape in 179S, and flowering 
in September and October. 

O. sanguineaf blood-leaved Wood-sorrel, a peren- 
nial, introduced from the Cape of Good Hope in 1795, 
and flowering from October to December. 

O. ambiguoy ambiguous Wood-sorrel, a perennial, 
introduced from the Cape of Good Hope in 1790, and 
flowering from September to December. 

O. versicolor^ striped-flowered Wood-sorrel, B. M. 155. 

O. petUaphyUay five-leaved Wood-sorrel, B. M. 1549. 

O.JUvooy narrow-leaved Wood- sorrel, B. R. 117. 

Besides the preceding there are the following species, 
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which to those >vho are curious will form a very unique 
assemblfige of gay little plants. 



OxALfs undulatOi waved-leaved 
Wood-sorrel 
fkucaUiy crown-spotted 
tricolor, three-coloured 
varia&Uit, variable 
grafu^fiora, great-flowered 
suipAurea, sulphur-coloured 
Jlaccida, flaccid 
purpurea, purple 
tpccicta, specious 
marginata, green-max^^ncd 
pulchtUa, beautiful 
obiusa, blunt-leaved 
kmatuy woolly-leaved 
ienella, slender 
eompreua, compressed 
terieea^ silky 

tidacea, violet, B. M. 2215 
caprmOf goatVfoot, B. M. 337 
cermio. dropping 
dentaia^ toothed 
tivida, livid 
cUiarit, ciliatc-lcav^d 
urcuaia, gland-covered 
Knearit, linear-leaved 
cuneifo^f wedge-«haped 
glabra^ smooth-leaved 
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O. bifida^ cloven-Ienved 
jiUcaulu, bilobed-leaved 
natans^ floating 
convexuta^ convex-Ieavcd 
elongato, elongated 
reclinata^ reclining 
pofyphvUa, mi^iy-Ieavcd 
tenuifolia, fine-leaved 
tnacrottyhtf long-«tyled 
bifia, hairy-stalked 
tttbi/hret, tube-flowered 
tfcuTida, side-flowering 
mtdH/iora, many-flowered 
rubeiln^ branching red, B. M. 

1031 
rotaceoy rose-coloured 
repenty crc?ping-stalked 
reptatrix, creeping-rooted 
incamaia, flesh-coloured 
perenaatUf perennial 
rubenSf red-flowered 
jfcntaphyUoy five-leaved, B. M. 

1549 
iometUosa, downy-leaved 
lupintfoHa, lupin-Ieaved 
pectinatay pectinated 
Jlabell^oUa, fan-leaved 



This is a genus, of pretty little plants, but possessing a 
great sameness of character^ and, excepting one or two of 
^e first described species, of little interest to any but the 
botanist Their roots are, generally, bulbs, articulated, 
jointed, or granulated in a manner peculiar to this genus 
^nd one or two others. They grow well in sandy loam, 
fmd require only very small pots; great care must be taken 

pot to water them after they have done flowering. They 
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are .readily increased by siribll bulbs or o£&ets, and many 

of the species produce seeds. All those species which 
flower between June and November may be grown in 

the open air, in the following manner. The bulbs being 

obtained, plant in beds in the course of the month of 

April, protect with mats during severe weather, and 

every night till the end of May ; then all covering may 

be removed for the season. After this, one kind will 

come into flower after another till October or November; 

and as each sort finishes flowering, and the leaves begin 

to fiule, take it up and place the bulbs (each sort by 

itself) in small pots of dry sand, and set them in a dry 

lofl, not colder than a green-house, during winter, till 

wanted for planting in die open air next spring. Ixias, 

Gladioluses, and various other green-house bulbs, may 

be treated in the same manner with complete success. 

(See Herbert's Essays in the Botanical Register and ix\ 

Hart. Trans.) 

Phymatanthus tricolor^ three-coloured Wartflower, 
the Geranium bicolor of gardeners, S. Q. 43, B. M. 
240, the st^m sufiruticose apd erect with persistent 
stipules, th^ leaves various in form, lanceolate, some- 
times trifidf deeply toothed and hairy : the flowers with 
the upper petals ^ bright scarlet and the lower white. 
It is a native of the Cape of Good Hope, and flowers 
freely in equal parts of loam, peat and sand. 

P. elatus, tall Wartflower, the Geranium tricolor of 
gardeners, S. G. 96, a shrubby branching rugged stem, 
with lanceolate acute un^quaUy cut leaves, and fine dariL 
red and white flowers marked with black, a handsome 
free growing plant, flowering the greater part of the 
year. 

MoNSONiA speciosa^ large-flowered Monsonia, S. G. 
77, B.M. 73, a sufirutescent stem with few branches, the 
leaves quinate, smooth, and leaflets bipinnate; the flowery 
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on solitary pedimdes, large, yellowish white with a tingift 
of red, and dark red and black at the centre. It is a most 
beautiitil plant, grows in turfy loam, peat and sand, and 
is propagated from pieces of the roots planted in pots 
with their tops above the surfitce of the mould. 

MoKSONiA pilosa^ hairy Monsonia, S. G. 199, a 
sufEhiticose branchingstem, with palmately five-parted or 
pinnatifid leaves, and pale cream-coloured flowers tinged 
with red. A handsome plant which grows in loam and 
peat, and is increased by cuttings of the shoots or roots 
placed in a dry airy part of the green-house. 

JcKKiNSONiA pendulOj pendulous-branched Jenkin- 
sonia, S. G. 188, a pendulous much-branched stem, 
with bipinnatifid or deeply lacinate leaves, and pinkish 
purple flowers varied with purple lines. A free grower 
and flowerer, hardy, and very desirable for training to a 
trellis. 

J. quinatuy quinate-leaved Jenklnsouia, S. G. 79, 
B. M. 54-7, a shi-ubby flexuose stem, the branches 
covered with a powdery pubescence, llie leaves alternate 
and five-paited, and the flowers yellowish white marked 
with red. It is a handsome, rare, and curious plant, 
requuing the warmest part of tlie green-house ; it grows 
in loam, peat and sand, and is increased by cuttings in 
the same soil. ^ 

J. tetragona^ square-stalked Jenkinsonia, S. G. 99, 
B. M. 136, a shrubby succulent much-branched stem, 
with fleshy coi*date leaves and long-petalled red and white 
flowers. ITiere is a variegated variety, and both require 
support or training against a wall. 

Otidia camosa^ fleshy-stalked Otidia, S. G. 98, a 
shrubby succulent branching stem with leaves sometimes 
temate or pinnatifid, ayl small white flowers. Being of 
a succulent nature, it requires a dry airy situation to 
keep it in good health. 
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Otidia faa»i,ioose^anicledOtidia)S.G.196, ashrubby 
succulent steni) with smooth pinnate or pinnatifid leaves 
and white flowers marked with pale blue. Introduced in 
1821 from the Cape of Good Hope, and grows in loam, 
peat and sand, with the pots well drained. 

IsopETALUM C9(yfe^fanr5,hollyhock-leavedIsopetaIum, 
8. G. 1S6, a succulent thick shrubby branching stem, 
with peltate, cordate, veined rugose leaves and fine 
white flowers. It requires the same treatment as the 
tuberous Pelargonea. 

Campylia carinata^ keeled-stipuled Campylia, 8. G. 
€1 and 4S, a suffruticose stem, requiring support, with 
oval smooth toothed leaves, and flowers pale below and 
very dark in the upper petals. The plant rather tender. 

C. holosericeay silky-leaved Campylia, S. G. 75, a 
shrubby erect rugged stem, leaves roundly ovate, obtuse 
and very downy, and the flowers pale and dark red and 
black. It is a new hybrid uid one of ihe easiest managed 
of the genus. Though its anthers are always without 
pollen, yet it may set freely if set with the pollen of any 
of the same tribe, and hence an endless source of new 
sorts. 

C. blaUaria^ downy-leaved Campylia, S. G. 88, a 
shrubby branching stem, with roundly oval plaited 
leaves and purple and white flowers. It flowers from 
an early period in spring, and continues in bloom till late 
in autumn. 

C. cana^ a shrubby erect branching stem, with roundly 
ovate obtuse leaves and pale red flowers. One of the 
largest-flowtred species of the genus. 

C. verbcLsciflara^ muUein-leaved Campylia, S. O. 157, 
a suffirpticose stem, with roundly oval obtuse leaves and 
pale red flowers. A handsome hybrid of the usual 
culture. 
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CicONiUM retiadatumj netted-veiaed Cicmuiun, S. G. 
I4S9 a shrubby stem branching but little, the leaves 
cordately uniform, obtusely five-lobed .and strongly 
marked with a zone ; the flowers of a fine deep scarlet 
veined with a darker colour. It is a hybrid from the 
common horse-shoe Geranium fCicontum zonule J, and 
probably C. Fothergilli^ and is as hardy and prolific in 
flower as- its parents. 

C. cerinumj wax-flowered Ciconium, S. G. 176, a 
shrubby erect stem vdth roundly uniform leaves and deep 
red and paler flowers, having an airy appearance. It is 
of a succulent nature and must not be over-watered : in 
other respects it is quite hardy, and readily strikes firom 
cuttings placed in any sheltered situation. 

Erodium hymenodesj three-leaved Heron's-bili, S. G. 
83, B. M. 11 74, a perennial with numerous stalks co- 
vered with soft hairs; the leaves opposite temate or 
deeply three-Iobed ; the flowers of a pale red streaked 
with fine red lines. It is a native of Barbary, and was 
introduced in 1789. 

E. incamatum^ flesh-coloured HeronVbill, S. G. 94, 
B. M. 261, a sufiruticose stem with few branches, and 
rough dark green glossy cordate leaves ; the flowers 
flesh-coloured with a circle of deeper red and white near 
the centre. A handsome and curious plant introduced 
from the Cape of Good Hope in 1787. 

E. crasst/oliumj hoary-leaved Heron's-biQ, S. G. Ill, 
a sufiruticose branching stem, with pinnatifid or deeply 
lacinated leaves, and pale purple or reddish flowers. It 
is a native of Cyprus and Barbara*, and now rather rare 
in coUections. 

Di MAORI A sulphur ea^ sulphur-coloured Dimacria, 
6. G. 163, a tuberous branching root, steniless, but with 
erect pinnate carrot-like leaves and a head of sulphur* 
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coloured flowers. A hybrid of free growth, which flowers . 
abundantly and ripens seeds* 

DiMACRi A^f nita/a;wing»leavedDiinacria, S.G.469B*M'# 
579, a tuberous-rooted stemless perennial with piniiate 
leaves, and pale flowers streaked with red. It is a curious 
plant, and requires to be grown in small pots, well drauied, 
and in equal parts of turfy loam, peat and sand. 

D. astragalifolioy astragalus-leaved Diinacria, a 
tuberous root crowned with clusters of leaves, temate or 
unequally pinnate, the flowers with long narrow yellowish 
petals marked with red. A handsome plant, flowering 
all the summer and bearing plenty of seeds. 

D. bipartitoj forked-leaved Dimacrin, & G. 142, a 
tuberous root, stemless, but crowned with spreading, 
pinnate, hairy, light green leaves ; the flowers a pale 
yeUow or cream colour marked with red. A hybrid be- 
tween a specie3 of this genus and one of Hoarea^ a free 
grower and abundant flowerer. 

Geranium Nepalensej Nepal Crane's-bill, S. 6. 12, 
a herbaceous peremiial with procumbent spreading 
branchy stems, cordate, five-lobed leaves, and small dark 
red flowers. Introduced from Nepal in 1819. 

G. WaUichianumj Wallich's Crane's-bill, S. O- 90, 
a perennial with spreading branches, trifid reticuti^y 
veined leaves, and fine deep red striated flowers. The 
plant introduced from Nepal, hardy and probably fit 
to stand our winters. 

G. pilosum, pointed-anthered Crane's-bill, S. G. 119, 
a perennial with forked stems, opposite uniform leaves, 
and small pale red flowers marked with a circle of white 
at the base of the petals. It is a native of New Zlealand, 
introduced in 1820, and may possibly turn out hardy 
enough to stand our winters. 

Grielum tenuifblium, slender-leaved Grielnm, S. G» 
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17 If A perennial succulent root witli bipinnatifid leaves 
and large yellow flowers. A beautiful and rare plant, 
rather difficult to preserve through the winter ; it dtaUkes 
both moisture and heat, and prefers a dry airy part ot 
the greenrhouse and light loose soil. At the Cape of 
Good Hope it grows in sandy or gravelly ntuations. 

HoAREA corydaliflora^ fiimitory-flowered Hoasa% 
& G. 18, a stemless perennial, with a tnberous root 
surmounted by a duster of pinnate hairy leaves, the 
iowers small and of a pale yellow colour. 

H. setasoj bristle-pointed Hoarea, S. O. 38, a tube- 
rous-rooted perennial, the tubers finger-shaped and 
producing other small tubers; leaves in clusters on the 
crowns of the tubers, generally much divided; flower 
small and of a pale red. When the roots of this plant are 
in a dormant state, they should be kept without water. 

H« atroj dark brown Hoarea, S. G. 72, a tuberoua 
turnip-shaped root with a scaly bark ; the leaves in 
clusters at the crown of the root, very variable, entire, 
temate, or pinnatifid ; the flowers small and of a black 
purple colour. It flowers in autumn, and is best increased 
by seeds. 

H. mdammtheLy Uack-flowered Hoarea, S. G. 7S, a 
scaly fiiai&rm tuberous root^ under a crown of dark 
green, variable^ much cut leaves; the flowers in an umbel, 
small and very black. It is a curious plant, and seeds 
fireely. ' 

H. reticidakL^ netted-petalled Hoarea, & G. 91, roots 
tuberooB like those of a turnip radish, crowned with 
«Uong stUptically lanceolate leaves, fi'om which proceed 
stoas producing heads of small striated red and white 
flowers. A pretty little plant lately introduced from the 
Cape, and requiring attention as to watering like most 
other tuberous plants of this order. 
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HoAREA ovalifoliOf oval-leaved Hoarea, S. 6. 106} « 
tuberous root crowned with radiated leaves, widely oval^ 
obtuse, and entire, with white flowers consisting of long 
narrow petals. 

H« violafhroy white violetpflowered Hoarea, S. G. 
123, a tuberous root, with a shmt stiff scaly stem, with 
pinnadfid or ternate leaves and small white flowers. 

H. eleganSf el^;ant Hoarea, S. 6. 153, a tuberous 
root with no stem, but crowned with variable pinnaitifid 
hoaiy leaves ; the flowers small, of a deep scarlet and 
white. 

H. nutans^ nodding-flowered Hoarea, S. G. 1S5, a 
tuberous carrot-like root with carrot-hke leaves and pale 
yeUow flowers ; one of the hardiest species of the genus 
and producing ripened seeds. 

H. airo^sangidnea^ dark crimson-coloured Hoarea, 

5. G. 151, a tuberous root without a stem; the leaves 
crowning the root in a radiate form, pinnatifid and hairy ; 
the flowers small and of a dark red colour. It is a hy» 
brid between a Hoarea and Dimacria. 

PL seUnifotiOy milk parsley-leaved Hoarea, S. O* 159, 
a tuberous root branching out into small tubers, the^ 
leaves pinnate, very hairy, and light green, and flowers 
deep purple. A neat little mule production. 

H. twrio, various-leaved Hoarea, S. G. 166, a tube- 
rous root stemless with variable leaves, simple, ternate 
or pinnatifid, and dark purple flowers. A hybrid of the 
usual culture. 

H. radicaiOj fleshy fringed-leaved Hoarea, S.G. 174, 

6. M. 1718, a tuberous root, stemless, with oblong 
elliptic entire hairy leaves and yellow flowers. An old 
inhabitant of the green-house : kept in a warm situation 
it b^ins to grow about Christmas, when it should be 
repotted in fresh soil and a little water given it ; and as 
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it advances it most be watered regularly, when quite 
dry, but never over the leaves. 

HoAREA niveoy snowy white Hoarea, S. G. 182, a 
tuberous root without a stem ; the leaves smooth, shining, 
dark greoi, simple, ovate, lanceolate, slightly fringed ; the 
flowers small and of a snowy whiteness. A small plant, 
but considered a genuine species. 

Pelargonium striatum^ streak-flowered Stork's-biU, 
or Davey's Fairy Queen Geranium, S. G. 1, a spong}' 
shrub, with streaked flowers, which appisar early in 
spring. 

P. ignescens^ fiery-flowered StorkVbill, S. G. 2, B. C. 
109, a shrubby stem, with cordate leaves and scarlet and 
bkck flowers in abundance during the greater part of 
the year. 

P. blandum, blueish-flowered StorkVbill, S. G. 4, a 
shrubby stem with cordate five-kibed leaves, and light 
flowers, appearing in succession from April to Septem- 
ber. It is known in some nurseries as the Waterloo, and 
in others as the Diana Geranium. 

P. melesstnum^ balm-scented Stork's-biD, S. G. 5, a* 
shrubby branching stem, with deeply five-Iobed leaves^ 
and dark red and black flowers in abundance. It is a 
free grower, and takes up but little room : its leaves when 
rubbed have the exact fragrance of common balm. 

P. Vandesiay Comtesse de Vandes' Stork's-biU, S. G. 
7, a shrubby erect stem, not much branched but pu- 
bescent, with leaves palmatifid and deeply divided, and 
l^ht red flowers. It is a hybrid, raised by Sir R. 
Hoare. 

P. obtusilobum, Uunt-lobed StorkVbill, S. G. 8, a 
shrubby branching stem with deeply tfaree-lobed leaves,- 
and dark red flowers which appear abundantly. 

P. pannifolitimj cloth-leaved Stork*s-bill, S. G. 9, a 
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shrubby upright stem^ the branches covered with soft 
villous hairS) the leaves cordate and slightly lobed, aiid 
the flowers white streaked with red. It is a hybrid, an 
abundant flowerer, and continues in bloom till late in 
autumn. 

Pelargonium Mostynaj Mrs. Mostyn's StorkVbill, 
S. G. 10, a shrubby upright stem with few branches; 
th« leaves cuneifonn and pubescent on both sides, and 
the flowers of a fine red. It is a very hardy plant, and 
an early flowerer. 

T. pustulosum, blistered-leaved Stork's-biU, S.0.11, a 
shrubby stem very much branched, the leaves deeply 
three-lobed, and the flowers small and pale. It conti- 
nues flowering till late in autumn, and has a citron-like 
scent 

P. fnanstrumf cluster-leaved Stork's-bill, S. G. 13, a 
shrubby thick and irregularly swollen stem, rather suc- 
culent, and producing many short thick branches with * 
crowded leaves of a round kidney shape, and very dark 
green. The flowers are in close heads and light red, but 
they ^)pear but seldom. 

P. cortusafidium^ cortusa-leaved Stork's-bill, S.G. 14, 
a shrubby succulent very rough stem, short branches, 
cordate lobed leaves, and pale flowers. Being of a suc- 
culent nature it requires a sandy soil and little water. 

P. carduf/bUum^ cockle-shell-leaved Stork's-bill, S. G. 
15, a shrubby branching stem growing to a great size, 
with large rigid leaves wedge-shaped at the base, and 
large red and black flowers. It is a hardy plant and 
very showy. 

P. lineahm, striped-flowered Stork's-bill, S. G. 16, 
a shrubby stem much branched, the branches short and 
crowded, the leaves two-ranked, small, cordate and cu- 
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neate, and die flowers red and daric red. It forms a ntoat 
little bush, and flowers late in the antiumi. 

Pelakookium mulHnefve^ manynierved Stork's-'faiU, 
& 6. 17, A shrubby upright stem not much-branchedy 
the leaves of a roundish kidney-shape, and flowers of a 
deep red. It is very hardy, and continues in bloom 
till late in autumn. 

P. dumosum, bushy Stork's-bill, S. G. 19, a shrubby 
much-branched stem, with nnmenms small reaiform 
obtuse leaves, and white and dark purple flowers. A 
compact litde bush, flowering till late in autumn. 

P. Dennisiafwm^ Dennis's Stork's-bill, S. G. 20, a 
shrubby branching stem, with large reniform or cordate 
five^lobed leaves, and fine large dark red-striped floweis. 
It is a handsome plants of easy culture, a free flowerer, 
and continues in bloom till late in autumn. 

P. aduUerifiumj hoary trifid-ld^ved Slork's-bill or Ku- 
tusoflTs Geranium, S.G. 22, a shrubby stem, of a woody 
texture, very much-branched, the leaves cordate and 
trifid, and the flowers of a fine dark red. It is cme of 
the earliest flowerers of the genus. 

P.solulnle, dissolvible-colouredStork's-bill, or Duchess 
of Gloucester's Geranium, S. G. 24, a shrubby stem wifh 
few branches, the leaves kidnq^-shaped, and the flowers 
large, and of a fine deep red mixed with darker red. It 
is a curious circumstance of this plant, that wat^ disr 
solves the colour of its petals. 

R cbtusijblium^ blunt-leaved Stork's-bill, S. G. 25, a 
shrubby stem, of a woody texture, and much branched; 
the leaves flat, an inch long and two inches wide, deeply 
three-lobed, the flowers of a pale and darker red* A 
fi'ee grower and abundant flowerer. 

P. eximium^ select Stork's-bill, S. G. 26, a sbnibby 
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erect stem with hairy branches, cordate, undulate, rug- 
ged leaves, and fine large flowers, pale red, dark red, and 
blackr It b a strong grower, and requires a rich loamy 
soiL 

P£i«ARGONiUM papUionaceunh butterfly Stork's-bill, 
S. G« 27, an erect branching shrubby stem; the branches 
termmated widi large panicles of flowers, red and dark ; 
the leaves are roundly cordate and blundy crenate. It 
is a handsome vigorous plant, which has been long in 
cultivation. 

P. scintiUans^ sparkling Stork's-bill, S. G. 28, a 
shrubby much-branched stem with flexuose purplish 
branches, wedge-shaped five-lobed leaves, and deq> 
scarlet flowers. The plant rather delicate. 

P. grandifkrum^ great-flowered Stork's-biD, S. G. 29, 
a shrubby erect stem not much branched, with smooth 
glaucous leaves deeply five- to seven-lobed, and large 
white flowers. It is rather scarce at present, and is also 
tttiderer than any of the other species. 

P. rubescensy the Countess of Liverpool's Stork's-bill, 
S. G. 30, the stem shrubby, tall, and erect, and not 
much branched; the leaves cordate, five-lobed, and un- 
dulate; and the flowers large^ of a fine dark red above 
and the lower petals paler. It is a free strong-growing 
plant 

F.pukkettumy nonesuch Stork's-biU, S. G. 31, RM. 
524, a suflruticose short succulent stem, with oblong si- 
niuite leaves, and pale whitish flowers with streaks of red. 
It is a native of the Cape of Good Hope, and was in- 
troduced in 1795; it flowers fi'om March to May, and 
must be but sparingly watered after the bloom is over. 
P. Daveyamm^ Davey's StorkVbiU, S. G. S2, the 
stem shrubby, branching, and hairy; the leaves either 
cordate or kidney-shaped, slightly five-lobed; the flowers 
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of a fine dark scarlet above and the lower petals lighter.^ 
It is a hybrid, by Davey of the King's-road, a firee 
grower, abundant flowerer, and continues in bloom a 
long time. 

Pelargonium involucraium^ large-bracted StorkV 
bill, S. G. S3, the stem, shrubby, erect, growing to a 
great size, and not much branched; the leaves are kidney- 
shi^d or cordate ; and the flowers very large, white, 
streaked with dark purple. It is of hybrid origin, and 
there are several varieties, all ^^ fine showy plants and 
firee growers, thriving well in a light turfy loam, mixed 
with a little peat or leaf-mould." 

"P. coriarubifoliumy Coriander-leaved Stork's-bill, S.6. 
34, a herbaceous flexuose branching stem, with bipinnate, 
smooth, and shining leaves, and white flowers streaked 
with red. It is a curious plant, a fi*ee grower, and easily 
cultivated. 

P. oblatuMj oblate-leaved Stork's-biU, S. G. 35, a 
shrubby branching stem, growing to a great size ; the 
leaves very large, dark green, five or six inches long and 
six inches wide, cordate five- to seven-lobed, and imbri- 
cate at the base ; flowers large and light and dark red 
finely marked. It is a fine showy plant, hardy and easily 
managed. 

P. eleganSf elegant Stork's-bill, S. G. 36, a suffi-uti- 
cose, erect, and rugged stem, owing to the persistent 
stipules ; the leaves rigid and nearly orbicular, and the 
flowers white and finely streaked with purple. 

P. Seymaurugf Mrs. Seymour's Stork*s-bill, S. G. 37, 
a shrubby branching hairy stem, with cordate leaves, 
and dark red flowers, marked with black. It is a hardy 
fi*ee growing plant of hybrid origin. 

P. omatum, ornate Stork's-bill, S. G. 39, a shrubby 
stem, much-branched ; the leaves small, wider dian long. 
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between cordate and wedge-shaped, the (lowers with a 
blotch of pink in the upper petals. 

FEhAUGOViVM pavonuim^ peacock-spotted Stork's-bill, 
S. G. 40, the stem shrubby and branching; the leaves 
wedge-dhapedatthebase, inclining to cordate; the flowers 
of a fine bright red above, and the lower petals of a pale 
scarlet. It is a hybrid, raised by Mr. Colville of the 
King's-road, a free grower, and continues in blossom all 
the summer and till late in autumn. 

l^.Jhridum^ abundant-flowering Stork's-bill, S. G. 41, 
a shrubby stem very much branched; the leaves cordate 
and a little undulate ; and the flowers pale red, dark red, 
and black. It is a free-growing hybrid, very hardy, and 
blooming till late in the autumn. 

P.Aumi/uswn^ trailing Stork's-bill, S.G.42, the stems 
herbaceous, prostrate, spreading flat on the ground; the 
leaves cordate, and three-parted or five-lobed; the flowers 
very small, of a pale red, and few together. It seems to 
be a native of the Canaries, and flowers all the summer 
in any rich light soil. 

P. Lousadianum^ Miss Lousada's Stork's-bill, S. G. 44, 
a shrubby erect branching stem, three-lobed leaves, and 
fine large pale and dark red flowers. It is a hardy free- 
growing plant, seldom rising above eighteen inches. 

P. ardens^ glowing Stork's-bill, S.G. 45, B. M. 139, 
a sufiruticose thick little branched stem, with leaves 
scarcely two alike, cordate, oblong, or ternate, and small 
very dark scarlet and black flowers. It is a handsome 
plant, much admired for the brilliancy of its flowers, and 
their appearance during the greater part of the year. 

P. nervosum^ prominent-nerved Stork's-bill, S, G. 47, 
a shrubby branching stem, kidney-shaped five-lobed 
leaves, and fine large red and black flowers^ It is a fine 
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flowering hybrid, and used to be called Princess Char- 
lotte's Geranium. 

Pelargonium reniformey kidney-leaved Stork's-lnll, 
S. 6. 48, B. M • 4<93, a shrubby stem with succulent 
branches, small kidney-shaped leaves, and deep red 
flowers without white. It is a pretty plant, and delights 
in sandy loam, but must not have much water when in 
a dormant state. 

P. particepSf participant Stork's-bill, S. G. 49, a 
shrubby erect branching stem, with cordate flve-lobed 
leaves, and deep red flowers without white. It is a cu< 
nous mule, and valued as flowering late in autumn, when 
most of the more showy kinds are over. 

P. Bcg^lea, the Countess of Cork's Stork's-bill, & G. 50, 
a shrubby much-branched stem, with distichous cuneate 
leaves, and fine large flowers, white, and variegated with 
red and dark purple. It is a free grower, and flowers 
early in spring and till the end of summer. 

P. lobatumj cow-parsnip-leaved Stork's-bill, S. G. 51, 
B. M. 1986, a large rough tuberous root, crowned with 
large variou9-formed leaves ; the flowers small, of a very 
dark purple, firagrant during the nighty but without scent 
during the day. This is a beautiful and curious plant. 
Mr. Sweet in his Oeraniacea says, ** We have seldom ob- 
served it in flower, which is probably owing to the mode 
of treatment When the plants are in a dormant state, they 
require scarcely any water till they show an inclination 
to grow ; they should then be fresh potted in an equal 
mixture of turfy loam, peat, and sand, with the pots well 
drained ; they must then be regularly supplied with wa- 
ter ; as they grow they may be shiflied into larger-sized 
pots if required, and they will flower as fi^y as any 
odier kind : the best method of propagating them is by 
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tbe little tubers of the roots, which may be planted se- 
veral in one pot in the same kind of soil : their tops 
must be just above the surface of the mould, and they 
require scarcely any water till the wound is callused 
over, when they may be watered regularly, and they will 
soon make durable young plants." Geran, 51. 

Pelargonium pinguifblium^ greasy-leaved Stork's- 
bill, S« G. 52, the stem shrubby, much branched, the 
branches succulent; the leaves between kidney- and 
heart-shaped, and the flowers large, pale, and dark red 
veined. The plant is rather tender, and must not be over- 
watered. 

P. opidifcUum^ Guelder-rose*Ieaved Stork's-bill, S. G. 
SSy a shrubby erect stem with few branches, and cor- 
date, wide, concave, five-lobed leaves; the flowers very 
large, of a deep red, finely streaked with a darker red. 
It is a free-growing plant, thriving in turfy loam and 
peat. 

P. ecMnatuttij prickly-stalked Stork's-bill, S. G. 54, 
B. M. 309, the root fleshy and producing tubers ; the 
stem shrubby and succulent ; the leaves cordate^ from 
three- to five-lobed, and the flowers white with bright 
red spots. 

** This handsome species is one of the most desirable 
plants of the genus for any collection, as it begins to 
flower in autumn after most of the other kinds have done^ 
and if kept in a warm situation it will continue to bloom 
till late in the spring. As soon as it has done flowering 
and becomes dormant, it should be watered very spar- 
ingly, requiring very little till it begins to grow again; it 
may then be shifted, and the greater part of the mould 
taken finom its roots ; then planted in a firesh pot, in an 
equal mixture of loam, peat, and sand, and regularly 
watered; and as it increases in size, requires changing 
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into larger pots, for this is the only way to flower it in 
perfection. A warm part of the green-house, or the 
coolest and most airy part of the hot-house, is the most 
suitable for it in winter. Cuttings root readily if planted 
when in a growing state, and set in the green-house.'' 
Sweet's Geran.54f. 

Vii'LAnGOVivM ignescens v^r. stertUy barren-anthered 
flame-dowered StoricVbill, & G. 55, B. C. 109, a 
shrubby much-branched stem, with leaves trifid or 
deeply three-lobed, and flowers of a deep scarlet with 
black spots. It is much esteemed on account of the 
brilliant colour of the flowers. 

P. inodorwn, scendess Storic's-bill, S. G. 56, a herba- 
ceous, much-branched, spreading stem, with small op- 
posite cordate leaves, and small heads of red and white 
flowers. It is a curious litde plant, but not to be re- 
commended for ornamental culture. 

P.glaucumf glaucous-leaved StorkVbill, S.G.57,B.M. 
56, a shrubby erect stem with few branches ; lanceolate 
or spoon-shaped, entire, smooth, and glaucous leaves ; 
and pale yellow and white flowers spotted with red. It is 
a beautiiiil and singular plant, somewhat tender, and i^ 
to sufier in winter from wet. 

P. sape/lorens, frequent-flowering Stork's-bill, S. G. 58, 
a shrubby brown stem, with flat cordate five-lobed leaves, 
and red flowers with darker red and black spots. It is 
a desirable hybrid, as being in flower the greater part of 
the year. It begins to bloom. Sweet observes, at the 
end of summer, ** and if kept in a warmish situation 
it will continue to flower through the winter till late in 
spring." 

P. belltdumi neat Stork's-bill, S. G. 60, a shrubby 
dwarf stem, vrith flve-lobed wedge-shaped leaves, and 
dark red flowers finely veined with darker red, purple, 
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and blade* Itferms a pret^ little bush, and is profusely 
covered with flowers all the summer* 

Pj&laboonium gibbosiatty knotted StorkVbill, S.6. 
6I9 a shrubby succulent stem swollen at the joints, the 
branches erector slightly spreading; the leaves temate^ 
smooth, and glauootis, and the flowers, of a greenish yel- 
low* It is a curious plant, esteemed for the pleasant odour 
it diffuses in the evening when in bloom, thou^ it is 
quite scentless during the day* 

P* optabile^ desirable Stork's-bill, S. G. 62, a shrubby 
much-branched stem, with rough, cordate, five-lobed 
leaves, and large flowers, white blotched with dark pur- 
ple. It is a hardy plant, and makes a compact litde 
bush eighteen inches high. 

P. hybridumj mule Stork's-bill, S. G. 63, a shrubby 
stem, with numerous short flexuose branches, round 
kidney-shaped leaves, and deq) scarlet flowers with dark 
lines and without white. It is considered an original 
species, notwithstanding the specific name : it is rather 
tender, and requires a soil of turfy loam and leaf-mould, 
and to be not over-watered in winter. 

P. Breesianunij Breese's Stork's-biU, S. G. 64, a 
shrubby branching stem, with cordate, oval, slightly- 
lobed leaves, and fine deep red flowers varied with white 
and dark red spots and lines. It is a hybrid, hardy, and 
flowering fireely great part of the year. 

P. imbricatum^ imbricate-petaled Stork's-bill, S. G.65, 
a shrubby flexuose stem, irregulaiiy swollen at the joints; 
the leaves nearly trifid, curled,' and plaited; the flowers 
in large heads, the petals obtuse, white round the edges, 
aud dark red in the middle. It is a fine strong-growing 
plant, and produces abundance of flowers, through the 
summer, till late in the autumn. 

V.pectiniftiium^ scallop-shell-leaved Stork's-bill, S.G. 
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BBy a shrubby fmooth stem much bmnched, with smoolli 
kidney-shaped plicate iurrowedleave% and fine large daric 
and Ught red flowers. A firee^growing pbnt, and an 
abimdant flowerer. 

PELARCM>Nii7]f cordatum^ heart-leaved StorkVbilly 
S. G. 67) B. M. 165, a shrubby erect stem with few 
brandies ; the leaves flat, cordate, acute^ and dentate^ and 
the flowers large, purplish red with dark streaks* It is 
a fine strong^owing plant, introduced from the Cqie 
of Good Hope in 1774, and flowering fix>m March to 
October. 

P. muhrale^ New Holland StorkVbill, a G. 6», a 
shi»rt su£Bruti008e stem with numerous hairy branches, 
and cordate leaves with large unequal crenatures ; the 
flowers white and bright red in streaks. It is a neat little 
plant, introduced in 1792 firom New South Wales, and 
flowering and ripening seeds abundantly. 

P. fulgidvm^ celandine-leaved SuntI^s-ImII, & G. 699 
a shrubby flexuose stem with few branches ; the leaves 
temate, and leaflets sessile, deeply toothed, and pinnati- 
fid ; the flowers small, of a deep scarlet with dark spots 
and lines. The flower is one of the most brilliant cS the 
genus : the plant, being rather succulent, requires atten- 
tion as to water. 

P. coarctaium, close-Ieaved Stork's-bill, or Lavalette's 
Geranium, S. G. 70, a shrubby much-branched ston^ 
with numerous crowded cordate or kidney-shaped leaves, 
and large deep red flowers streaked with black. A 
pretty little hybrid, and hardy. 

P. muOumy mixed Stork's-bill^ S. G. 71, a shrubby 
erect branching stem, with, cordate^ nearly distichous 
leaves, of an agreeable scent, and white flowers marked 
with pale red. A neat little bushy plant, flowering firom 
the early part of summer till late in autumn. 
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Pelargonium T^yitAAr, the Marchioness of Bath's 
StorkVbill, S. G. 74, a shrubbj much-branched stem, 
with short crowded branches and flat wide kidn^-shaped 
leaves, and large flowers, deep red and black above, and 
pale red and white below. A strong'-growing plants and 
an abundant flowerer, the flowers large in propordcm to 
the size of the plant. 

P. sanguinetimy crimson Stork's-bill, S. 0. 76, a shrubby 
succulent stem, not much branched, the branches knotted 
at the joints and glaucous; the leaves decompound, 
smooth, and of a light green ; and the flowers of a deep 
scarlet or blood colour marked with black. It is a new 
introduction from Grermany, and seems to grow luxu« 
riantly. 

P. versicolor^ various-coloured Stork's-bill, S. G. 78, 
a shrubby branching stem, with flat cordate five-lobed 
leaves, and large dark and light red flowers streaked 
with red and black. A free grower, and abundant 
flowerer. 

P. Hoareanumj Hoare's Fair Rosamond Stork's4>ill9 
or Fair Rosamond Geranium, S. G. 80, the stem shrub- 
by, of a woody texture; the branches numerous, rigid> 
flexuose, and clothed with small dark green oordately 
ovate leaves ; the flowers large, not many together, whiter 
dark red, and black. It is a hybrid, and one of the 
handsomest of the genus. Cuttings must be taken off 
in very young wood, the old taking a long time to make 
roots. 

P. caUfcinumj large-calyxed Stork's-bill, Brown's 
Countess of Roden, or Rose-brilliant Geranium, S. G. 
81, a shrubby much-branched stem, with leaves orbicu- 
larly reniform, scarcely lobed and haiiy ; the flowers of 
a deep red, and finely veined and marked with red and 
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UacL There are diree or more varieties, all free 
glowers and flowerers. 

Pelargonium atrq/uscum^ dark-brown-marked 
Storlfs-bill, S. G. 82, a shrubby branching stem clothed 
with long hairs ; leaves wedge-shaped, with short foot- 
stalks; flowers of a dark or purplish brown, marked with 
still darker brown. It is a handsome plant of hybrid origin, 
a free grower and abundant flowerer. 

P. macranthony large-flowered Stork's-bill, S. 0. 83, 
a shrubby flexuose stem, with leaves inclining to be suc- 
culent, hairy on both sides, reniform and deeply toothed ; 
theflowers very large, white, finely streaked, and blotched 
with purple. It is one of the largest-flowered hybrids 
that has yet been originated. 

P. jOipetkbdi/bliumy dropwort-leaved Stork's-bill, 
S. O. 85, B. 164>1, subcaulescent, with a large brown 
scaly tuberous root ; the leaves pinnadfid or laciniate, 
light-green inclining to glaucous; the flowers small, 
greenish, white, and purple. It grows in turfy loam, 
peat, and sand, and is increased by tubers of the root 

F.OMllih Colville's Stork's-biU, S. G. 86, ashiiibby 
erect stem with hairy branches, rigid, cordate, undulate 
leaves, and deq> scarlet and black flowers. A fine hybrid 
production, originated in Colville's nursery in 1820. 

P.BaiUyanum, Bailey's StorkVbill, S. G. 87, a 
shrubby branching stem, with kidney-shaped truncate 
leaves, and large white and dark brown flowers. It is 
quite hardy, and a free flowerer. 

P. obscurumy darkened-petaled Stork's-bill, S. G. 89, 
a shrubby much branched stem, with oblately cordate 
leaves, and fine dark red, purple and white flowers. 
One of the finest hybrids yet originated, hardy, and a 
free flowerer. 
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Pelargonium Husseyanum^ Lady Mary Hossey's 
StorkVbUl, or Brown's Duke of York Geranium, S. G. 
92, a shrubby branching stem, with dark green cordate 
lobed leaves, and fine large dark red flowers. A strcmg 
and robust hybrid, flowering abundantly all the summer. 

P. incisunii cut»leaved Stork's-bill, S. G. 98, a shrubby 
branching stem, with temate dark green pubescent 
leaves, and small narrow-petaled white flowers striated 
with red lines. A rather tender plant, requiring an airy 
situation and care as to water. 

P. scutatumy shield-leaved Stork's-bill) S. G. 95, a 
shrubby much-branched stem, with peltate five-lobed 
leaves, and large white flowers finely marked with red. 
A handsome plant, raised in 1819 fixxn seed received 
firom the Cape of Good Hope. 

P. bicolar, two-coloured StorkVbiU, S. G. 97» B. M. 
201, a shrubby branching knotted stem, with cordate 
trifid undulate leaves, and deep dark brown and red 
flowers. Introduced in 1778, since which two varieties 
of it have been procured firom seeds. 

P. villosumj villous Stork's-biU, or Wood's Geranium 
Majestum, S. G. 100, a shrubby branching stem, widi 
roundish truncate leaves, and very large red flowers 
marked with dark purple. A fine plant, of hybrid origin, 
requiring a dry airy situation in the green-house. 

P. Blandfardianumj hoary-leaved Stork's-bill, S. G. 
101, ashrubbygou^-jointed branching stem, withflatpal- 
mately seven-lobed leaves, and small whiteflowers marked 
with red. A curious fi'ee-growing hybrid, very hardy. 

P. nanumj pygmy Stork's-bill, S. G. 102, a short suf- 
fruticose stem, with cordate three-lobed leaves, and deep 
scarlet flowers with dark lines. A curious and handsome 
little hybrid, slow of increase because it produces few 
shoots. 
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pBLAftooHiUM Lamberii^ Lambert's StorkVhill; SL G. 
104, a shrubby mucb-branched stem, with wedge-shaped 
(rifid leaves, and fine red flowers marked with darker red 
and brown* A compact bush, flowering abundantly for 
the greater part of the year* 

P. diffbrmcy various-leaved StorkVbill, or Dave/s 
Princess Augusta Cteranium, & G. 105, a shrubby mmdi^ 
braodied stem, with rigid, detdrmed, oonlate^ or cuneate 
leaves, and large-petaled floweiB streaked and blotched 
with dark red and brown. It is a hardy and easily 
managed hybrid, requiring very little water in winter. 

P. pidchrumi gay Stork's-biU, S. 6. 107, a shrubby 
branching stem, with kidney-shaped slightly lobed leaves, 
and dark red and white flowers veined with purple and 
brownish red. 

P. condfinumy comely StorkVbill, S. G. 108, a shrubby 
braoching stem, with truncate, trifid, undulate leaves^ 
and fine scarlet flowers marked with a darker streak of 
the same colour and vrith black lines. A hybrid of 
small growth, but an abundant bloomer. 

P» denticuUOumy toothed-leaved Stork's-bill, & G. 109, 
a shrubby much-branched stem, witli palmately bipin- 
natifid leaves^ and small purplish flowers in no great 
abundance. A hardy free-growing plant, but not or- 
namentaL 

P. SmitUh Smidi's Stork's-bill, & G. 110, a shrubby 
branching stem, with cordate^ concave^ five>lobed leaves, 
ttid dark red and light red flowers of a fine showy ap- 
pearance. It is a fii'ee-growing hybrid, and an abundant 
bloomer. 

P. rigaeens, stiff-leaved StorkVbill, a O. US, a 
shrubby branching stem, with roundly cordate concave 
leaves, and pale red flowers finely varied by dark lines. 
A curious hybrid, of easy culture. 
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JfELAnoommtt hiriumf hairy Stork's-biU, S. 0« 113, 
a shrubby succulent stem, with decompound leaves, and 
numerous linear bluntish leaflets, the flowers small and 
of a pale and deq) red. A curious succulent species, 
requiring care as to water. 

P. tripartiiumj britde-stalked Stork Vbiil, S. G. 15, a 
shrubby branching stem, with glaucescent temate fleshy 
leaves and long-petalled red and white flowers; the 
plant rather tender. 

P. platypetdUm^ broad-petaled Stork's-bill or Olden- 
burgh Geranium, S. G. 116, a shrubby branching stem, 
with cordate, slightly lobed, unequally toothed leaves, 
and fine large white flowers beautifully streaked with 
brownish red or purple : the plant hardy and of easy 
culture. 

P. Scarboraoia^ Countess of Scarborough's Stork's-bill, 
or Lady Scarborough's Geranium, S. G. 1 17, a shrubby 
branching stem, with small subtrifid or deeply thre^ 
lobed leaves, and fine dark and light red and while 
flowers. The plant flowers early in spring and late in 
autumn, and has a fine lemon-like scent. 

P* xnscosissimum^ viscous Stork's-bill, S. G. 118, a 
shrubby erect branching stem, with palmately five- qr 
seven-lobed clammy leaves, and heads of white floweiB 
marked with light red. It is a hardy plant and an ori- 
ginal species. 

P.Jbrmosumj variegated-flowered Stork's-bill, S.G. 
120, a shrubby branching stem, with roundly cordate, 
undulate, concave leaves, and a large head of dark and 
pale red flowers. A hardy finee-flowering hybrid, in 
bloom firom spring to autumn. 

P. amcmum, delightful Stork's-bill, & G. 121, a tu- 
berous root and subcaulesoent stem, with pinnate radiated 
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leaves, and fine red flowers marked with dark lines. It 
is a beautiful little plant, of hybrid origin, and requiring 
the same treatment as the other tuberous kinds. 

Peulrgonium Comptoniaf the Marchioness of North- 
ampton's Stork's-bill, S. 6. 122, a shrubby much- 
branched stem, with flat, wedge-shaped, cordate leaves, 
and red flowers marked with darker lines and blotches. 
A slender growing plant, but an abundant bloomer early 
in spring. 

P. chrysanthemifbliumj chrysanthemum-leaved Stork's- 
bill, S. G. 124, a shrubby much-branched stem, with 
cordate, pinnatifid, or deeply seven-lobed leaves, and 
deep scarlet flowers marked with darker scarlet and 
black. A veiy handsome hybrid, production, excelling 
most in brilliancy of colours. It is a free grower, and 
easily managed. i 

T. patens, spreading-flowered StorkVbill, S. 6. 125, 
a large tuberous root branching out into smaller tubers ; 
a short, succulent, rigid, erect stem, crowned with ter- 
nate radiate leaves, and scarlet and white flowers. It is a 
curious and beautiful hybrid, easily managed. 

P. Bamardintm, Mr. Barnard's Stork's-bill, S. O. 
127, a shrubby stem with few branches, and three-part- 
ed, acute, smooth, a little glaucous leaves, and scarlet- 
veined flowers. A curious hybrid which thrives well 
with common treatment 

P. candidumj fidr-flowered Stork's-bill, S. O. 128, a 
shrubby branching stem, with cordate three-lobed leaves, 
and large white flowers marked with red. A pretty plant, 
and an abundant bloomer. 

P. Jloccosumf nappy Stork's-bill, the Jenkinson's Re- 
becca of gardeners, S. 6. 129, a shrubby erect stem, 
not much branched, the leaves cordate, three-parted, and 
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undulate, aod the flower of a deep scarlet nuurked with 
bladk. The brilliancy of the flowers is unequalled in the 
genus; it requires care as to the dispensation of water, 
espedally when not in flower. 

Pelargonium Watwniy Watson's StoricVbill, 8. G. 

ISO, a shrubby not much branched stem, with roundly 

cordatie five*lobed leaves, and large red flowers marked 

with dark or brownish red. A pretty plant, and an 

abundant bloomer till late in autumn, 

P. Yaungii, Young's Stork's-bill, S. G. 181, a shrubby 

much-branched stem, with flat widely cordate slightly 

three-lobed leaves, and lai^ge showy white and dark red 

flowers. A desirable plant, from its abundance of bloom 

/^ and hardy nature. 

P. hoareaflorumj Hoarea-flowered Stork's-bill, S. G. 
158, a tuberous root, and subcaulescent succulent leafy 
stem; the leaves radiate, pinnate, and canescent, and the 
flowers deep red marked with black. It is a curious 
and handsome hybrid, requiring the usual culture given 
to the tuberous species of this genus. 

P. pulcherrimumy beautiftd Stork's-bill, S. G. 184, a 
shrubby erect much-branched stem, with kidney-shaped 
truncate leaves, and fine deep red and black flowers. 
It is a dwarf bushy plant, and flowers late in autumn. 

P. spectabile, showy StorkVbiU, & G. 186, a shrubby 
erect branching stem, with cordate undulate deeply- 
toothed leaves, and bright red flowers marked with darker 
red. There are several varieties of this species, all 
splendid plants of easy culture. 

P. Beaujbrtianumj Duchess of Beaufort's StorkVbill, 
S. G. 188, a shrubby erect branching stem, with rigid 
smoothish truncate five-lobed leaves, and large red and 
pale red flowers marked with black : the plant hardy and 
a free flowerer. 

(F) 
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' P£LARCK>NiuMjprsnc^&rjPriiicessCharkitte'sStorkV 
bill, 8. G* 159, a shrabby erect branching stem, with 
cordately reniform slightly lobed leaves, and dark red 
flowers marked with black blotches and lines. A beau- 
tiful plant, but rather tender; suffermg however more 
from wet than cold. 

P. concclor, self-coloured Stprk's-bill, S. 6. 140, a 
shrubby branching stem, with cordate five-lobed undulate 
leaves, and deq> red flowers. There is a variety with 
larger flowers : both are handsome and abundant flower- 
ing plants well adapted for training to a trellis, as their 
shoots grow to a great length if allowed. 

P. eriopkyllum^ woolly round-leaved Stork'^-bill^ S.G. 
141, a shrubby much-branched stem with spreading 
branches, and flat very soft roundly cordate leaves, and 
pale red and white flowera : in spring the flowers are 
small, but they increase in size in eourse of the summer. 

P. Newshamianumj iSias Newsham's Stork's-bill, S.G. 
144, a shrubby branching stem, with cordate three-lobed 
deeply toothed leaves, and white flowers marked with red 
and dark brown. A pretty little plant of hybrid origin 
and easy culture. 

. P. mukiradiaiumj many-rayed Stork's-biU, S. G. 145, 
subcaulescent, with a tuberous large brown scaly nx>t, 
short stem, and large variable deeply cut leaves ; the 
flowers in a radiated umbel, dark brown or black, and 
edged with a gre^sh yellow. It grows freely In turfy 
loam, peat, and sand, and increases freely firom tubers 
of the roots. 

P. Bronmii, Brown's StorkVbill, Brown's Miss 
Rosa, S. G. 146, a shrubby short stifle branching stem, 
with rigid acute concave nerved leaves, and large pale 
red flowers marked with dark brown or pmqple. A hylnrid 
as hardy as any of the genus. 
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Pelargonium Poiteri, Pottei^s StorkVbill, &G.147, 
a shrubby rather succulent branching stem, with leaves 
slightly cordate, deeply three-clefl, and many«*nerved; the 
flowers of a deep scarlet finely marked with black. It is 
a hybrid, apt to lose its leaves in winter if not kept in a 
warm situation and dry : << but in summer," Mr. Sweet 
observes, << it grows very luxuriantly, and its flowers are 
much finer when growing out in the open air: they are 
produced till late in autumn." Geran. 147. 

P. paUens, cream-coloured Stork VbiU, S. G. 148, a 
suffiruticose short succulent stem, with deeply three* 
parted hairy leaves and pale yellow flowers. A rare and 
curious species, but not of diflScult cultivation. 

P. verbetkf/blium, vervain-leaved StorkVbill, S. G. 
149, a shrubby branching stem, with temate rough hairy 
leaves, and small narrow-petalled pale red flowers majfked 
with darker red. A curious hybrid and abundant 
bloomer, introduced in collections for its singulari^. 

P. Robinsonij Robinson's Stork's-bill, S. G. 150, a 
shrubby erect stem, with very large leaves four or five 
inches long and wide, cordate, acute and undulate; the 
flowers large, pale red marked with darker red blotches 
and veins. It is a hybrid of robust growth and prolific 
ih bloom. 

• P. atropurpureum^ dark purple Stork Vlnll, S. G. 152, 
a shrubby branching stem with cordate, acute, three- 
lobed undulate leaves, and purple flowers marked and 
veined with darker purple. 

P. pyrithrii/bltum^ feverfew-leaved Stork's-bill, S.G« 
15S, a shrubby much-branched stem, with palmately 
bipmnatifid cordate leaves, and deep red or scarlet 
orange flowers marked with black. A curious hybrid 
flowering finely in autumn. 

P. Jenkinsanij Mr. Jenkinson's Stork's-bill, or John 

(02 
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Bull Oeranittm, S. G. 154, a shrubby branching sttm, 
with rigid roundly cordate leaves and pale red white 
and very dark purplish red flowers. An el^ant free- 
growings abundant-flowering hybrid. 

Pelargonium lepidum^ pretty StorkVbill, S. 6. 156, 
a shrubby, much-branched stem, with cordate five-lobed 
undulate leaves, and pale red flowers veined with darker 
red. It is an elegant little hybrid, and continues in 
bloom till late in autumn. 

P. imitsianum, Mr. Tibbit's Stork's-bUI, S. G. .158, 
a shrubby branching stem, with cordate slightly three- 
lobed undulate leaves, and large red and dark red flowers. 
A magnificent hybrid, and one of the largest-flowering 
kinds of the bright reds which has yet appeared : the 
plant of tolerably strcmg growth. 

P. OTnulum^ rival Stork Vbill, S. G. 160, a shrubby 
much-branched stem, with leaves between cordate and 
reniibrm, about as wide as long, and large light and 
dark red flowers veined and shaded with darker red or 
brown. A hardy plant, free grower, and abundant 
flowerer. 

P. quinquevulnerunh dark-flowered Stork's-bill, SLG. 

161, a suffiruticose flexuose stem, with temate bipinnatifid 
leaves, and dark brown or purple flowers edged with light 
red* A handsome plant, requiring care as to watering* 

P. crentdatum^ crenulate-leaved StorkVbill, S. G. 

162, a shrubby erect stem not much branched; leaves 
large, reniform, shallowly notched with rounded teeth; 
the flowers large, purplish red shaded and veined with 
darker colours. 

P. Murrcn/anumj Lord James Murray's Stork's-bill, 
S. G. 164, a tall erect branching stem, with . large 
cordate broad leaves, and fine red flowers marked with 
darker red or brown. It is a strong handsome plant, an 
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abundant bloomer, atid ccmtinues in flower the greatef 
part of the year. 

Pelargonium tematum^ temate^Ieaved Stork'a-bill» 
S. G. 165, B. M. 413, a shrubby much-branched stent) 
with distichous ternate concave rough rigid leaves, and 
pale red veined flowers : introduced from the Cape of 
Good Hope in 17&9* 

P. v^nftf^um, comely StorkVbill, S.G.i67, a shrubby 
erect stem, not much branched; the leaves kidney-shaped, 
slightly lobed and toothed ; the flowers large, white, and 
pale blush with dark blotches on the two upper petals. 
A beautiful compact bush, producing great plenty of 
flowers. 

P. tomefUosum, Pennyroyal StorkVbill, or pepper*- 
mint-scented Geranium, S. G. 168, B. M. 518, a 
shrubby thick succulent stem much branched, with 
cordate five*lobed subhastate leaves, and small white 
and purple flowers. An old inhabitant of the green« 
house, having been introduced from the Cape of Good 
Hope in 1790. 

P. asperifbUum^ rough-leaved StorkVbill, S. G. 169, 
a shrubby branching stem, with cordate deeply-lobed 
roughish leaves, and deep red flowers lined and shaded 
with darker red« A hardy ornamental plant, and a good 
flowerer. 

P. cruetOum, blood-red Stork's-bill, S. G. 170, a 
tuberous scaly root, with pinnatifid or deeply laciniate 
scaly leaves and deep dark red flowers. An elegant 
little hybrid which flowers all the summer. 

V.Jragram^ nutmeg-scented Stork's-bill, S. G. 172, 
a shrubby erect stem much branched, with roundly 
cordate three-lobed leaves, and small pale flowers tinged 
with blue. It continues in bloom the greater part of the 
year. 

P. coruscansj glittering Stork's-bill, S. G. 17S| a 
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nhrubby much-branched stem, with slighdy cordate 
ovate leaves, and fine deep red flowers veined and shaded 
with bhckish red or brown. A handsome hybrid which 
continues in bloom the greater part of the year. 

Pelargonium Wdtsianuaif Mr. Wells's Stork's-billy 
S. G. 175, a shrubby erect branched stem, with flat 
cordate hairy leaves, and bright orange scarlet flowers 
edged with purple. One of the most splendid hybrids 
that has yet appeared, its brilliancy of colouring surpass^ 
ing all art to imitate. 

P. ranmlosumj small-branched Stork's-bill, S. G. 
177, a shrubby erect much-branched stem, with small 
cordate or cuneate leaves, and flowers white with large 
blotches of deep red and black. It is a bushy plant, a 
hybrid of the easiest culture. 

P. Fakliea^ Mrs. FairUe's Stork's-bill, S. G. 178, a 
shrubby erect much-branched stem, with small reni- 
form deeply three-lobed leaves, and reddish purple 
flowers with dark pink blotches. A hybrid from Paris, 
a late flowerer, but of easy culture. 

P. glauciffiAiumy hompqppy-leaved StorkVbill, S.G. 
i79, a large tuberous root, suffiiiticose stem, and temate 
pinnatifid lobate or sinuate leaves, with dark velvet 
coloured flowers edged with a greenish yellow. A hand- 
some and very curious hybrid ; the flowers exquisitely 
fragrant, thdr fragrance beginning about five or six 
o'clock in the evening and continuing till about nine the 
next rooming. 

P. Jlexuosumj ^gaagnstalked Stork's-bill, S. G. 180, 
a shrubby succulent brittle flexuose stem, with 
cordately ovate deeply incised nerved leaves, and deep 
scarlet and black flowers. A beautiful hybrid, newly 
origmated at Mr. CiolviUe's nursery, and which Mr, 
Sweet says will probably flower all the winter. 
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Pelargonium J3rofigA/cmMe',LadyBreughton'sStork V 
bill, S.G. 181, a shrubby branching stem, with oprdaCe 
five-lobed undulate leaves, and brilliant flame-ooloured 
flowers with dark shades and veins. A handsome-growing 
plant, blooming all the summer and till late in autumn* 

P. lyrianthifiumj r(^al purple StorkVbill, or More's 
Princess of Denmark Oeranium, S. G» 183, a shrubby 
much-branched stem, with flat cordate five-lobed leaves^ 
and large' bright rosy purple. flowers. A hybrid, an 
abundant flowerer and very hardy. 

P. acutUobnmy sharp>lobed Stork's-bill, S.6. 184, a 
shrubby branching stem, with flat cuneate or lanceolate 
leaves, and fine white flowers blotched with retl and 
purple. The plant hardy and of free growth. 

P. inUrletUuniy interwoven Stork's-bill, S. G. 185, a 
tuberous root, the stem very short, with leaves variable, 
ovate, obtuse, jagged or terna.te, and bright scarlet 
flowers veined with black. An elegant hybrid, flowering 
the greater part of the summer. 

P. pauctdentatuMy distant-toothed StorkVbiU, S. G. 
186, a shrubby flexuose branching stem, with broad 
cordate slightly three-lobed leaves, and br^ht lilac 
flowers tinged with rose in the centre, on which is a 
black velvety marL A hardy plant, producing abund- 
ance of bloom. 

P. erectumy upright Stork's-bill, S. G. 187, an erect 
suffiiiticose stem, with cordate jagged lobate leaves^ and 
rosy-coloured and white flowers. The plant succulent, 
and requiring but little water. 

P. coaniamtMj perfumed Stork's-bill, S. G. 189, a 
shrubby branching stem, with small distant two-ranked 
deeply lobed leaves, and white flowers with dark spots 
on a red ground. A handsome plant with an agreeable 
fragrance. 
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' P&LAROONiUM sekcium^ choice Stork's-bill, S. 0. 190, 
a taberoQs root, and suffiruticose stem, with cordate dteplj 
five-lobed unequally toothed leaves, and rosy purple 
flowers with dark velvet spots nearly the size of die petals. 
The plant rare, but not of difficult culture. 

R BeadanuF, Mrs. Beadon's StorkVbill, S. 0. 191, 
a shrubby upright much-branched stem, with cuneate 
deeply three-lobed crenate leaves, and bright reddish 
blue flowers with black veins. A hardy hybrid of easy 
culture. 

P. crassicauU^ thick-stalked Stork's-bill, S. G. 192, 
B. M. 477, a shrubby succuloit branching stem, with 
reniform acuminated plicate leaves, and white flowers 
marked with bright purple. A fine species, introduced 
from the south-west coast of Africa : there are several 
varieties, all of them scarce, as the plants make but litde 
wood to spare for cuttings. 

P. inscriptum^ marked-petalled Stork's-bill, S.6. 193, 
a shrubby branching stem, with cordate lobed toodied 
and very variable leaves ; the flowers blush-coloured with 
bright red spots and finely reticulated lines which spread 
over the petals. A bushy plant, well adapted for a small 
green-house. 

P. qffluens^ numerous-flowered Stork's-bill, S.G. 194, 
a shrubby much-branched stem, with small cordate 
deq)ly three-lobed leaves, and bright lilac flowers tinged 
with red and a purple mark in the centre. A bushy plant, 
and an abundant bloomer all the summer. 

P. dependenSi pendent-petalled Stork VbiU, S.G. 195, 
a shrubby branching stem, with small deeply three-lobed 
truncate leaves, and clear white flowers with large dark 
purple blotches edged with red. A handsome-flowering 
free-growing plant. 

P. aurarUiacum, orange^coloured Stork's-bill, S. G. 1 98, 
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a shrubby fiexuose stem, with cordate lobed unequally 
toodied leaves, and reddish orange flowers marked with 
purple stripes. There are two varieties, all abundant 
flowerers in autumn. 

Pelargonium calocephaloni pretty-headed Stork's- 
bill, or Tull's Imperial Geranium, S. G. 201, a shrubby 
branching stem, with flat cordate acute deeply five-lobed 
leaves, and pale blush flowers marked with red spots and 
numerous branching lines. A fine strong growing plant, 
and an abundant bloomer from May to November. 

P. incanescensy whitish-leaved Stork's-bill, S. G. SOS, 
a shrubby erect branched stem, with cordate deeply 
lobed toothed leaves, and pale lilac flowers marked with 
dark purple spots and numerous purple lines. A fine 
strong-growing hybrid. 

P. modestum, modest Stork's-bill, S.G. 204, a shrubby 
erect much-branched stem, with small cordate three- 
lobed imdulate leaves, and pale blush-coloured flowers 
marked with dark lines and red blotches. The plant 
grows to the height of three feet, and flowers abundantly 
all the summer. 

The culture of this genus has been already given, 
Part I. p. 76. 

MELIACE^ 

Ekebergia capensis. Cape Ekebergia, a shrub, a 
native of the Cape of Good Hope, introduced in 1789. 
It grows in loam and peat, and may be increased by 
cuttings of the young wood in sand under a beH-glass. 

Meua Azedarachy common Bead-tree, B. M. 1066, 
a deciduous tree, introduced firom the South of Europe 
in 1656, and flowering firom June to August It grows 
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in loam and peat, and ripened cuttings root in sand 
under a hand-glass, their leaves not being taken o£ 

AiTONiA capemisj . Cape Aitonia, B. M. 173, B. C. 
682, a shrub from the Cape of Good Hope, introduced 
in 1774, and flowering from April to September. 

AURANTEiE. 

MuRRAYA exoticoj ash-leavcd Murraya, B. R. 434, 
a tree from India, introduced in 1771, and flowering 
in August and September. 

Camellia Bohea 



SoMonqiu^ small white flower 

•roieOf fine rose-coloured Palmer's Camellia 



japomca rvbra, single red 
— a&Oy single white 
— — setrnduplejef semi-double red 
' ■ mbrm plena, old double red 

■ young double red 

siq)erb double red 



cameo-plena, Middlemist's blush 
myrttfoUa, myrtle-leaved red-flowering 
involuta. Lady Long's, red flower 
atriM^ibens, Loddiges' red 
anemoneflorOf Waratahred 

vari^aia, carnation Waratah 

carnea, blush Waratah 



paomflora, pceony-flowered 
vanegaia, double striped 
pempoma, Kew blush 
Jknetcmm, Lady Hume's blush 
iuteo-albai Bassiiigton's yellowish white 
o^ plena, double white 
hngifoHa, long-leaved 
rubricauUt, Lady Admiral Campbell's 
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Camblua WiMaMtma, Wellfaaiik's CuBeUiii, dooUe 



^— ^— - oletfera, said to be a distinct species (romjapomcm 
^-«-*— - hejnmgularii, double red 
' ariUaru, 

There is a yearly increase of new sorts of Camelliairom 
hybrid seedlings, all of them of great beauty both in 
flower and foliage. The culture of the genus has been 
already given, Part I. p. 39. 

Citrus medicoj the Lemon-tree, a tree introduced 
from Asia in 1648, and flowering from May to July. 

C. actdoj the Lime-tree, a tree introduced from Asia 
in 1648, and flowering from May to July. 

C. Aurantiunij the common Orange-tree, a fruit-tree 
introduced from India in 1595, and flowering from May 
to July. 

C. sinensis^ myrtle-leaved Orange-tree, a tree from 
China. 

C. buxifolioj box-leaved Orange-tree, a tree from 
China. 

C* nobiliSf Mandarin Orange-tree, A. R. 608, a tree 
introduced from China in 1805, and flowering from May 
to July. 

C. nobilis minoTj smaller Mandarin Orange-tree, 
B.R.211. 

C. decunumoj Shaddock-tree, a tree introduced from 
India in 1724, and flowering from May to July. 

The culture of the Ciirus tribe has been already given. 
Part I. p. 81. 

RUTACE^. 

Zyoophtllum cordtfblium, heart-leaved Bean-caper, 
a low shrub introduced fromtlie Cape of Good Hope in 
1774, and flowering in October. 
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ZTO0PHinxuM,/!e^ubMi» foetid Beaiw:aper, B.M.S7S, 
E shnib intKxluced firom the Cape of Good Hope in 1 790, 
and flowering from June to August 

Z. maculatum, spotted-flowered Bean*<»iper, a shrub 
introduced from China in 1782, and flowering in October 
and November. 

Z. Morgsanoj four-leaved Bean-ci^r, a shrub in- 
troduced from the Cape of Good Hope in 1732, and 
flowering from May to September. 

Z. sessilifolium^ sessile-leaved Bean-caper, a shrub 
introduced from the Cape of Good Hope in 171d, and 
flowering in July and August 

These are ugly plants, easily grown in loam and peat, 
and cuttings root under a hand-glass. 

Fagonia creticoj Cretan Fagonia, B. M. 241, an an- 
nual from Candia introduced in 17S9, and flowering 
from June to August 

F. arabica, Arabian Fagonia, a biennial introduced 
from Arabia in 1759, and flowering fix>m June to August 

These plants, which are void of beauty, grow in any light 
rich soil : they are best raised in a hot-bed, and then 
transplanted and placed among the green-house plants. 

RuTA chalepensiSf broad-leaved African Rue, a low 
evergreen shrub introduced from Africa in 1722, and 
flowering from June to September. 

R. angusti/blic^ narrow-leaved African Rue, a very 
low evergreen shrub introduced from Africa in 1722, 
and flowering from June to September. 

'R.pinnata, winged-leaved Rue, a low evergreen shrub 
from the Canaries in 1780, and flowering from March 
to August 

Ugly foetid plants which grow in any dry soil, and in- 
crease with care by cuttings or seeds. 

Melianthus mofOTf great Honey-flower, B. R. 45, 
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a suffimtiooBe or q>c^gy*wooded stem, with large glau- 
cous pinnatifid leaves and white mellifiuous flowers : in- 
troduced from the Cape of Good Hope in 1688, and 
flowering fi^m May to July. 

Melianthus minoTf small Honey-flower, B. M. 301, 
a [dant similar to the other, but with smaller leaves. It 
was introduced from the Cape of Good Hope in 1 696, 
and flowers in August 

These plants are showy from their large glaucous 
leaves: they grow in any light rich soil, and are readily 
increased by cuttings or suckers. 

* 

DIOSME^. 

Aqenandra uniflorOf one-flowered Adenandra, B. M. 
S78, a shrub introduced from the Cape of Good Hope 
in 1775, and flowering from April to June. 

A^umbellaia^ umbel-flowered Adenandra, B. M. 1271, 
a shrub from the Cape in 1789, flowering from April to 
June. 

A.JragranSf red-flowered Adenandra, B. M. 1519, a 
shrub introduced from China in 1812, flowering from 
May to Julyt 

A. tetragonoj tetragonal Adenandra, a shrub intnn 
duced from the Cape of Good Hope in 1789, andflower-* 
ing in July and August. 

A, anuxnoy charming Adenandra, B. R. BS^j B. C. 
161, a shrub from the Cape in 1790, flowering in July 
and August. 

These are elegant evergreen plants which grow in 
sandy peat, or peat and loam with sand ; and they are 
increased by cuttings of the young tender tops, like the 
Heaths, Part I. p. 57. 

Baro3Ma serratifoliaj saw-leaved Barosma, B, M, 
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456, B. C. S79, a shrub from the Cape of Good Hope 
in 1789, flowering from March to Jmie. 

Babosm ▲ laiifblia^ broad-leaved Barosma, A. R. 83, 
B. C 290, a shmb from the Cape in 1739, flowering 
in July and August 

R crenatOj crenated Barosma, B. C. 404, a shrob 
from the Cape in 1774>, and flowering from January to 
March. 

B. avatOj oval-leaved Barosma, R M. Idl6, a shrub 
j%om the Cape in 1790, flowering from February to 
September. 

Beautifiil evergreen plants, some of them odoriferous, 
and others showy when in bloom. Their culture is the 
same as for Adenandreu 

DiosMA oppositifolioj opposite-leaved Diosma, an 
evergreen shrub from the Cape in 1752, and flowering 
from March to June. 

D. linearis^ linear-leaved Diosma, an evergreen shrub 
from the Cape in 1800, and flowering fi^m March to 
June. 

D. idboj white-flowered Diosma, also from the Cape, 
and flowering from March to June. 

D. hirsutOy hury-leaved Diosma, B. R. 869. 

D. rubrei^ red-calyxed Diosma, B. R. 568. 

D. pecHfuUOy pectinated Diosma. 

D. ericoideSj heath-leaved Diosma. 

D. ctipressinct, cypress-leaved Diosma, B. C. 808. 

D. temdfbliOf slender-leaved Diosma. 

D. succulerUoj succulent-leaved Diosma. 

The last seven species are all from the Cape, and 
flower from March or April to May or June. They are 
all much of the nature of Heaths, thrive best in peat soil, 
and are increased by cuttings of thp tender tops planted 
in sand under a bell-glass. 
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AoATHOSMA hispida^ rough-leaved Agathosma, a Jiar* 
row-leaved evergreen shrub from the Cape in 1786, and 
flowering from June to August. 

A. vinosa, shaggy Agathosma, a shnilar shrub from 
the Cape in 1786, and flowering at the same time. 

A. pidcheUoj blunt-leaved Agathosma, B. M. 1357, a 
shrub from the Cape in 1787, and flowering from 
February to September. 

A. ciliata^ ciliated Agathosma, B. R. 366. 

A. capitata^ pale purple Agathosma, 

A. iwbricata^ imbricated Agathosma. 

A. acuminata, acuminated Agathosma, B. C. 493. 

A. marginata, marginate Agathosma. 

A. cerefalia, chervil-scented Agathosma. 

A. pubescens, pubescent Agathosma. 

The last seven species are all from the Cape, and all 
flower in May or June to August The culture of the 
whole genus is the same as that for Diosma* 

CoRR£A alba, white-flowered Corrsa, A. R. 18, B. R. 
515, B. C. 152, a shrub from New South Wales in 1793, 
and flowering from April to June. 

C.speciosoj red-flowered Corraea, B.R. 26, B. C. 112, 
B. M. 1746, an evergreen, flowering at the same period 
as C. alba. 

C. virenSf green-flowered Corraea, B. R. 3, B. C. 336, 
an evergreen shrub from New South Wales in 1800, 
flowering from November to May. 

These are handsome and very hardy plants; so hardy 
that they bear the open air all the year in Jersey and 
Guernsey: they grow in loamy soil, are increased readily 
by seeds or cuttings ; and C. speciosaj which is a very 
fine plant, is sometimes grafted on C. alba, 

Empleurum serrtdalumj Cape Empleurum, a shrub 
from the Cape in 1774, and flowering in June and July. 
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It 18 a plant of little beauty, but of easy culture in sandy 
peat; and cntdngs of the young wood root readily in the 
same soiL 



TEREBINTACEiE. 

Cheorum tricoccum^ smooth Widow-wail, a low 
shrub from the South of Europe in 179S, producing 
small yellow flowers from April to September. It grows 
in loamy soil, and is increased by cuttings of the young 
wood in the same soil or by seeds. It is a dull ugly plant. 

Fagara Piperita^ ash-leaved Fagara, a tree from 
Japan in 1773, flowering in September. The plant is 
without beauty, but grows freely in sandy loam, and is 
increased by young cuttings in the same soil. 

Rhus succedanum^ red Lac Sumach, a shrub from 
China in 1768, and flowering in June. 

R. semialatuM^ service-leaved Sumach, a shrub from 
Macao In 1780. 

R. pendulinum, pendulous Sumach. 

R. dentatumy rough-stalked Sumach. 

E. cuneifolium, wedge-leaved Sumach. 

R. incisunij cutr-leaved Sumach. 

R. tamentomm, woolly-leaved SUmach. 

R. viUosumy hairy Sumach. 

R. pubescensy pubescent Sumach. 

R. viminalej willow-leaved Sumach. 

R. angustifolium, narrow-leaved Siunach. 

R. rosmarinifolium, rosemary-leaved Sumachs 

R. pentaphyUumy various-leaved Sumach. 

R. lavigatuniy polished-leaved Sumach. 

R. lucidunty shining-leaved Sumach. 

R. lucidum piinuSy small shining-leaved Sumach« 
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All these plants are natives of the Cape of Good Hope, 
excepting K. perUaphylltm, which is from Barbary: 
few of them have yet flowered in this country; but those 
which have, bloom in July and August They are chiefly 
weak deciduous plants, witli compound leaves of no 
beauty whatever. They grow in sandy loam, and are 
increased by cuttings of the ripe wood, 

DoDONJEA triquetral three-sided Dodonaea, A. R.2S0, 
a shrub from New South Wales in 1790, flowering 
from June to August 

D. angustifolia^ narrow-leaved Dodonsea, a shrub 
from the Cape in >758, flowering from May to August 

These plants, which are of little beauty, grow in loam 
and peat, and are increased by young cuttings in sand 
under a bell. 

PiSTACiA atlaniicaj Atlantic Pistachia-tree, a small 
tree from Barbary in 1790. 

P. ZjentiscuSj Mastic-tree, B^ M. 1967, a small tree 
from the South of Europe in 1664, flowering in May. 

lliese plants have fine compound leaves and are ever- 
greens; but they flower sparingly and are not oma- 
^lental : they grow in sandy loam, and are increased by 
ypung cuttings in sand under a bell-glass. 

Xakthoxylum Gava Heradisj lentiscush-leavedTooth* 
ach^iree, a low tree from the West Indies in 1739, 
flowering in April and May. It grows in sandy loam, 
and ia increased hy cuttings of the young wood in the 
same soil and covered with a bell-glass. 

ScHiNus mollis^ Peruvian Schinus, a shrub from Peru 
in 1597, fV>wering in July and August 

S. dentatay toothed-leaved Schinus, A. R. 620, a shrub 
from Owhyhee in 1795, flowering flrom May to July. 

These plants, of no beauty, grow in loam and peat, 
and are increased by cuttings in sand under a bell-glass. 
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RHAMNE^. 

Ilex crocea^ African Holly, a shrub from the Cape of 
Good Hope in 1 794, flowering in May and June. 

I. Perada^ thick-leaved Holly, a shrub from Maddra 
in 1 760, flowering in April and May. 

I. Cassinej Dahoan^ and angusti/blia^ are frame shrubs 
ttcm Carolina, and I. vomitoria is a frame shrub from 
Florida; all which flower in April and May. 

All the above species grow in loamy soil, and are in- 
creased by ripened cuttings in sandy loam under a hand- 
glass. 

Elaodendbum australej thick-leaved Olive-wood, a 
small tree from New South Wales in 1796, flowering 
fit>in June to August It grows in loam and peat, and 
ripened cuttings root in sand under a hand-glass. 

Rhamnus lyciaideSf boxhom-like Buckthorn, a shrub 
from Spain in 1782, flowering from September to De- 
cember. 

R. cremdatusy JTieezans^ teh^agonus^ latifidiusj glandu- 
losuSf and prinoides^ are species which are inhabitants of 
the greenhouse, but without a single recommendation. 
They grow in loam and peat» and ripened cuttings root 
freely in sand under a fitune or glass. 

ZiZYPHUs lineatusy lined Zizyphus, a shrub from China 
in 1804^ which has not yet flower^. 

Z. Loiusj a small tree from Barbary, supposed by 
some to be the Lote-tree of Pliny. 

Z. vulgaris, common Zizyphus, a small tree from the 
South of Europe, which flowers in August and Septem- 
ber. 

These plants are of no beauty^ and may be treated 
like Rhamnus. 

Celastrus lucidus, shining Stuff-tree a low tree from 
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the Cape of Good Hope, flowering from April to Sep- 
tember. 

Celastrus PyracarUhuSj pyracantha-leaved Staff-tree, 
a low tree also from tbe Cape, flowering in May and 
June. 

C. octagonusj cassinoideSy cemuus^ tetragomtSy and 
buajfoliusy are also green-^house species of this genus, but 
all of them of little show or beauty. They are pro* 
pagated like Ilex. 

KuoNYMVS japonicusj Japan Spindle-tree, a low tree 
from Japan, flowering from June to August. It grows 
in sandy loam, and is increased by cuttings of the young 
wood in the same soil. 

HovENiA didcisy sweet Hovenia, a shrub from Japan, 
introduced in 1812. It may be treated like Euanymus. 

Ceanothus microphi/UuSy small-leaved Ceanothus, a 
shrub from North America, flowering from June to 
August. 

C. qfricanus and globulosus are, like the first species, 
obscure flowering plants of no beauty, which may be 
treated like Ilex. 

PoMADERRis opetaloj petalless Pomaderris, a^ shrub 
from New Holland, flowering in May and June. 

P. ellipticay oval-leaved Pomaderris, B. M. 1510, and 
P. lanigeroy woolly-leaved Pomaderris, B. M. 182S, 
B. C. 357, are also New Holland shrubs, flowering in 
May and June. They are of little beauty, grow in loam 
and leaf-mould, and root in sand under a glass. 

"Phylica cricoidesy heath-leaved Phylica, B. M. 224, 
a small heath -looking shrub from the Cape, flowering 
from September to April in a warm green-house. 

P. fmrvyi&ra. P. yuAeteem, B. C. 605. 

lanceolaia. eriophorot, 

capUaUij B. R. 7n. rctmarintfolia. 

(G)2 
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Phylica tuiUarit, 


Phyuca mfrHfoHa, 


plumota, B. C. 253. 


cailata. 


vUiota, 


panicuiata. 


tUpuIaris, 


imbrieaia. 


cordota* 


tu^ndrica. 


bux^olia. 


racemota. 


spicata, B. C. 323. 


pimfbHtu 



These are all low heath-looking evergreens, generally 
with dull white flowers, which appear from April or May 
to September. They grow in sandy peat, and are pro- 
pagated in the same manner as heaths, but with much 
less trouble. 

Brunia nodifloroj imbricated Brunia, a low shrub, 
with heath- or fir-like leaves, flowering in July and 
August 

B. ptdeacea. B. d^tpecurMes. 
ianuginosa, B. C. 573. abrotanaidei, B. C 355. 
rerticillata, superba, 

deuita. fraganmdes, 

imcrophyjUa, ciHata. 

laxa. 

These are all evergreens fixim the Cape, handsome 
bushy plants, though without showy flowers : they all 
grow in peat soil which must not be over-watered ; and 
they are increased in the same manner as Heaths. 

Staavia radiata and gltUinosa are Cape shrubs re- 
sembling Bruniay and requiring similar treatment 

Plectronia corymbosa^ corymbed Plectronia, is a 
shrub From the Cape in 1816, which may be treated like 
BinfUa, 

Cassine capensisj Cape Phillyrea, 

C. Cdpoorij the Colpoon tree, 

Clavigata, smooth Cassine, are shrubs from the Cape^ 
which seldom flower in this country. 
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Cassine Mautocenioj the Hottentot Cherry, is also 
from the Cape, and flowers m July and August 

All the species grow in loamy soil with a little peat- or 
leaf-mould, and cuttings root in sand under a hand-glass. 

Prinos btciduSf shining Winter-berry, a frame shrub, 
flowering in June and July, which may be treated like 
Cassine* 

LEGUMINOS^. 

Edwardsia grandiflora^ large-flowered Edwardsia, 

B. M. 167. 

E. chtysophfUoj golden-leaved Edwardsia, B. C. 738, 
B. M. 1442. 

K microphyUoj small-leaved Edwardsia. 

These are pretty little frame shrubs, which grow 
readily in sandy loam, flower freely and ripen seeds, 
fit>m which, or from young cuttings imder a bell-glass, 
they are usuaUy propagated. 

ANAOTRis^/^fd^ B. C. 740, and latifdliaj Bean Tre- 
foils, the first a fi'ame shrub fixim Spain, and the other a 
green-house shrub from Tenerifle, flowering in April 
and May. They grow in loam and peat, and are in- 
creased by cuttings in the same soil. 

ViRGiLiA aurecLy great-flowered VirgUia, an Abyssinian 
shrub which flowers in July. 

V. inirusa and V. capensisj B. M. 1590, Cape shrubs 
which flower from May to August 

These are rather pretty plants, which grow in loam and 
peat, and young cuttings root in covered pots of sand. 

Cyclopia genisUddes^ geaista^leaved Cyclopia, B. M. 
1259, a Cape shrub flowering in July and August; a 
handsome plant, which grows in sandy loam and peat, 
and very young cuttings will root in sand under a bell, 
care being taken to prevent their damping ofi*. 
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Baptisia petfoliaiOy perfoliate Bapti8i% a perennial 
from Carolina, flowering in August It is a plant of no 
beau^, growing in peat loam, and increased by cuttings 
or dividing at the root 

PoDALTRiA m/rtifbliet^ myrde-leaved Podalyria. 

P. sericeoy silky Podalyria, B. M. 19SS. 

P. cuneifolia^ wedge-leaved Podalyria. 

P. biflora^ two-flowered Podalyria, B. M. 753. 

P, cabfptratOj one-flowered Podalyria. 

P. shfraeiJbUoy storax-leaved Podalyria, B» M. 1580. 

P. buxifolia^ box-leaved Podalyria, B. C. 6^. 

P. okafolioj oUve4eaved Podalyria. 

P. Airsula^ hairy Podalypa. 

P. cordata^ heart-leaved Podalyria. 

Iliese are all pretty Cape plants, flowering from 
March to June: they grow in loam and peat, are- 
increased by ripened cuttings, and sometimes perfect 
seeds. 
. CRORI2&MA iUeifbliOj hoUy-leaved QuNrizema. 

C. nanoy dwarf Chorizema, B. M. 10S3. 

C« rhombeOf few^flowered CSiorizema. 

These are pretty New Holland shrubs, flowertag from 
February to June or later. They grow 'm sandy loam 
and peat, and produce abundance of seeds. 

PoDOLOBiuM trUcbatum^ B. M. i477> t shrub from 
New South Wak% flowering from April to July; and 
which may be treated like Chorietomu 

OxYi^OBiUM arborescem^ B. R.99a, B.C163, and 
O. eUipticum, acre Van Dienum shrubs* 

O.cardifaiunh A. R. 494, B. M. 15M, is aNew Hol- 
land shrub. The diree species flower from April to 
August; th^ grow in sandy loam and peat, and may be 
increased by young cuttings in sand under a bell, or by 
seeds which they sometimes ripen* 
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Callistachts kmceolata, B. R. 216. 

C. avataj B. M. 1925. 

Tliese are New Hdland shrubs, which flower from 
June to August; they grow rapidly, flower freely 
in loam and peat soil, and are readily increased by 
cuttings or seeds. 

Brachysema lattfolium, B. M. 2008, B. C. 411, 
B. R, 118, a New Holland shrub, which grows freely 
in common garden soil, and flowers from April to July. 

OoMPHOLOBiUM lottfolium, broad 'leaved Gorapho- 
lobium. 

G. grandiflorumj large-flowered Gompholobium, B.R. 
484. 

G. marginatumj small-flowered Gompholobium. 

G. potymorpkum^ variable Gompholobium, B.M. 15SS. 

G« minusj hairy-stalked Gompholobium. 

G. tomentosum, tomentose Gompholobium. 

G. venustunij purple-flowered Gompholobium. 

These i£re pretty Australasian plants, which flower 
horn March to August: they grow in sandy loam and 
peat, and are increased by young cuttings in sand and 
covered with a bell-glass. 

BuRTONiA scabra, rough-leaved Burtonia, is a hand- 
some New Holland shrub, flowering from May to July. 
Sweet observes, that << it requires more dian ordinary 
treatment to keep it in good health.*' He recommends 
equal parts of sandy loam and peat, and well drained 
pots. Young cuttings, he says, are not difficult to root 
in sand under a bell-glass. Somedmes it ripens seeds. 

Jackbokia scoparioj B. C. 427, and spinosa, are 
pretty New Holland j^nts^ which flower from May to 
August; they grow in loam and peat, and are increased 
by young cuttings in sand under a bell, or ripened 
cuttings in sand under a hand-glass. 
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Vjminaria denuda^a^ leafless Rushbroom, B. M. 
1190) a New Holland shrub, flowering from June to 
September. It grows in sandy loam and peat, and is 
increased either by seeds or cuttings. 

SpHiERO|«OB)UM vimineuMy B. M. 969, and medium^ 
are pretty New Holland shrubs, flowering from May to 
August : tliey grow in sandy loam and peat, and are 
increased by yo^ng cuttings in s^nd under a bell-glass, 
or by seeds. 

AoTus villosa^ B. M. 969, a pretty New Holland 
shrub, flowering from May to August, which may be 
treated like Spfuerolabium. 

DiLLWYNiA floribunda^ close-flowered Dillwynla, 
B. C. 305. 

D. ericffoliOf heath-leaved Dillwynia. 

D. glaberrifna^ smooth Dillwynia, B. M. 944, B. C. 
582. 

D. parvifoliay small-leaved Dillwynia, B. M. 1527. 

These are handsome New Holland shrubs with heath- 
like leaves, and flowering from March to June. They 
grow best in very sandy loam and peat with w^li-drained 
pots, and are propagated like Erica, 

EuTAXiA myrtifolia, B. M. 1274. Tbis is a pretty 
New Holland shrub, flowering from March to Jane : it 
grows in sandy loam and peat, and as it grows &st w4 
tall, should be well cut in to form it i|ito a bushy shiiib ; 
young cuttings root in sand under a glass. 

ScLEROTHAMNUs micropkyllus, a New Holland shrub, 
flowering in May and June, which requires similar 
treatment to Etttaxia. 

Gastrolobivm bilobum, B. R. 41 1, B. C. 70, a pretty 
New Holland shi*ub, flowering from March to May, and 
of the same culture as Eidaxia. 

EucHiLUS obcordatusy B. C. 60, B. R. 403, a pretty 
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little New Holland shrub^ flowering from March to 
June : it grows in sandy loam and peat, and young 
cuttings root in sand under a bell. 

PuLTENAA daphnoideSi$ daphne-leaved Pultenaea, 
B. M. 1394. 

P. obcordatOj heart-leaved Pultenaea, A. R. 574. 

P. scabra^ rough-leaved Pultenaea. 

P. retusoy blunt-leaved Pultenaea, B. R. 378. 

P. stricta^ upright Pultenaea, B. M. 1588. 

P. linophyUoj flax-leaved Pultenasa. 

P. paleaceoj chaffy Pultenaea, B. C. 291. 

P. stipidarisy scaly Pultenasa, B. M. 475. 

P. vestttCj awned Pultena^. 

P. viUosa, villous Pulteniea, B. M. 967. 

P. JUxilisj shining-leaved Pultenaea. 

Australasian shrubs, which flower from April and May 
to July, grow in sandy loam and peat, and are increased 
by cuttings under a bell-glass in sand. 

Daviesia acia4larisj needle-leaved Daviesia. 

D. vlexinoj fursse^leaved Daviesia, A. R. 304, B.C. 44. 

D. corymbosoj glaucous-leaved Daviesia. 

D. mimosaides, green-leaved Daviesia, A. R. 526. 

D. latj/blioj broad-leaved Daviesia, B. M. 1757. 

These are beautiful New South Wales shrubs, flower- 
ing from May to August ; they grow in equal parts of 
sandy loam and peat, and cuttings when they begin to 
ripen root in sand under a bell-glass* 

MiRBELiA reticulata^ B. M. 1211, and dilatatOy are 
pretty New Holland shrubs, flowering from May to 
August, which may be treated like Daviesia. 

Cassia corymbosa, corymbose Cassia, B. M. 633, a 
Buenos Ayres shrub, flowering in July. 

C. rmcifolioy ruscus^leaved Cassia, a Madeira shrub, 
flowering from May to July. 
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Cassia chinensiSj Chinese Cassia, a China shrub. 

C. nttdttglandtdosoj glandulous Cassia, a Teneriffe 
shrub, flowering from June to August. 

C. capensiSf Cape Cassia, B.C. 511, a Cape shrub. 

C. nictitans, Virginian Cassia, a Nordi American 
biennial, flowering in July. 

All these plants grow in loam and peat, and are in- 
creased from cuttings planted in sand under a hand-glass, 
or from seeds. 

Erythrina kerbacea, herbaceous Coral-tree, B. M. 
877, a low Carolina shrub, flowering from June to 
September. 

E. dsffroj Ci^ Coral-tree, B. C. 7S6, a Cape shrub 
introduced in 1816. 

These are handsome plants ; they grow freely in a 
mixture of loam and peat, and cuttings somewhat ripened 
w31 root readily under a hand-glass in sand. 

BoRBONiA ericifolioj heath-leaved Borbonia. 

B. trtnervioy three-nerved Borbonia. 

B. lanceolatOy many-nerved Borbonia, B. C. 81. 

B. perfoliata^ perfoliate Borbonia. 

B. undulatOj wave-leaved Borbonia. 

B. cordata^ heart-leaved Borbonia. 

B. crenatOj notch-leaved Borbonia, B. M. 274. 

Tliese are all Cape shrubs, flowering from July to 
September, and growing freely in loam and peat, and 
increased by young cuttings in sand. 

Spartium mottospermumj white single-seeded Broom, 
B. M. 683. 

S. spkitrocarponj yellow single-seeded Broom. 

S. procenm, tall Portugal Broom. 

S. congestunij close-branched TeneriiFe Broom. 

S. virgaiumy long-twigged Madeira Broom. 

S. umbeUatum^ umbelled Barbary Broom. 
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Spartium sertceunif silky Mogadore Broom. 

S. nubigenum^ diurter-^Biowered Broom. 

S. linifiditemj flax-leaved Broom, B. M* 442. 

& ferox^ fierce Broom, B. R. S6$. 

& spinosumy prickly Broom« 

These shrubs are of little beauty : they grow in loam 
and peat, and young cuttings root under a bell-gkss in 
sand. They often ripen seeds. 

Genista canariensis^ Canary Genista, B* R. 217. 

G. xdscosoy clammy Genista. 

These shrubs flower from May to September, and are 
to be treated like Spartiunu 

Sebeckia carUaminataj B. R. 103, serieea^ and cyH^ 
soidesj are Cape shrubs which flower in April and May: 
thoy grow in loam and peat, and are increased by young 
cuttings in sand under a glass. 

Rafnia tn/hroj B. M. 482, a Cape biemviid, flower-^ 
ing in June and July, wnich may be raised on a hot-bed 
and transplanted into any rich light soil. It is increased 
by cuttings or seeds. 

AspALATHUS chenopodoj goose-foot Aspalathus, B. M. 
2225. 

A. albensy silky Aspalathus. 

A. pedunatUUOj unall^leaved Aspalathus, B. M. 844. 

A. ericifolia, heath-leaved Aspalathus. 

A. asparagoides, asparagus-leaved Aspalathus. 

A. camosoy fleshy-leaved A^Mihthus, B.M. 1289. 

A. crassi/blia, bristle-pointed Aspalathus, A. R* 351. 

A. dtiarisy ciliated Aspalatfans, B. M. 22S8. 

A» umyUnrOj single-flowered Aspalathus. 

A. subtdatOj awl-leaved Aipahtlius. 

A. ^obosoj globular Aspalathus, A. R. C. ic. 

A. araneosa^ cobweb Aspalathus, B. M. 829. 

A. argenteoy silver-leaved Aspalathus. 
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AspALATHUS candicansy white Aspalathus. 

A. caUosOy oval-spiked Aspalathus. 

A* tnucronata, thorny-branched Aspalathus. 

These are all Cape shrubs, growing in loam and peat, 
and increased by young cuttings in sand. They flower 
for the most part from June to August 

Sarcophtixum camosumi a Cape shrub, rather 
succulent, flowering from May to August : it grows in 
sandy loam, and ripened cuttings root in the same soil 
with an addition of sand and covered with a glass* 

Stauracanthus apkyUuSf a frame-shrub from Por- 
tugal, flowering in June and July, and which may be 
treated as SarcophyUum. 

Amorpha microphjfUaj pubescens^ and caneseensy 
bastard Indigos, frame-shrubs from North America, 
flowering from June to August They grow in peat and 
loam, and are increased by cuttings or layers* 

PLATYi^oBiyM Jormostmf large-flowered Flat>pea, 
B.M. 469. 

P. parvi/iarum, small-flowered Flatrpea, B. M. 1530. 

P. /nVxi^guZar^, triangular-leaved Flat-peat B.M. 1508. 

Australasian shrubs of some beauty, which may be 
treated like Aspalathus above« 

BossiiEA Scolopendriumt plank-plant Bossiaea, B. R. 
191. 

B. rtfffby red-flowered Bossiaea. 

R heterop^Uoj various-leaved Bossiasa, B.M. 1144. 

B* linopkylloy narrow-leaved Bossiaea. 

B. prostratOj procumbent Bossiaea, B. M. 1493. 

B. cinereoj downy sharp-leaved Bossdaea, B. R. S06, 

B. nttcrophjfUa^ small-leaved Bossiasa, B. M. 862. 

Australasian shrubs^ which may be treated as 
Aspalathus : they flower chiefly in May, June and 
July. 



\ 
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ScoTTTA defUata, a New Holland shrub, which 
flowers from June to September. Culture as in Aspa-- 
liUhus. 

Templetonia retusttj B. R. S8d, B. C. 526, a New 
Holland shrub, which flowers irom March to June, and 
is treated like Scottia or Aspalathus. 

GooDiA loti/olia, B. M. 958, B. C. 696, and pubes- 
cenSf B. M. 1310, are shrubs from Van Dieman's Land 
which flower from April to July, and ore grown in loam 
and peat, and increased by young cuttings in sand under 
a glass. 

LoDDiGEBZA oxoUdi/bUa^ B« M. 965, a Cape shrub, 
flowering from May to September. Culture as in 
Goodia* 

WiBORGiA sericeoj a Cape shrub, flowering in July 
and August Culture as in Goodia above. 

Crotalaria cordifoUoj purpurea^ B. R. 128, ptd' 
chelUh B. M. 1699, incanescensj and angustt/bliaj are 
ClEtpe shrubs, flowering in July and August; of the 
usual culture in loam and peat, and propagation by 
yonng cuttings in sand. 

HovEA linearis, B. R. 46S, Umgifoliaj B. R. 614, 
lanceokUOy B. M. 1624, and ovata, are New Holland 
shrubs, flowering from March till August or later. 

Okonis cemuaj hanging-podded Rest-harrow. 

O. vaginalis^ sheathed-podded Rest-harrow. 

O. pinguis, greasy Rest-harrow. 

O. Natrix, yellow shrubby Rest-harrow, B. M. 329. 

O. hispanicoj tridentatOy and crispoj are low shrubs 
from the Cape, Egypt, and the South of Europe : they 
are of no beauty, grow in loam and peat, and are in- 
creased by seeds or young cuttings in sand. 

Anthyllis sericea, winged-leaved Kidney-vetch, a 
biennial from Barbary, flowering in July and August. 
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Anthylus Barba^JoviSf Ju|>iter^»-beard Kidney- 
vetch, B. M* 1927. 

A. cretica, B. M. 1092, heteraphfUa, cytisoidesj and 
tragaoatUhoides, are green-house shrubs firom the South 
of Europe, flowering from April to July* 

A. Hermannia and ErinaceOy B. C. 318, are fiunie- 
shrubs from the South of Europe, also flowering ham. 
April to July. 

AU these are pretly plants, which grow in loam and 
peat, and seed freely, or tl^y maybeincvBaaed bfryoiiii^ 
cuttings in sand under a bdl-glaas. 

LupiNUS viUcm§ and arbor€Us^ B. M. 682, the first 
a peicmiial and die other a shrubby Lupin from North 
America: they flower in July and August, grow in sandy 
loam, and are increased by seeds. 

DoLicHOS hirsutus^ reticuktius^ and lignosmy B. M. 
880, are twining East Indian shrubs, which grow in 
sandy loam, and are increased by cuttings in the same 
soil, by cuttings of the root, or by seeds: they flower in 
July and August. 

Glycine angustifolia and bitumnosoy B. C.261, are 
green-house shrubby twiners, and O. reniformis is a 
fiwne perennial twiner, fix>m the Cape and America: 
they may be treated as DoUchos. 

Kennedia rubicundoy B. M. 268, coccineoj prostratOy 
B.M. 210, Comptoniana {Glycine Compt. B.R. 298), and 
numopht/Uoj B. M. 268, are New Holland shrubby 
twiners, flowering from March to August, and of the 
same culture as IMickas. 

ViciA capensis and peilucida are Cape perennials, 
which grow in peat soil, and are increased by dividing 
at the root or by seeds. 

LiPARiA spkiericay B. M. 1241, B. C. 642, capitaiOy 
tomentosoy vestita, A. R. S82, B. M. 2223, gramini/bliOf 
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viUosOj hirsutaj B. C. 38, B. R. 8, and sericea^ are Cape 
shrubs^ which Aower from June to August, grow in loam 
and peat, and are increased by very young cuttings in 
sand under a belL 

Cytisus tomerUosuSy A. R. 237, foliolosusj B.M. 426^ 
nanus and proliferusy B. R. 121, are green-house shrubs, 
and C. divaricaiusy B. M. 1387, is a frame shrubs 
flowering frmn May to August, growing in loam and 
peat, and increased by seeds or young cuttings in 
sand. 

SwAiNSONiA galegifolia^ B.M. 792, and coroniUifoUa^ 
B« M. 1725, are New South Wales shrubs, flowering 
in July and August, growing in loam and peat, and in- 
creased by young cuttings in sand under a bell-glass* 

SvTHEBLANDiA JhUescens^ B. M« 181, is a Cape 
shrub, flowering in June and July, which may be treated 
as Swainsonia. 

Lbssertia annua and diffusa are Cape annuals, 
which may be sown in peat, and transplanted into pots 
of light rich earth for the green-house ; and Ihpfrennans 
is a Cape perennial, which flowers in August, grows in 
sandy loam, and is increased by cuttings or dividing at 
the root. 

CoRONiLLA jwiceaf B. C 235, glauca, B. M. 18, 
argenteoy viminalis^ and valentina^ B.M. 185, are showy 
yellow-flowered shrubs from the South of Eurcqie, 
flowering the greater part of the year, and growing in 
any sandy soil. C. coronata^ B. C. 907> and minima^ 
B. M. 2179, are perennials from the South of Europe, 
of easy culture in sandy loam, and like all the species 
increased by seeds or cuttings. 

HiPPOCBEPis balearica^ B. M. 427, a Minorca shrul^ 
flowering in May and June, growing in sandy loam, 
and increased by young cuttings in the same soil. 
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. Hali^ia Jtaccida is a Cape bienniaJ, H. cordata a 

Cape perennial, and H. iwbricata^ B.M. 1850, B.C. S81, 

a Cape shrub; all flowering in August, growing in sandy 

* loam, and increased by cuttings, seeds, or dividing at 

the root. 

Lespedeza lagopodididesy a Chinese perennial, flower* 
ing in May and June, of common culture. 

Hedtsarum Alkagiy a Levant shrub, flowering from 
July to August. 

H. tomentosum^ a China perennial, flowering in June 
and Jidy. 

H. muricatum^ a frame shrub from Patagonia, flower^ 
ing in June and July. 

All these plants thrive in any rich light soil, and seed 
abundantly, from which, or from young cuttings, they 
are readily propagated* 

Indigofera^/j/o/w, B. R. 104. 
t. psaraloideSj B* M. 4<76« 
I. candicans^ B. M. 198. 

L amcena^ incatuzy samiefitosa^ denudatOy B. C« 500, 
micropkylloy coriacec^ a/tisoidesy B. M. 742, angustifoliay 
B. M. 465, and australis, B. C. 149, are Cape, Indian, 
or Australasian shrubs, which grow m sandy loam and 
generally ripen seeds, from which, or from young cuttings 
in sand, they are usually propagated. They flower fi*oni 
July to August, and 1. microphylla all the year. 

Tephrosia grandifloray siricta and patlenSf are Cape 
shrubs, flowering in May and June, which may be 
treated like Indigqfera. 

Astragalus tomentosus and Ckinensts, an Egyptian 
and Chinese perennial, which flower in June and July, 
grow in sandy loam, and are increased by dividing at the 
root or by seeds. 

Dalea LagopiiSy a Mexican annual, which flowers in 
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October and Novemher, and may be raised on heat, and 
then tramplanted into small pots of light rich soil for 
the green-house. 

PsoRALfiA pitmatOy A. R. 474>. 

P. odoratisdnuu 

P. verrucosa. 

P. aadeata^ R R. 14^, B. M. 2158. 

P. bracteatoj B. M. 446. 

P. spicatOy A. R. 4>11. 

P. ap^tta^ B. M. 1727, B. C. 221. 

P. mtdticaulis. 

P* tenmfblia. 

P. decumbens^ B. C. 282. 

P« hirttu 

P. Stachjfos. 

P. repens. 

P. bituminosa. 

P. glandtdosof B. M. 990. 

P. peduncufatOy B. R. 228. 

P. pdUestifuu 

P. americamu 

P. agntaia. 

Most of these are Cape shrubs flowering from May 
to August: they grow in loam and peat, and are in- 
creased by young cutdngs or seeds which they ripen 
freely. 

Lotus glaucus is a Madeira biennial, and L. anOofU 
iaides a Cs^ shrub, both flowering in July and August ; 
and L. ausiraliSf B. M. 1S65, is a New Holland shrub 
flowering from May to September. Culture as in 
Psoralea. 

L. jacobausj B.M. 79, is a Cape Verd shrub, valuable 
as flowering all the year. 

(H) 
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JjQix^jBcreik¥9$ and L. khmtluSf B. M.886, ars alumhs 
iram the SovHh of Europe^ wUok flower fiwn JqIj to 
August These require peat and loam as a soiL 

L. odorahiSj B. M^ ISSS» is a Barbary perennial^ 
which grows in sandy soil and is increaaad by dtvidiog 
at the root 

DoBTCNiuM mtm^lienifi^ a shrub from the South of 
Europe, which flowers from July to September^ grows 
in sandy loam, and is increased by young oattiags in 
sand under a bell-giass. 

Medicaoo arboreoy a frame shrub from Italy, which 
grows in any light soil, and is increased by cuttings or 
seeds which it produces in abundance* 

ScHRANKiA uncinatOf a North American peBftonial 
of common culture in any loamy soiL 

Acacia verHcOlatOj B. M. 110, B. C. 595* 

A. jumperinOf B. C. S98. 

A» acicularis. 

A. sulcata. 

A. suaveoUnSj B. C. 780. 

A. glaucescens. 

A. Jloribunda. 

A. tMOOj A. R. 6% B.C 99, & M* 1121. 
A. kmgiJbKa, A. R. 207, 9. C. 67& 
A. Jalcata. 

A. mdamx^lon, B. U. 1659, B. C. 6S0. 

A. Sophora. 

A* margimati. 

A. Ttufict^bboj BL la* dQS* 

A. hispidula. 

A. iecgdensf B. M- XTM* 

A. bi/lora. 

A. amuUOj B. M. 165S, B» C. 49. 
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Acacia ahta^ B. R. S96. 

A.jmkheUa, B.C. 212. 

A. ciliata, 

A. nigricans^ B. M. 2188, B.C. 313. 

A. pubeMcens^ B. M. 1263. 

A. hpAantka^ A. R. 563, B. R. 361, B.C. 716, B.M. 
2108. 

A. glandulo^. 

A. deeurrem^ B. R. 37h 

A. reticulata, 

A. O^iU 

A. discolor^ A. R. 2S5, B. C. 601. 

These are valuable shrube for the gr^Q-hoase, many 
of them (see Part L p« 84<.) flowering from Christmas to 
April. They are chiefly from Australasia and the Cape; 
but one or two are from America, viz. A« gl4nubdosa 
and brae^ftoba^ the latter a perennial from Illinois. All 
the species thrive in loam, peat, and sand; most of them 
root by cuttings of the young wood under a bdOi-^iass 
in sand, and plunged in heat. But some kinds do not 
root readily from cuttings, and these Mr. Sweet in- 
forms us ** may be increased by taking off roots, as huge 
pieces as can be spared, and planting them in the same 
kind of soU as the old plants, when they should be 
plunged under a hand-glass in a little bottom heat Most 
of the kinds might be propagated by that means." Bot, 
Qdt. 186. 

OLiorrscHiA sinensis, a frame shrub from China, 
grows in sandy loam, and is increased by young cuttings 
under a bell in sand. 

CxRATOHiA siliquOf the St John's Bread or Carob- 
tree, A. R. 567, a shrub from Spain and the Levant, 
whioh gnms in light soil, and roots in sand under a 
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bell-glass. Its seeds (beans) in Spain are used as horse- 
corn, and even by the conunon people in times of dearth. 

ROSACEiE. 

AesNA laiebrosOf a Cape perennial flowering fix>m 
April to June, of common culture. 

Amtgdalus orientalisj silvery-leaved Almond, a Le- 
vant shrub flowering in March and April, and propar 
gated by cuttings or grafting on A. namu 

Prunus japcnica^ Japan Plum, B. R. 27, a low tree 
flowering from March to May. 

P. prostratoj birch-leaved Plum, B. R. 136, a frame 
shrub from Crete, flowering in April and May. 

These plants grow in loamy soil, and ripened cuttings 
root fi^y in sand under a hand-glass. 

Chrysobalanus oblongifolius^ American cocoa Plum, 
a low tree fix)m Georgia. Culture as in Prunus. 

Mespilits laviSf glabra^ and indicoj B. M. 1726, are 
Chinese shrubs, which flower fix)m April to July. 

M. arbutifblia is a handsome shrub from California, 
flowering in July and August. 

M. japonicOf the Loquat, is a low tree from Japan, 
flowering in October, and bearing an edible berry or 
pome. 

The culture of these plants is the same as in Prunns. 

Cyi>ovi A japonica, B. M. 622, and speciosoj are hand- 
some-flowering frame shrubs bora Japan; the first 
flowers in May and June, and the other all the year. 
Culture as in Prunus. 

Rosa berberifolid^ berberry-leaved Rose, a frame 
shrub from Persia, flowering in June and July. 

R. Banksiaj Lady Banks's Rose, B. M. 1954, B. R. 
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Sd?) a Chinese evergreen shrub flowering in June and 
July. 

Rosa sinicoy three-leaved China Rose, a low frame 
shrub from China, flowering from May to July* 

R. semperflorensy ever-blowing Rose, single and 
double, B. M. 284, a shrub from China, ^ which in a 
warm green-house flowers all the year. 

R. Lauranceana, MLss Laurance's Rose, B. M. 1762, 
B. R. 538, a shrub from the Mauritius, flowering all the 
year. 

R. odorata^ sweet Chinese Rose, flowering fix>m 
February to August. 

These beautiiul shrubs grow in light rich soil, and are 
increased by cuttings of ripened wood in the same soil, 
widi the addition of sand. 

RuBUS rosiefoliusj rose-leaved Bramble, double and 
single varieties, B. M« 1788, flowering from October to 
April. 

B. pinnaiusy pinnate Bramble, a Cape shrub flower-, 
ing in June and July. 

These plants require similar soil and treatment to the 
Rose. 

PoTERiuM caudatum is a Canary shrub which flowers 
from January to April. 

P. spinosumy a Levant shrub flowering fix>m April to 
August 

These plants are of no beauty : they grow in any rich 
light soil, and are increased by young cuttings in the 
same soil under a hand-glass. 

Cliffortia cuneata, ilicifolia, tridentatoj ruscifciia^ 
cinerea pidcheUa, crenatOf encdefolia^ obcordata^ trifoliataj 
and sarmentosa^ are Cape shrubs, flowering from May to 
August; the whole of them grow in loam and peat, and 
are increased by young cuttings in sand. Only two or 
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three are worth culture, as forming neat bushes and 
being evergreens. 

SALICARE^, 

Lttrhum alatumj B. M. 1 81S, a North American per- 
ennial flowering from May to November, growing in 
Joamy soil, and increased by cuttings or division at the 
root. 

CupHEii viscosissima and procumbenSf B, R. 182, an 
American biennial and annual, whidi may be raised in 
heat and transplanted into small pots. They grow in 
any light rich soil, and increase by cuttings or seeds, 

MELASTOMACEiE. 

Rhexi A dUosoy a frame perennial from Carolina, which 
grows in loam and peat, and is increased by dividing 
at the root: it flowers from June to August. 

MYRTEACE^. 

BiBCKiA frutescens^ a Chinese shrub flowering from 
October to December. 

B. vtrgaiOj A. R. 598, and densifqlioj shrubs from 
New South Wales, flowering from August to October. 
These are pretty and very hardy plants; they grow in 
loam and peat, and are increased by young cuttings in 
sand under a bell-glass. 

Leptospermum scopariumj New Zealand Tea, A. R.622. 

Ij.Jlavescens. 

L. attenuatum, 

L. lanigerum. 

L. pubescens. ' 
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LKPiotofiiiafUM grandffMm^ B» M. 1S10» B. C 701. 
L. patv^blium, 
L. stellatum. 

L* baccoiufiu 
L. imbrieahtm. 
L. trUoadarei 

Shrubs fix>m New Sootli Vl^Eies, flowering in May, 
Junes i^d July; grown in loem uid peat, and increased 
by catlings of young wood in pots of sand 

Fabricia mfrtf/blia and ten^oto, B. 11 ld04» New 
Holland shrubs, flowering in May and June, of oommon 
culture in loam and peat 

MxTBOSiDEROS ktspido^ B. C. 106. 

yLjloribunda* 

M. costata* 

M. glomulifera. 

M. anguitifolia. 

M. marginaUu 

M* linearis. 

M. pinifblia. 

M. viminalis. 

M. Mt/^iui, B. M. 1821. 

M. lastceolaloj B. M. 260. 

M. speciosoj B. M. 1761, B. C. 285. 

Shrubs from New South Wales, and one, M. angutti" 
foUoj from the Ci^ : they flower at di£brent periods 
from March to June ; and M. lanciotaia flowers fit»n 
November till June. 

EuoENU eUipticOy B. M. 1872, a shrub from New 
South Wales, flowering from May to October. 
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Mtrtub commmUsj common Myrtle, a weU-known 
dirub from the South of Europe, of which there are the 
following varieties in cultivation. 

M. communis roniana^ broad-leaved Myrtle. 

M. communis tarentinoj box-leaved Myrtle. 

M. communis italicoj upright Myrtle. 

M. communis boeticoy orange-leaved Myrtle. 

M. communis lusitanicoj Portugal Myrtle. 

M. communis belgica^ broad-leaved Dutch Myrtle. 

M. communis mucronata^ rosemary-leaved Myrtle. 

M. tomeniosoj woolly-leaved Myrtle, B. M. 250, a 
Chinese shrub flowering in June and July. All the spe- 
cies are of easy culture in sandy loam and leaf-mould. 

EucALTFTUS Tobusta. 

E. rostrata, 

E. pilularis, 

£. tereticomis. 

E. resiniferoy A. R. 400. 

E. marginata. 

E. capitellata. 

E. saHgna, 

IE. globulus. 

E. bohyoides. 

E. h^Bmastoma. 

E. piperita. 

E. obliqua. 

E. corymbosa. 

E« paniculata. 

E. comuta. 

These are Australasian shrubs, but a &w of which have 
flowered in this country: they all grow in loamy soil with 
a little leaf-mould, and are increased by young cuttings 
in sand under a bell-glass. 
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PuNiGA nanoj dwarf Pomegranate, B. M. 654<, a West 
Indian shrub flowering fix>m July to September. 

This shrub grows in any light soO, and is easily in- 
creased by half-ripened cuttings in sandy loam under a 
hand-glass. 

Melaleuca viridiflcra. 

M. paludosa. 

M. globifera. 

M. dhsmifblia^ A* R. 476. 

M. stypkiUndes. 

M. gentstifolia, 

M. striata. 

M. thymoides. 

M. squameoy B. R. 477, B. C. 412. 

M. nodosa. 

M. erUifblia. 

M. armiUariSy A. R. 175. 

M. uncinata. 

M. scabra. 

M. jmlckeUoj B. C. 200. 

M. tiym/olia, B. M. 1868, B. C. 439. 

M. decussate. 

M.Jiilgensy B. R. 103, B. C. 378. 

M. linariifolia. 

M. hypericifoliay A. R. 200, B. C. 199. 

M. squarrosoj B. M. 1935. 

M. calycina. 

M. densa. 

These are all Australasian shrubs flowering from June 
or July to September, and growing in loam and peat 
Cuttings of the young wood root freely in sand under 
bell-glasses. 

Tristania «tf/rj/b//a, B. M. 1058, B. C. 157, Uiurina 
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woAeoitfertaj are ihnlM fi(tim Nevr Soiilb Wdes, flower- 
ing from June to September, growing in loam and peat^ 
and increaiad by half^pened cuttings in the same toil 
mder a hand-glaM. 

Calothammus fuadfifidaf B. M. 1506) B. CX 7^7, 
viUosOf B. C. 92, and gracilis^ are New Holland ahniba 
flowering from June to September. They may be 
treated as THstonia. 

Beaufobtia decussatay B. R. IS, and sparsoj are New 
Holland shrubs, which may be treated like Calathamnm 
or THsUmia. 

CUCURBITACEjE. 

liVTFAjcetidaj B* M. 1638, a frame annual from India, 
flowering from June to October. It should be raised in 
heat and then transplanted into any light rich soil. 

Tricosanthes angtttno, common Snake-gourd, B.M. 
72S, a firame annual from China,' flowering in May and 
June. 

T. cucumerinoy oucnmber^like Kuike-gourd, a frame 
annual from the East Indies, flowering in June and July, 
and succeeded by cucumber-like fruit 

These plants thrive best when treated like the common 
Cucumber. 

CucuasiTA aurantia, and Citrtdlusy and CucuMis of 
its various species, though frame plants, belong more 
properly to culinary than ornamental gardening. 

LOASE^. 

Bartonia ornatoy B.M. 1487, and nudoj are biennials 
from Missouri, flowering from July to September: they 
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grow in any li^ rich soil, and are incnMed by cuttiiigs 

or seeds. 

Mbntsbua cKgoiperma, B.'i/LlJWf aperanialixom 
T^niwana, flowering in May and June; growing in 
loamy aoS^ and increaaed as are other perennials. 



ONAGRAREiEL 

CEnothera noctuma andvittosoj Cape biennials which 
flower from April to June. 

CE. rosea^ B. M. 347» a perennial from Peru, which 
flowers from May to August 

These are showy plants, of easy culture in sandy 
loam, and increased by seeds, cuttings, or dividing the 
root 

Oaura mutabilisj B« M. S88, a frame biennial from 
South America, which flowers in July and August, and 
is easily cultivated and increased in light soO. 

Epilobium viUosum^ a Cape perennial, flowering in 
July and August, of easy culture, and increased in any 
loamy sandy soil 

Haloragis Cercodioj a New Zealand shrub, flowering 
from April to September. 

JussiEUA grandifloroy a perennial from Carolina, 
flowering from July to October, and growing in sandy 
loam. 

MoNTiNiA catyqph/Uacea is a Cape shrub flowering 
in July : it grows in sandy loam, and is readily increased 
by cuttings beginning to ripen. 



FICOIDEJE. 
Glimus loloidesy an annual from the South of Europe, 
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which Hiay be raised on heat in any Ught soil : it flowers 
in July and seeds freely. 

TxTaAQONiA eapansoj crystaUinojJruticosaf decumbens^ 
tOrapteriSf gpicmta^ herbaceoj andarAi'iia^dvare Cape shrubs 
and herbs of no beauty: the first species, anativeof New 
Zealand, is cultivated as a Spinage : all of them are suc- 
culent in their leaves, grow in sandy soil, and are in- 
creased by cuttings or seeds with the greatest ease. 

Of the genus Mesembryanthemum there are nearly a 
hundred species in addition to those we have given be- 
low; but as few of these have found their way into the 
commercial gardens of this country, we have preferred 
a selection of those which may be purchased at the prin- 
cipal nurseries. Whoever wishes to see the finest col- 
lection of this fiunily of plants in Europe, must visit the 
gardens of the Prince Salm-Dyck near Anhalt From 
the Hortus Dyckensis we have selected some of the 
following names as preferable to those in common use 
here. 



MeSZMBRY ANTHEM U Jf 


Mesekbryanthemvm 


eordifoHwn 


liBvigtihan 


Umpidum 


tUndmUum 


AiUmu 


pugioniforme 


anatomeum 


dongaiiim 


tortuoium 


ct^iiatum 


variant 


dhersifoUum 


eapantum 


cormculatum 


humfwum 


tricoiorwn 


TripoUum 


adnacifarme 


seMt&JhrtttR 


rubnhcinctum 


kmceolatum 


dimkUatmn 


hremm 




dubium 


eramfoUum 


pubetcens 


vireteetu 


pervinde 


filamentonun 


edule 


tpectabile 


tubulalum 


auatrale 
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Mbsbhbktanthbmvm 


Mbsbmbbtantvkmvm 


contpmmm 


Jbiciforme 


nMeaule 


pukheOum 


ierrulatwn 


nttCTOpmfUum 


9anmeiUonm 


deUmdm 


gkmceieenM 


dMJMOMff 


mfnimm 


fBttftCW/lMW 


CjfimdrieMm 


MttCrOMalllM 


quadrifiAan 


fakatum 


bibraeteatum 


COt^dfiWM 


wurnOum 


9tipidaeevm 


bifidum 


Hauwrtm 


eompaetmn 


macukdum 


teretffoUim 


JdrteUim 


tenthttcuhuH 


emargm&hm 


obeordettum 


iem^folhm 


truneateUum 


verdeohr 


fibuSfbrme 


deflewum 


nucy^orme 


jndoeruknium 


ieittaUare 


florVnandmn 


jEmiM 


eekmaJtum 


o6liiniM 


AtnuhMi 


v^v^VflwVV^w %^w wW^^f 


wteJUgerma 


M&tilBtfiim 


HrUstum 


beUUHfiarum 


Mtphkm 


aeutmm 


wActUki 


pU^ormt 


pohfrniktm 


moniSfbrme 


retroJUxwrn 


digitaimn 


tcobruM 

^%^W^^W W99WW 


robuttum 


barbaium 


hOeo-nrkle 


iubglabanm 


eneUkm 


brenffidhm 


gtobonun 


IJpMtOfflMI 


diforme 


tUwfiOTUM 


heteropkyBym 


eathiatm 


§emicylmdrUum 


mtgtdkiM 


glomeraium 


iub€nmm 


mutabUe 


tplendeM 


htelttudtM 


9pttt^0nBH 


marghuium 


Jlesuotmn 


tphotum 


grotttiM 


decumb€nM 


mkfwUkon 
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Ml 






IVM 



MBftEMBRTANTflVMOM 



fu^gUOwm 



vifgvUMi 






«piii(/bm« 

l(IC0f*MM 



lofiim 

4loli6rg^bfiiir 

5ieolf>rtMi 






OllfJMWW^"tff^9MKMI 



HeStaOMdef 
glabfwm 






tig'tduM 

viride 

teneBum 

p&nijiorym 

gttmituUwKii 

trnmidithm 

muUiJIonm 
fwfiaOmm 
wnemaium 
perfoirnhm 



vagmaium 
uHprictKhun 

denHeuiaimn 



fWH MW IH 

/eBnum 



it culture of MesmbryatUhemum is of the easiest 
I, and has been already detailed in describing a few 
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select ^>ecMi Sir a choice assortment in a small gnen- 
house, Part I. p. 106. 

AisooM canariense, A. R. dOl, gUnaida^ hispaniemn^ 
and lanceokthmf are Ci^ and South of Europe suocn- 
lents of no beauty and of the easiest possiMe culture. 

Rbaumvuia hfperie^idesj a frame shrub from 9jrria» 
flowering from July to October, whidi grows ia sandy 
sml, and is increased by cutdngs in the samf seiL 
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SEMPEEVIVE^ 

LAROCHEAyoZco/o, coccineu, B. M. 495, cymasa^JUnKfp 
and odaratissmOf A. R. 96, Cape Soccukats whid) gifow 
iQ sandy soil or Ume rubbislv requiring little waAer and 
propagating freely by cuttings, whidi alter bei^g taken 
off and prepared should be kft a day to dry «fi their 
wooads before being planted* 



Cr^ssvla 


Ci 


RASS9LA 


rarnqta 




punctata 


CI^OI^MMlWy 


B.M.d64 


WOfginamB 


iettvgona 




«MrMs<« 


laeUa, B.M. 


1771, B.C. 735 


aUtraia, B. M. 1940 


•cobra 




obvaOaia 


peOueida 




tiiirfirrilt 


cardata, B.C. 369 


tomeniOM 


moidltffs 




Cdi^Moa 


^is»r« 




gumfitfn 


wetrtjfkgn 




^MnUgru 


esptaua 




eentwraidec^ B.M. 1765 


pmfoSata 




tScMoma 


moAf 




ghmcfmim 


aeuH/oHa 


• 


iikakim 


9Uuma 




^>l^gjf^f/^ 


emqfq 




tpatta 


umhUata, B. C. 5d4 


dtjfkaa 


^sAmiiMrtt 




MMMbiv B Jt 390, BiC. 4a» 


imfirifotm 




cocchta, B.M. 495, B.C. 4tt^ 
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The culture of this tribe of Succulents has been al- 
ready given at length, Part I. p. 105. 
, Skptas capemisy A. R. 99, globiferoy B. M. 1472, and 
umbeUa^ are Ci^ perennial succulents, which may be 
treated as Larochea* 

. CoTTLEDOV ofiUoiIa/a, ooatOy B. M. 521, fManga^ ra^ 
momsinuzj /ascicutaris^ hemispluericay spuria^ and cdespt" 
tosOf are Cape succulents of little beauty. See Part I. 
p. 105. 

SsDUM divaricaiumf spinosunij and nudum^ are succu- 
lents of the easiest culture, but without being worth culti- 
vating. 

Semfsrvivum arboreumj B. R. 99, and S. a. variegw- 
tumy are curious little succulent trees, both of which may 
be admitted in a select green-house. When they flower 
it is from December to March. 

S. eanariensej gMinosum^ B. R. 278, B. M. 1963, 
glanduhsum^ cUiaium, B. M. 1978, tortuosuMi B. M. 296, 
sUUahanj qfricaman^ dodrantdley and monanthoSf B. M. 
93, are succulents from Madeira, Teneriffe, and other 
islands, of the easiest culture. 

PORTULACE^. 

PoRTULACARiA ofro^ African Purslane-tree, a hand- 
some little succulent tree with a reddish-tinged bark. It 
is of the easiest culture in sandy loam, or lime rubbish 
and a little leaf-mould. 

LiMEUM i^ricanum^ a Cape perennial, a succulent- 
leaved plant of easy culture. 

Anacampseros rotundsfoUoj B. C. 591, aracknoideSf 
B« M. 1368, rubenSjJSamentosOj B. M. 1367, and lanceo^ 
latOy are Ci^ succulents of no beauty, but of the easiest 
culture. 
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These plants may be propagated by leaves. Take 
them o£P when full grown and hardened a litde, and with 
the whole of their petioles, then let them dry a few days 
to heel the wound; after that plant them up to the base of 
the leaf in sandy soil, and they will root and shoot out 
young plants from the lower end of the petiole. 

CACTE^ 

Cactus JtageUiformis^ B. M. 1?» a creeping succulent 
from Peru, without leaves, but with fine deep red flowers. 

C. Opuntioj Indian Fig, B« M. 1577, a prickly succu- 
lent from the South of Europe, which has no beauty in 
its flowers, but produces a fruit sometimes eaten by con- 
noisseurs. 

These plants are of the easiest culture in dry rich soil. 

Hydrangea hortensisy B. M. 488, a frame under- 
shrub from China which produces very showy flowers 
from April to October. It requires a light rich soil, large 
pots, to be ofl^n shifl;ed and parted, and abundance of 
water when in a growing state. 

H. querctfblioy B. M. 975, a frame shrub from Florida, 
of much less beauty than the other, but requiring similar 
treatment to cause it to flower freely. 

SAXIFRAGEJE. 

Saxifraga sarmentosoy B. M. 92, is a perennial, with 
succttlentleaves and very productive of red stolones, from 
China: it grows in sandy soil, and its stolones and plant- 
lets hang down from the pot in a singular and pleasing 
manner. It flowers in June and July, and is very hardy; 

There a number of firame plants which belong to this 
genus, but they are chiefly natives of Britain and Switzer- 

(0 
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land) and are in correct language frame Alpines. Tbey 
do not therefore belong to the green-house. 

TiABEiXA bitematOj a frame perennial from Gurolina^ 
iRfhich flowers in May and June» and grows readily in 
loam with a little peat 



CUNONIACE^. 

CuNONiA capensis, a Cape shrub. 
Callicoma serratifolia^ A. R. 556^ a shrub from 
New South Wales, flowering in May and June. 

ARALIACEiE. 

CussoNiA tkyrsiflcra and spicatOj Cape shrubs, which 
have not yet flow^^ in this country. 

CAPRIFOLE^. 

' LoNicERA sempervirens minoTj B.R. 556, B.M. 1753. 

L.Jav(h B. M. 1318, B. C. 338. 

L. japonica, B. R. 70. 

YfJUsuosoj B.R.712. 

The two first of these are American, and the two last 
Chinese, twining frame shrubs, of great beauty and 
fragrance, grown in loam and peat, and increased by 
cuttings. 

Viburnum rugosunij B. R. 376, B.M. 2082, a Canary 
evergreen shrub, of great beauty and easy culture in 
loam and peat. 

UMBELLIFERE^. 

Hydrocottle asiatictty repandoj and villosa^ are per- 
ennials from the Cape and North America, of common 
culture. 
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Bdpleurum $carxomr€efotimn and nadum ai^ Ob^ 
perennials of no beauty, but of the easiest culture. 

B. e&riaeetmj Jrntiencens^ eaneseensy spirumm^ and 
diffbrme^ are South of Europe and African shrubs of no 
beauty, but of easy culture ill sandy loam. 

CoNiuM rigens and qfiricanum are perennials, Cape 
Hendock's ugly plants, as easily grown as the conunon 
weeds of that name. 

Selinum decipiem is a low Madeira shrub of no 
b^toty, but of easy cultbre. 

Pbuc£daku]A[ aureunty a biennial from the Canaries, 
of the usual culture. 

GitiTHBfUM' latyUiumj Canary Samphire, a biennial, 
which grows in sand and lime rubbish, and is increased 
by'seeds^ or cuttings. 

BuBON macedanicumf Oalbanum, lavigatum and gt/m- 
miferumj are ugly plants from Greece and the Cape : 
they are grown in sandy soO, and increased by seeds and 
sometimes by division of the root B. Galbanum affords 
the gum of that name by inspissating the juice of the root 

Hermas depauperata and gigantea are Cape peren- 
nials of the usual culture. 

Arctopus eckifuUuSf a Cape perennial which may be 
classed with Hermas. 

CORYMBIFERE^. 

LiATRia odai^aiissimaj A.R. 638, a Carolina pertonial, 
of the usual cuhore in loamy soiL 

MiKANiA scandensj a climbifig perennial from North 
America, of the easiest culture. 

EuPAiroRiUM urtiaefbliuMy a frame perennial from 
North America of no beauty. 

AoRRATUM ccelestinumj B. M. 1730, B. C. 623, a Idw 
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Uue flowering shrub of little beauty and the eaaiest 

culture. 

Stevia salici/bliaj a frame perauual from Mexico, 

an ugly plant, which grows in loam and peat. 

Cephalophora glauca^ a frame perennial from Chili, 
of the usual culture. 

Hymenopappus tenuifoliusy a fitune biennial from 
Louisiana, of the usual culture. 

Melakanthera hastatOj and hastata pandurata^ 
perennials from North America which grow in loam 
and peat, and are increased by cuttings or dividing at 
the root: their leaves are their only recommendation. 

Marshallia lancedata and lattfcUoy frame perennials 
from Carolina, of common culture. 

BiDENs heterophfiloj a perennial from Mexico, of 
common culture in sandy loam. 

Cacalia papillaris. 

C. Anteuphorbium. 

C. Kleinia. 

C. Ficoides. 

C. camosa. 

C. repens. 

C. Hawnihi. 

C. artiadata. 

C. tamentosa* 

C. appendiadata. 

C. scandens. 

These are low spongy succulents with yellow flowers, 
by no means desirable for the green-house. They may 
be treated like other succulents. 

Piqueria trinervioy a Mexican perennial of no 
beauty. 

Chrysocoma comaurea^ B. M. 1972. 

C. cemua. 



• t 
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Chrysocoma ciliaris. 

C. scabra. 

C. denticuUtta. 

Ugly yeliow-flowering chamomile-like undershrubs, 
easily grown and increased in sandy soiL 

Tarchonanthus camphoratusj B.C. 382, a low spongy 
Ci^ shrub of no beau^; it grows in sandy loam, and 
is readily increased by cuttings. 

HuMEA elegans, a biennial from New South Wales, 
of some beauty, and of the usual culture. 

IxoDiA achiltigoidesj B. M. 1534, a low shrub from 
New Holland, of the usual culture. 

Athanasia capitata. 

A. pubescens. 

A. detUata. 

A. trifitrcata. 

A. virgaUu 

A. tCMentosa* 

A* JUifbrmii. 

A. crithmifblia. 

A. patviflora. 

A. pecHnaia. 

Low spongy Cape shrubs of easy culture in sandy 
loam. 

Balsamita ageratifoUoy a low spongy shrub fit>m 
Candia, which grows in sandy loam, and is increased 
by cuttings in the same soiL 

Tanacbtum linifcUum and stsffruticasum^ low spongy 
shrubby Tansy phints from the Cape, of the easiest 
culture in lig^t soiL 

Artemisia Judaica^ mlentinoj subcanescens^ tenuis 
filia^ argefUeoj pabnaia, chanutmifbUoj and indkoj arc 
frune and green-house spongy shrubs and half herbs, 
of no beauty, and growing in light soil. 
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Gnaphalium eximiumj A. B. 654. 

G« crtspum* 

G. arboreum. 

G. grandffloremj A. R. 489. 

G. frtdicans, B. M. 1802. 

G. CMge^^ion, B. R. 243. 

G. patnlum. 

G. discolorum. 

G. cephalotes. 

G. Jastigiatunu 

G. miUefiorum. 

G. diosnuefoltum, 

G. ericoidesj B. M. 435. 

G. teretifolia. 

G. ignescens. 

G. crassiJUhun. 

G. maritimum. 

G. dasi/antkum. 

G. orientale. 

G. ryynostim. 

G. rutilans, 

G. ajnculattdm^ B. R. 240. 

G. odaratisdmunL 

G. fceiidum^ B. M. 1987. 

G* heliatUAemifolium. 

G. squarrosum. 

G. purpureum. 

G. declinaium. 

G. glomeraium. 

These are low spongy white-leaved imdershvuhs, 
chiefly from the Cape, and valued fpr the durability of 
their flowers after being gathered. They grow in sandy 
peat, and are increased by cuttings gaoernily in the some 
soil, or with an additional quantity of sand. 
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I Elichrysum vestitwn. 

K spirale^ A. R. 262. 
'. K spechsissimumj A. R. 51. 

£• dealbatum. 

^ Jii^dum^ B. M. 414. 
I E. variegatum, 

E. proltferumj B. R. 21, B. C. 8. 

EL canescenSf B. M. 420. 
I K argerUeum, 

£• Tctortum* 

K kumtlef A.R. Cic 

E. sesamoidesy B. M. 425. 

E* fasciadatum^ A. R. 242. 

K o/^MR, A. R. 279. 

E; — — Tubrum^ A. R. 650. 

EL rigidum, A. R. S87. 

E. ericoides* 

E. Stahdinaj A.R.428. 

E. fragransy A. R. C. ic. 

E. herbaceumj A. R. 487* 

K panictdatam. 

This is a handsome fiimily of plants intennediate 
between shrubs and herbs. They have mostly white 
hairy or woolly leaves, and thdr flowers are exceedingly 
brilHant, generally yellow and orange, and preserve 
their colours a long time in a dried state. Thqr grow in 
sandy peat, the pots being well drained and not over* 
large. Cuttings root in sand on heat, but uncovered, as 
the confinement of a bell is apt to damp off the leaves. 
They are almost all Ci^ plants, a d flower at various 
periods, but chiefly from May to August 

Baccharis angusHJblioy ivafbUa and neriifblia^ Ame- 
rican and a Cape undershrub of similar habits to EKchty- 
suMj and requirbg similar treatment They are of no 
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bean^, and only curious on account .of their' white 
wooll J leaves. 

CoNYZA camphorat€u 

C. Candida. 

C. verbascifblia. 

C. hirsuta. 

C. GauanL 

C« Jixtida. 

C. sordida* 

C. saxatilis. 

C. rupestris. 

C. sericea. 

C. imdoides. 

C. incisa* 

C* virgata. 

C. rt^oso. 

Low spongy whitish shrubs from different parts of the 
South of Europe, Africa, and America, of no beanty. 
They grow in loam and peat, and yoimg cuttings root in 
sand under a bell-glass. 

Erioeeon glaucuntj B. R. 10, a low spongy shrub 
which flowers great part of the year, but has litde else 
to recommend it. It grows fi^y in loam and peal^ and 
cuttings root readily under a hand-glass. 

TvBSiLAGO Jragransj B.M. 1388, a frame perennial 
from Italy, valued for its fi'agrance. It grows in any 
soil, and increases itself like the conmion 
One plant will perfume a whole green-house* 

Senecio recUnahiS. 

S. purpureus. 

S. ertdfescens. 

S. divaricatus. 

S. anerascens, 

Sb hastatus* 
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Sbnecio venusius. 

S. elegans* 

S. fori plenoj B. M. 238. 

S. specioiUSf B* R. 41. 

S. rosmarinifolius. 

S. asper. 

S. rigescens. 

S. lanceus. 

S. longtfolius. 

& halimyblius. 

S. Uicifolius. 

S. rigidus* 

These are low spongy shrubs, pereniuak or aantuds, 
mostly from the Cape, and generally flowering late in 
the season. None of them deserve a place in the green- 
house^ excq[>ting S. pitrpurcusj cinerascensj eligans^ and 
speciomSf which have brilliant-petalled red, blue or 
purple flowers, and S. cleans plena flowers all the year. 
They grow in loam and peat, and cuttings root with the 
greatest ease in sandy soil uncovered. 

. AsTBR reflexusj B. M. 884. 

A. tomento&u^ A.R.6K 

A. uriceus* 

A* CjfmbalariiB* 

A. lyrahis^ B. M. 1509. 

As argophgUiiSy B. M. 1563. 

A. angustt/blius. 

A. xfiUoais. 

A. cbtmsaius. 

A. JruUadoms. 

A. JUifolius* 

A. Undlusj B. M. 33. 

These are plants with similar habits to Senecio ; few 
of them are of any beauty, and all of them are easily 
grown in loam and peat, and rooted in sandy soil un- 
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coverecL They are mosdy from the Cape^ andflower late 
in the season* 
Cineraria gelifblia. 
C pamflora. 
C. auritoj B. M. 1786. 
C. lactea. 
' C. cruentOj B. M. 406. 
C hybrida. 
C pcpultfolia* 
C* lobaia. 
C. mdhkrfolia. 
C. petasUes^ B. M. 1536. 
C Moriiinuu 
C. linifMa. 
C. hunifiueu 
C* vtscofo* 

C teno^ B. M. 53. 
C. amelhideSi B. M. 249. 

These are spongy undershrubs and herbs nearly allied 
to Aster in habit, and of the same culture and propa- 
gation. C. cruenta has very dark purple leaves. C amel- 
hides and auriia have purple flowers ; and as plants of 
similar colours are generally scarce, they may be ad- 
mitted : but few of the others deserve a place in a select 
green-house. 

Inula viscosoj a perennial from the South of Eairop^ 
of no beauty, and of the easiest culture. 
Grindeua gbainosoj B. R. 187. 
O. ifttiioidesj B. M. 248. 
G. squarrosoj B. M. 1706. 

These are spongy shrubs, and the last a perennial, 
which grow in any light rich soil, and are increased by 
cuttings or seeds. 

PoDOLEPis rugata and acuminata, B. M. 956. New 
Holland perennials of common culture. 
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XiMEKESiA encdioideSf a Mexican biennial of com- 
mon culture in light rich soil. 

HcTLENiuM quadriderUatumj a frame perennial from 
Lonisiana, of no beauty, and of the easiest culture. 

Tagetes lucidoj B. M. 740, an American sweet- 
seented perennial, which flowers from July to November: 
it grows in sandy loam, and is increased as other per- 
ennials are. 

Leysera gnaphalodes^ and squarrosa^ Cape under- 
shrubs, of no beauty and easy culture. 

Chrysanthemum pinnatifidum^ a Madeira shrub of 
the easiest culture. 

PifrHkrumfcsnieulaceuinj B. M. 272. 

P. crithmifolium. 

P. anethifalium. 

V.Jrutescens. 

9. cmwiopyiMum. 

P. grandiflorum. 

P. sptciosum^ 

Low spoi^ ugly shrubs from Teneriffe and the Ca- 
naries, of the easiest culture and propagation. 

Matricaria capensisy a Cape biennial of the most 
simple treatment and without beauty. 

LiDBECKiA pectinaiOf a Cape shrub, flowering in 
May and June, and valued for its silvery leaves. It is 
of the easiest culture in light rich soil. 
' CoTULA coronapifoUoy a Cape annual of the easiest 
culture. 

AfUhemis globosaj a perennial from the South of Eu- 
rope. 

A. ariemisiafoliaj a Chinese perennial, of whose nume- 
rous and beautiful varieties, and culture in pots and the 
green-kouse, we have already treated (P. I. page 126). 
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Achillea agt/pHacoj s Levant perennial (rf'tfae easiest 
culture. 

Amsllus Lychnitis^ a hardy undershrub fiom the 
Gipci of no beaufyi but easily cultivated and increased 
in sandy loam. 

Vebbssfna alat€L^ B. M. 1716> and serraioy South 
American perenniab of no beauty, and theeasiest culture. 

Zaluzakia trUobaj a frame perennial from Mexico, 
of the usual culture. 

'RjJVBTVLAiMVuJrutescenSj arborescens^ sericeum^ B.M. 
ISM, and maritimuMy are spongy plants between shrubs 
and herbs, of little elegance and easily cultivated* 

Helianthus dentatus, a Mexican perennial, of no 
merit but fiu»lity of cultivation. 

RuDBECKiA UmgatOj a frame perennial from Caro- 
lina, ugly, and of easy culture. 

CosBfEA/«^a,B. M. 1689, andbipintuUa^ B.M. 1SS5, 
Mexican herbs of easy culture. 

CoBXOvsi% fertiUefcliay B. M. 2059, a frame Mexican 
perennial of the easiest culture. 

OsHiTES camphorinay a low spongy shrub from the 
Cqpe, which smells like camphor. It grows and in- 
creases as freely as any plants of this Order. 

PALLASikhalimifoliot al^eruvian shrubof easy culture. 

Sclerocarpus n^ricanusy an annual from Guinea, 
ugly, and easy of culture. 

CuLLUMiA ciliariSf B. M. 2059, B. C. 502, setoga, 
and squarrosoy low Cape shrubs, spongy-wooded, like all 
the Corymbifereay and of the easiest culture. 

Berckheta tynaroidesy cbaoatOy tncanoj cuneatOy pal- 
matOj grandifloroy B. M. 1844, un^lora and certmoj 
Cape shrubs of common culture in loam and peat. 

DiDELTA camosum and spinosumy Cape shrubs, spongy, 
and which may be treated like Berckheya. 
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GoRTERiA personatOf a Cape annual of no beanty 
and easy culture. 

Gazania rigetUf B. M. 90, pavania^ B. R. $&f and 
sybulatOj Cape perennials of common culture* 

Arctothxca repensj a Cape perennial of the easiest 
culture. 

Sphenooyne critkmi/bliaj scariosa^ abroianffiJiOf 
derUatOf and odarata^ Cape shrubs, spongy, and easUy 
cultivated and increased. 

Centaurea h/ssopifbUoj intj/bacea^ cineraria^ ragUf 
sinOf B. M. 494, argenteoj sempervirens^ canariensisp 
feroxi and (ggypHaca^ 

Spongy shrubs and perennials, chiefly firame plants, 
and all of easy culture in sandy loam, and increased by 
cuttings in the same soil uncovered. 

Alcina perfijliaia^ a Mexican annual of the easiest 
culture in any rich light soiL 

Calendula grammifbliaj B. R. 289. 

a Tragusj B. M. 408. 

C. faccidop B. R. 28. 

C. viscosoj A. R. 412. 

C denkUOy A. R. C. ic 

C. apposUifblia. 

CJhiticouu 

C chrysanthemifbliaf B. R. 40. 

C. arbarescens. 

These are very low spongy Cape shrubs, but of consi- 
derable beauty: they grow in loam and peat, mostly 
flower in May, and are increased by cuttings of ripened 
wood without being covered or placed on heat 

Arctotis acaidiSf B. R. 122. 

A. tricolor^ B. R. 131. 

A. undukUa. 

A. grandi/hra. 
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Arctotis glaueopl^llm. 

A. plantaginea. 

A* orgettieii* 

A. rosea. 

A. decwmbens* 

A. angustifolia* 

fL.Jlaccida. 

Km decurrefu* 

A* melanocida. 

A* rej^ns^ 

A* auricukUa. 

K^fastuosa. 
'A^spimilouh 

A. maculatih B. R. 190. 

A* asperOf B* R* S4k 

A» oKToofay B* R« di^» 

A. biccior. 

These are Cape perenniak) and V€ry Itiw spongy 
shrubsy some of them of considerable beau^, l^ey are 
all treated as Calendula* 

OSTEOSPERMUM SptflOSUm. 

O. qnnescens. 

O. ptsiferumy B. C. 470. 

O. monilifertm. 

O. ilicifolium. 

O. rigidunL 

O. aef«20MR. 

p. palygaUndes. 

These are low spongy shnibs, wbiehgrow weU inany 
light rich soil^ and cattings root fi^y mider a haoBKU 
glass. 

Othonna pinnata^ B. M. 768. 

O. pectinata, B. M. 306. 

O. Atkanasia, 
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Othonna abroianifiJia^ B. R. 108. 

O. retrqfracta. 

O. corcnopifolia. 

O.cheirifoliajB.R.266. 

O. crassifblia. 

O. denHcidata. 

O* heterophyllcu 

O. LingucL 

O^JUicavUs, 

O* bulbasa. 

O.perfdiata^ B. M. 1312. 

O.parxAfiara. 

O, ericoides. 

O. tenuissima. 

O. arborescens* 

O. cuctdioides. 

Low spongy Cape shrubs and perennial^ which magr 
be treated as Osteospermunu 

HippiA Jrutexensy B.M. 1855$ a low C^ie shnib^. 
which may be treated like Osieaspenmwu 

Gtmnostyles anthemifoUOf a South American an- 
nual which flowers from April to December : it grows 
in light rich soil^ and seeds fireely* 

Eriocephalus qfricanmy B. M. 8889 and racemtnMs^ 
low Gipe shrubsy of the usual culture of the C^mfwbi' 
ferete. 

Elephantopus caroUnianus and UmentowSf American 
perennials of the easiest culture. 

(EiO^UiL prdifera^ B.M. 16879 a low spongy shrub 
from the Cape» of the easiest culture. 

Stgbbb athiapica and cinerea^ spongy Cape shrubs of 
the usual culture. 

Cassina aurea^ a New Holland perennial of common 
culture. 
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Franseri A artemiuoides and ambroskridei^ low spongy 
South American shrubs of easy culture. 



RUBIACE^. 

Crucianella pubescens and maritima, the first a per- 
ennial from Candia, the other an undershrub of a 
herbaceous nature fix>m the South of Europe: they grow 
in sandy loam» and are easQy increased by cottings of 
the roots or shoots. 

RuBiA bicidOf Jruiicosa^ and angustifbUoj low shmbs 
of a herbaceous naturei which may be cultivated and in- 
creased like Cruciandla. 

BouvARDiA triph/Ua and versicohrj B. R. 245, Ame- 
rican shrubs of easy culture. 

ZiERA Smithiiy B. M. 1S95, a shrub from New South 
Walesi of easy culture in loam and peat, and cuttings root 
in the same soil with a little sand added, and covered 
with a hand-glass. 

MussiBNDA pubescensj B. M. 2099, a shrub fix>m 
China, of common culture. 

PiNCKNETA pubensj a frame shrub firom Oeoigia, of 
easy culture. 

Gardekia radicanSf B. R. 7S. 

G. TTttmbergiOj B. M. 1004. 

G. Rothmannia. 

G*fr)riday B. R. 449, and varieties. 

G. spinasa, 

China and Cape shrubs, beautiful plants ; and G. ro- 
dicans BnAflorida are very odoriferous and much in de- 
mand on that account. One plant of either will scent a 
whole room in the evening if ever so crowded. G. ^flo- 
rida is properly a stove plant, and indeed all the species 
require to be placed in the warmest part of the green- 
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house; but they flower best on a frame with a little n^oist 
heat Cuttings root in sand under a glass in bottom 
heat. 

Serissa foetida and Jlore pleno^ B. M. 361, a Japan 
shrub which grows in loam and peat ; and cuttings root 
readily in sand under a hand-glass. 

VxoEKiiLjbetidc^ a China shrub which may be treated 
as Serissa. 

Plocama penduloy a shrub from the Canaries of easy 
culture. 

« 

Phyllis Nobla^ a Canary shrub which may be treated 
like Serissa, 

Anthospermum athiopicum^ a Cape shrub of easy 
culture and propagation in loam and peat 

CYNAROCEPHALEiE. 

Cnicus Casaubanij qfer^ and diacatUhus^ ugly peren- 
nials from the South of Europe of common culture. 

Cynara horrida and glomerata^ Cape and Madeira 
artichokes of common culture. 

Stokesia (yanea^ a Carolina perennial, rather pretty, 
of common culture. 

SroBiEA pinnata, B. M. 1788, a Cape spongy shrub 
which flowers all the year : it grows in any rich light 
soil, and cutdngs root freely under a hand-glass. 

SriBHELiNA arbarescens and Chanuepense, shrubs from 
Candia of easy culture and hardy. 

Pteronia camphoratOj stricta^ JUxicatdiSj oppositifih 
lioj and scariosa^ Cape shrubs of little beauty which 
grow freely in loam and peat, and cuttings root under a 
hand-glass. 

SpHiERANTHUs ofricanus^ a Ciqpe shrub of easy culture 
in any light rich soil. 
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Centaueea hyssopifdia^ spinosa^ ragusina^ cineraria^ 
argenteoj sempervirens^ canariensisjferoxj and agyptiacoj 
perennials, chiefly frame plants, and some of them ap- 
proaching to undershrubs, of the easiest culture and 
pn^gation. 

DIPSACfi^. 

MoRiNA persicoj a perennial, from Persia, of theusual 

culture. 

ScABioSA rigidoj aUemudOj africana^ cretica and U/ratOj 
suffiruticose plants and herbs, from the Cape and the 
South of Europe, of common culture in light rich soil. 

GENTIANEiE. 

ExACUM viscosumj a biennial from the Canaries, of the 
easiest culture. 

ViUfARSiA lacunosa^ sarmefUosOy B. M. 1328,jpam£Z«- 
sifolia, B. M. 1029, and avatOj Cape, New Holland, 
and North American aquatics which require to be grown 
in water, the pots being placed only a few inches below 
the surface; the soil used may be peat and loam, and the 
plants are increased by dividing at the root or by seeds. 

LoQANiA lattfolia and Jloribundoj A. R. 520, New 
Holland shrubs, which thrive in sandy loam and pea^ 
and ripened cuttings root in sand under a hand-gkuak 

Cm-BLOisiAJasminoideSj B. R. 197, B..C. 27. 

C. lychnoides. 

C. linoidesj B. M. 511. 

C. bacctferOj B. M. 233. 

C. angustifoliOf B. M. 818. 

CJridescenSi B. M. 37. 

C. decussata^ B. M. 707. 
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These are spongy-wooded low Cape shrubs, pretty 
plants, with handsome flowers, but of short lives, and 
therefore require to be frequently renewed by cuttings. 
They grow in peat with a little loam, and cuttings in 
the same soil, under a bell-glass, root readily. 

Ebtthrjba maritima^ a perennial iBrom the South of 
Europe, of the usual culture in sandy loam. 

CICHORACE^. 

SoNCHus fruHcosttSy pinnatusy lavigatus^ hfratus^ and 
radicaius, low spongy shrubs from Madeira and the 
Canaries, of no beauty, and growing in any light soil ra- 
ther rich. 

Prenanthes spinosoj a frame undershrub from Bar- 
bary, of no beauty, but of the easiest culture. 

HiERACiVM Jruticosumj a Madeira undershrub of the 
easiest culture. 

Crepis rigens and JUifbrmisy a perennial and bien- 
nial fix>m the Azores and Madeira, which grow in light 
soil, and are readily increased. 

Akdryala cheirantht/bliOf pinnatifida^ crithmifolioj 
and ragustnOf perennials and biennials from Madeira 
and the Archipelago^ which grow in light loam, and 
cuttings root in the same soil under a hand-glass. 

CiCHORiUM qrinosumj a fi«me biennial from Candia, 
which grows in any light soiL 

CAMPANULACE^ 

LioHTFOOTiA oxycoccoides and subulata^ a Cape shrub 
and perennial, which grow in light loam, and are in- 
creased by cuttings in the same soil under a hand-glass. 

Campanula gracilis^ B. M. 691, peregrina^ B. M. 

(K) 2 
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12579 cemua capemU^ B. M. 782, mollisy B. M. ^(H, 
saxatUis^ laciniatOj aureoy B. R. 57yJhUicosaj prismaio-^ 
carpusj pentagoniOf B.R. B69 and perfoliata, shrubs, per- 
ennials, and annnals of the easiest culture in any light 
rich soiL 

RoELLA ctliatOj B. M. 378, squarrosa, decurrens and 
muscosOf a Ci^ shrub, annuals and a perennial of com- 
mon culture. 

FoYTEVMA piTmata^ a perennial irom Candia of com- 
mon culture in light soiL 

Trachelium diffiisumj a Cape undershrub, which 
may be treated as Phyteuma* 

Lobelia simplex. 

L. linearis. 

L. pinifolia, A. R. 240. 

L. unidenlatOj B. M. 1484. 

L. salicifolia, B. M. 1325. 

L. giganteoj B. M. 1325. 

L. beUidifolia. 

L. triquetra. 

L. secunda. 

L. alata. 

L,.Jidgens, A. R. 659, B. R. 165. 

L. splendensy B. R. 60. 

L. cardinalis^ B. M. 320. 

L. debilis. 

L. gracilis^ B. M. 741. 

L. minuta. 

L. Erinusj B. M. 901. 

L. erinoides, 

L. pubescens. 

L. bicoloTy B. M. 514. 

L. /t^^o, B. M. 1319. 

L. variifoHOf B. M. 1692. 

L. hirsuta. 
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Lobelia coronopifolia^ B. M. 644. 

L. ilicifoliay B. M. 1896. 

L. crenatcu 

lu Speculum^ B. M. 1499. 

These are chiefly Cape and American perennials, 
some of them with very showy flowers: they grow in 
light rich soil, and cuttings root with ease, covered by a 
hand-glass. The culture of the three frame species, 
L.julgensj splendensj and cardinalisj is the same as that 
of the Dahlia. 

Cyphia volubilis and bulbosoj Cape perennials, which 
grow in loam and peat^ and are increased by cuttings 
under a band-glass. 

Canarika campanula^ B. M. 444, B. C. 876, a per- 
ennial which grows in any light rich soil, and roots 
readily under a band-glass. 

MiCHAUxiA campanuloidesy B. M. 219, a biennial of 
the easiest culture. 

STYLIDE^ 

Stylidium gramnifoliunh B. R. 90, B. C. SSS^Jrtdi" 
cosumy B. C. 171, and scandens^ New Holland peren- 
nials and a shrub which grow in sandy loam and leaf- 
mould, and are increased by cuttings divided at the 
roots, or by seeds. 

RHODORACE^. 

Azalea indicoj B. M. 1480, B. C. 275, an Indian 
shrub of great beauty and fragrance, which grows in 
sandy turfy peat well drained, and requires a warm part 
of the green-house. 

Kalmia hirsutoj B. M. 138, a frame shrub from 
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North America, whidi grows in peat soil, and is best in- 
creased by layers. 

Rhododendron dauricum, B. M. 6S6, B. R. 194, 
B.C. 605, and R. ChamacUhtSf B.M. 488, frame shmbs 
from Siberia, which may be treated like Kalmieu 

Bejaria racemosoj a handsome shrab from Florida, 
which grows in peat soil, and is increased by cuttings in 
sand under a bdl on heat, or better by layers. 

ERICE^ 

Bljsria cricoid^ artiadata^ purpurea^ muscosa^- and 
ciliaris, heath-like Cape shrubs, which may be treated 
like Erica. 

Ctrilla caroUnianOy a Carolina shrub, which may 
be treated like Erica. 

Vaccinium meridionale^ m/rHfoUum^ nttidum, B. R. 
480, n. decwnbens^ B. M. 1550, and mfrsinifes^ low ever- 
green creeping American shrubs, which grow in peat 
soil, and are increased by cuttings of the tender tops, or 
by layers. 

Androbceda jafonica^ a J^wn shrub which may be 
treated like Vaccinium. 

Enkianthus quinquefloroj B. M. 1649, a China 
shrub of the culture of ^riica. 

Arbutus canariensisj B. M* 1577, and phiUyre^^jUOf 
shrubs from Canary and Peru, which grow in peat soil, 
and are best increased by layers. 

Clethra arboreoj B.M. 1057, and a. minoTy low trees 
from Madeira, to be treated as Arbutus. 

HuDSONiA ericoidesy a frame shrub from America, 
which may be treated like Erica. 

Empetrum albums a Portugal heath-like shrub, to be 
treated as Erica. 
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The Erica family are almost as numerous as the Ge- 
raniaceay and like them they admit of interminable in- 
crease and variety, by the produ<^on of seed-bearing 
mules. It is supposed by several of the best informed 
botanists, that many of what we call species have been so 
originated by nature in the heathery surfiices of the C^>e; 
and it is certain that a number have been so produced in 
the green-houses about London. From these, as given 
in the Catalogues of Lee, Andrews, Cormack, Page, 
Donn, Sweet, and others, we might have greatly in- 
creased our list ; but we prefer a selection, and have re- 
jected some names because the plants no longer exist; 
others, because we consider them as only varieties; and 
some, as not to be purchased at the public nurseries. 

Ebica Ebioa 

Sebana, A. H. vol. 1. B. C. 23. Brunoidei. 



Juxfiiroia, A. H. vol. 1. 
manadelpha, B. M. 1370. 
fomcularig, A. H. vol. J . 
Bankitt, lb. vol. 1. 
leucantkera, 
toecijhra, lb. vol. 1. 
PeUveriana. 

m 

PhikenetioHa, lb. vol. J . 
penkU&Jlartu 
penieittata, lb. voL 2. 



witbeOata, A. H. vol. 2. 
lat^oSa, lb. vol. 2. 
nudyiora, 
camea, B. M. 1 1. 
mediierranea, lb. 471* 
muUiflora, A. H. vol. 2. 
geSda, lb. vol. 2. B. C. 699. 
^Btcolor, lb. vol. 1. 
coceinea, lb. voL 2. 
grmdijlora, B.M.189. B.C.498. 



mekutama, lb. vol 1. B. C. 333. cruenta, A. H. vol. i. 



JjexHOM, A. H. voL J . 
imbrkatOp lb. vol. 2. 
otOoM^ lb. vol. 3. 
Mflnj/loniy lb. vol. 1. 
tiar€Bfion, lb. vol. 3. 
vtfgtmg. 

fioXba. 
ipHMMOy B. C. 666. 
M^srifl. 



vertkiUata, lb. vol. 1. B. C. 146. 
ignMcem, lb. voL 2. 
eySmhrka, lb. C. ic. 
eurvyiora, lb. vol. 1. 
coupkua, lb. voL 2. 
tplendem* 

Ewenma, lb. vol. 2. 
9peeh9a, lb. vol. 2. B. C. 676. 
ma m mo M, A.H. vol.1. B.C.126. 
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EftlCA 

elavafloru, A. H. vol. 2. 
Patenom, lb. vol. 1. 
faseicularit, lb. vol. 1 . 
pertpicua. 

glmtea, B. M. 580. 

trijiora. 

venicohr, A.H. vol 1. B.C. 208. 

flammea, A. H. vol. 2. 

proceru. 

squamosa, A. H. vol. 3. 

laehneafiora, lb. vol. 3. 

cerhUhoidet, B. M. 220. 

cottata, A. H. vol. 1. 

AUoniana, B. M. 429. B.C 144. 



Erica 

I roteih A.H. vol.2. 

§fu(gida, lb. vol. 2. 

^ eoccinea, lb. vol I. B. C. 55. 

m bitea, lb. vol. 1 . 
peOueida, lb. vol. 3. B. C. 276. 
terrmt^oiiOf lb. vol. 1. 
Sparrnunmi, lb. vol. 3. 
ArcherianOf lb vol. 2. 
Hibbertiana, lb. vol. 3. B. M. 

1758. 
MoMiom, B. M. 356. 
radiaia, A. H.vol. 1. 
rofeo, lb. vol. 2. 
princept, lb. vol. 2. 
tetragtma, lb. vol. 3. 



Lawtom, B. M. 1 720 B. C. 488. 6fanifa, lb. vol 3. 



Niveni, A. H. vol. 2. 

tMflara, lb. vol. 1. 

nmpft'ct/eora. 

spuria, lb. vol. 1. 

i^a, lb. vol. 3. 

tenuiflora, lb. vol. 3. * 

fiatuktflora, lb. vol. 3. 

<;i^j'afw, B. M. 966. B. C. 185. 

pyrokeflora. 

Hyacinthoidei, A. H. vol. 3. 

arUtata, A. H. vol. 3. B. C. 73. 

B. M. 1249. 
tricolor, A. H. vol. 3. 
— ariitaia minor, A. H. 
andrumedafiora, B. C . 52 1 . B. M. 

1250. 
wata, A. H. vol. 2. 
aeumimaiay lb. vol. 3. 
ktdda^ lb. vol. 2. 
veHUa. 

u alba, A.H. vol. 1. B.C.243. 

/3 incariiai*!, lb. vol. 2. 

y purpurea, Va. vol.1. B.C. 2 17. 



tratuparent, B. C. 1 77' 

Lifuknma, A.H. vol.2. B C.102. 

hngifolia, B. M. 706. 

coceinea, A. H. vol. 1. 

exiwrgenM, lb. vol. 1. 

prmgnoM, lb. C. ic. 

jofrntnt/foroy lb. vol. 1 . 

ferruginea, lb. vol. 3. 

vefdricoM, B M. 350. B. C.43 J . 

ampuUacca, B* M. 303. B. C 508. 

glandulota. 

erubetcem, A. H. vol. 3. 

elaia, lb. vol. 2. 

purpurea, lb. vol. 2. B. C. 703. 

aurea, lb. vol. 2. 

pinea, 

Montonia, B. M. 1915. 

HaUeacaba, A. H. vol. 2. 

lanugmoia, lb. vol. 3. 

r<?forto, B. M. 362. 

m/oto. 

IffowMr, A. H. vol. 1. B. C.298. 

viridtM, lb. vol 2. B. C. 233. 
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Erica 
comosa 

a rubra. 

/3 atba. 
ardetu, B. R. 115. B. C.47. 
fdtida. 

giobosa, A. H. vol. 3. 
TetraU^e. 

fi alba. 
JUamentota, B. R. 6. B. C. 395. 
margaritacea, A. H. vul. 1. 
empetrifoUa, B. M.447. 
kUeralU, A. H. vol. 1. 
canetceru, lb. vol. 2. 
eriocephala. 



Ebica 
pyramidaUs, B. M.d66. B.C.319. 

propendetu, A. H. vol 2. B. C. 

63. B.M.2140. 

tartHflora. 

Solandri, A. H. vol. 2. 

empetroidet, lb. vol. 2. 

octttoy lb. vol. 2. 

Berg tana, lb. vol. 2. 

b0rbaia. lb. vol. 2. 

Mutcari, lb. vol. 1. 

Poyisrtfia. 

ciqvAiur/lora, B. C. 543. 

alberu, B M. 440. B. C. 95. 

ciUarU,h.MASL 



odorata, A.H. vol. 3. B.M. 1399. bUea, A. H. vol. 1. B.C. 64. 



B. C. 633. 
ThtinbergU, B. M. 1214.. B. C. 

277. 
exigua. 
paroifiora. 
/orWa, B.C. 234. 
nigrita, A.H. vol. 1. B. C. 34. 
baeemM, B. M. 358. 
oppodt^cMa, 
petiokta, lb. vol. 1. 
lasifoUa, lb. vol. 1. 
patens, lb. vol. 3. 
eanaSeuUaa, lb. vol. 3. 
Jiawi, lb. vol.2. B.M. 1815. 



ghUinoBO, 
ureeolaru. 
• flexieauUi, A. H. vol. 2. 
fagHgiata, lb. vol. 1. B.C. 207- 

B. M. 2064. 
cwbica, lb. vol. 1. 
echttjlora, lb. vol. 3. B.C. 364. 
viacaria, B. C. 726. 
formosa. 

» aiba. 

fi rubra, 
hirtyiora,B.M.48l. 
hUpkkUa, 
maileolarU. 



Biandfordiana, lb. vol. 3. B. M. cordata, A. H. vol. 3. 



1793. B.C. 115. 
cinerea. 

fialba, 
itrieiaf A. H. vol. 2. 
decora, lb. vol. 3. 
horizontaiU, lb. vol. 2. 



prhmdoidet, B.M. 1548. B.C. 

715. 
depreua, A. H. vol.2. 
auMtraUMf lb. vol. 3. 
pahutru, lb. vol. 2. B. C. 4. 
pukheUa,h.C.307. 



pkyMode*, B. M. 443. B.C. 223. cemua. 



obUqua, A. H. vol. 1. 

pihdifera. 

calerv^rfoSa. 



penduia. 

Lambertiana, A. H. vol. 2. 

rvbent, B. C. 557. 
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ElICA 

flosftofo, B. C. 477. 

braeteolark. 

hearmUa, A.H. C. ic. 

gm^kalodet, 

kmeeoiata, 

Broadkffona, lb. C. Ic. 

ctUyeukUa. 

emarginata, lb. C.ic. 

fimbrUOa, lb. C. ic. 

eephahiei, 

Caffra, lb. C.ic. B. C. 19<b 

Sadm, lb. C. ic. B. C. 96. 



ptetm^oSa. 
ineuiva, A. H. C.ic; 
paUem, lb. C. ic. 

vericukarU. 

citnkdfoUti, 

mirieukniM, 

toment08tL 

heUmUhemfoUa. 

glomfiora. 



kwandulerfoUa. 

eorydaU». 

axale^oUa. 

vemicijhra. 

hffigera, 

takup. 

eumuHJIora* 

gematctfoUa. 

periplocigfMt. 

hieohr. 

tkifmifoUa, A. H. vol. 2. 

retrojiexa. 

pkm^oUa, 

marifbSa, A. 11. toI. 1. 

pkyUeMet, 

noparia. 



Bbica 
campamlata, B.C. 184. 
eon^ertth A* H. toI. 2. 
mcMiMa. 

ftffitfffi, A.H.T0I.2. 
vMdipwrpurea, 
Ttgemunont, 
imbeciUa. 

graeiHt, L..T. 
graeUit, B. C. 244. 



ramentae e a, A. H. voL 1. B. C. 

446. 
9trigoia. 

raeemifiBra, A. H. toL S. 
penohUa, B. M. 342. 
panieulaia, 

OTOOTMm 

/Sifylota. 
pubeteenM, B. M. 480. B. C. 167. 
abntUhoidet, 
tetacea, A. H. vol. 1. 
fragrmu, lb. vol. 2. B. M. 2181. 

B.C.288. 
' hffmopffoUik 
puhnnybrmii. 
braehlaBt, 
fe9ta. 



borbonUBflora, 
faUttx. 

doSffimmu. 
teeptrffwrmU. 
Swamfomana, A. H. C. io. 
Saitubunfona, lb. C. io. 
tM9ehata, lb. C. ic. B. C. 614. 
magmfiea, lb. C. ic 
Shamiam, lb. C. ic. B. C. 168. 
rug09a, lb. C. ic. 
limtOy lb. C. ic. 
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Bkica 


Ernie A 


Mtfida, A. H. C. ic. 


cA&Miyi^forfl. 


sieeifbUa. 


veUtarU. 


axyeoccifoSa. 


eyrUUefiora. 


\ CnMT1UC€n9m 


fabriSM. 


eoarelata. 


iehgimfoSa. 


J^lgtUf. 


J^famdt, 


^Gvarieaia. 


9iagnaUi* 


9quarrosa, 


weeijlora. 


traguiifera. 


paOHftora, 


paoettaeflora. 


loKwa, 


fmnUa. 


nuUuu, 


hUervaUarU* 


jmmhom. 


fiMgwrtL 


euapidigen. 




moduta. 


turbintflora. 


tegttktfbSa. 


embothfUJMi. 


MoamafoUa. 


eapax. 


MhflOM. 


Uueha, 


twrgida. 


iBoU^flora. 


vuHfiua. 


koloierkea. 


wguamn^flora. 


brevifoUa. 


c£ria. 



The culture and management of this genus has been 
already given at length. 



d 



EFACRIDEJE. 

Andersonia sprengelioidesj B. M. 1645» B. C. 263, 
a New Holland shrub which grows in sandy loam and 
lea£-mould, and must be sparingly watered: young 
cuttings treated like those of Erica root freely. 

Epacris purpurasccnsy B. M« 844, B. C. 237. 

E. pukheUoj B. M. 1170, B. C. 194. 

E. grandifloroj B. M. 982, B. C. 21. 

E. cbhisifolioj B. C. 292, and exserta. 

Australasian shrubs of considerable beauty, and 
valuable as flowering early in spring: they grow in 
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rough, turfy, sandy peat soil, the pots frequently shifted, 
as the mass of roots round the insides of the pots is apt 
to be destroyed during the hot sunshine of summer. 
Young cuttings grow in sand under bell-glasses, and 
succeed best when put in in autumn or very early in 
spring. 

MoNOTOCA elliptica and lineata^ New Holland shrubs, 
which grow in sandy loam and peat well drained, and 
are increased by young cuttings in sand under a bell- 
glass. 

Leucopogon lanceclaiusj A. R. 287, ericaides, am" 
plexicatdis and juniperinusj B. C. 4479 shrubs from New 
South Wales, which may be treated like Monotoca. 

Stekanthera pinifolioy B. R. 218, B. C. 228, a 
beautiful plant, which may be treated like Epacris. 

AsTROLOMA humifiisum^ B. M. 14S9, a low bushy 
New Holland shrub, with scarlet flowers which come 
out from May to October : it grows in sandy loam and 
peat, and young cuttings root in sand under a bell. 

Styphelia longifolia^ B. R. 24. 

S. viridijhra^ A. R. 312. 

S. trifora^ B. M. 1297. 

S. tubt/lora. 

Beautiful New Holland shrubs, which flower from 
April to June, and may be treated as Astrolama. 

MYRSINE^. 

Ardisia excelsa and crenatq^ a Madeira tree and 
shrub, which grow in loamy soil, and are increased by 
half-ripened cuttings in sand under a hand-glass. 

Myrsine afiricana^ reiusa^ B. C. 409, samara^ and 
melanopheloSf Cape shrubs which grow in loam and 
peat, and cuttings root under cover in sand. 
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SAPOTEiE. 

SiDEROXYLON incrme^ a Cape shrub which may be 
treated like Ardisia* 

SsRSALisiA sericeoj a New Holland shrub of the 
same nature as Sideroaylon. 

EBENACEiE. 

RoYENA lucida, R. hirsuta. 

viUosa. angustifolid. 

pollens. ambigua. 

glabra. poh/andra. 

pubescens, B. R. 500. 
Cape shrubs of some beauty of foliage, which grow 
in loam and peat; and ripened cuttings root in sand 
under a hand-glass. 

VisKEA mocanera^ a shrub from the Canaries, which 
may be treated like Rcyena. 

HoPEA tinctoria, a Carolina shrub, very hardy, which 
grows freely in loam and peat, and cuttings strike root 
in the same soil. 

DiosPYRUS Kaktf a Japan shrub or low tree, which 
grows in light rich loam, and is increased by grafUng 
on any of the hardy species, or by ripened cuttings in 
sand. 

OLEINE^. 

LiousTRUM lucidunty the Wax-tree, a Chinese shrub 
which grows in sandy loam, and is readily increased by 
cuttings. 

Olea ewropea^ and several varieties; 

O. capensiSi B. R 6 IS. 
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Olea undulaia. 

O. verrucosa. 

O. americana, 

O. excekcu 

O. fragrans^ B. M. 1552. 

Evergreen shrubs with small white flowers, which 
grow in sandy loam, and increase freely by cuttings in 
die same soil. 

NoTEUEA longifidia and ligustrinoj New Holland 
shrubs, which grow in loam and peat, and are increased 
by cuttings in sand under a bell-glass. 

JASMINEiE. 

Jasmikum gracile^ A. R. 127, B. R. 606. 
J. glegueum. 
J« azoTtctonf B* R* 89* 
J. odoratissimumj B. M. 285. 
J. revolutunh B. R. 178, B.M. 17S1. 
J. grandi/lorumf B. R. 91. 

Oriental shrubs, climbers with fragrant flowers, whose 
culture has been already noticed (Part I. p. SS and 99). 

VERBENACE^. 

Stachttarpheta orubicoj a biennial from Panama, 
of easy culture in any light rich soiL 

Callicarpa atnericana^ an American shrub, which 
grows in loam and peat, and ripened cuttings root under 
a hand-glass. 

Selago corymhosoj canescenSf diffuM^ ooaia^ B* M. 
18^ jNMgigaloida^ spuria^ fasciadaU^ B. R. 184, and 
tucidoy Cape shrubs, which grow in loam and peat, and 
cuttings root in the same soil under a glass* 
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Hebenstreitia dentata^ B.M. 488, integrifblia^ 
A. R* 252, ciUata, spiccUoj crinoideSj and cordata^ are 
Cape ahrub^) an annual and perennial of eaqr culture in 
loam and peat, and young cuttings root in sandy loam 
under a hand-glass. 

Clebodendrum trichotomum and tamentosumj B. M. 
1518, shrubs from Japan and New South Wales, which 
grow in loam and peat, and young cuttings root in sandy 
loam under a hand-glass, on heat. 

VtTEX AgnuS'^MsHiSy a frame shrub from SicUy, and 
incisoj B. M. S64, a Chinese shrub^ both of which ^ow 
in light loamy soil, and cuttings root in sand under a 
glass. 

SpiELMANNiA qfricano^ B. R. 1899, a Cape shrub 
flowering from February to November, of no great 
beauty, but which grows in any light rich soU, and is 
increased by cuttings in the same soil covered with a 
hand-glass. 

Zapania nodifloroj an American shrub of the same 
culture as Spielmannicu 

Aloysia ciiriodora, B. M. S67, a lemon-scented 
deciduous shrub^ very hardy, and which may be in- 
creased by cuttings either of the young or old wood. 

Verbena AubleHoj R M. 308, B. R. 294, an Ame- 
rican biennial of the easiest culture. 

ASCLEPIADKffi. 

Perifloca lavigaUh a shrub from the Canaries, of 
the easiest culture in any light soiL 

Secamons n^ypHacOf a shrub fitmi Egypt, which 
grows in any light soil, and increases by cuttings in the 
same soiL 

MicROLOMA sag^UtUun^ a C^pe shrub which grows 
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in peat and loam, and cuttings root in sand under a 
beil-glass. 

Cynanchum obttAsifolium afid pilasumj B. R. Ill, 
Cape 'shrubs, handsome climbers, of the culture of 
Microlomcu 

Xtsmalobium undtdatumj a Cape shrub which may 
be treated like Microlama. 

GoMPHOCARPUS arbarescenSf crispus and Jruttcosus^ 
B. M. 1628, Cape shrubs to be treated as Microlonia. 

AscLEPiAS parviflora and linarioj perennials from 
North America of the easiest culture. 

Marsdenia suaveolens, B. R. 489, a shrub from New 
South Wales, of the easiest culture in loam and peat. 

APOCYNEiE. 

Arduinia bispinosoj B. C. 387, a neat little Cape 
shrub, which grows well in loam and peat, and cuttings 
root in sand under a bell-glass. 

Nerium Oleander and odorum^ B. R. 74, with their 
varieties, handsome-flowering shrubs, the culture of 
which has been already given. 

EcHiTEs dijffbrmisj a Carolina shrub of easy culture. 

BIGNONIACE^. 

CoBJEA scandenSf B. M. 851, a Mexican climber of 
rapid growth and great show, of easy culture in any light 
rich soil. It is best increased by seeds. 

BiGNONiA grandifioroj B. M. 19S8, B. R. 418, 
australisy B. M. 865, and carulea, climbing shrubs 
which grow in any light rich soil, and increase readily 
by cuttings. 

Penstemon campantdata^ B.M. 1878, a frame shrub 
from Mexico of the easiest culture. 
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Martynia proboscidean B. M. 1056, and hmgyhra^ 
an American and Cape annual of the usual culture. 

POLEMONIACEJE. 

Vestxa hfcioidesj B. R. 299, a Chili shrub of easy 
culture in loam and peat, and cuttings root freely under 
a bell-glass. 

Ipomopsis eleganSf a biennial from Carolina of the 
usual culture. 

CONVOLVULACEiE. 

CoKvoLvuLUs panfiifbUtis^ B. R. 222. 

C. canariensisj B. M. 1228. 

C. farinosus, 

C. st^haieosus^ B. R. 1S3. 

C Hetfiuinfii{B, 

C. erubescensy B. M. 1067. 

C^ bryoni<rfoLifi$j B. M. 943. 

C. saxatilis. 

C. Cneorum^ B. M. 459. 

C. linearis^ B. M. 289. 

C. JUmims. 

C. eandicans^ B. M. 1603. 

These are showy climbers from all parts of theworld, 
which grow in loam and peat, and young cuttings root 
readily in sand under a bell-glass. 

Ipomaa dissecUh mutabilisj B. R. 39, Jalapa^ B. M. 
1572, B. R. 342, and penduUh A. R. 613, B. R. 632, 
twiners which may be treated like Convolvulus. 

Rktzia spicata^ a Cape shrub of the same culture as 
the two last genera. 

Falkia repens^ A. R. 257, a Cape perennial of the 
easiest culture. 
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DiCHONDRA repen^ a perennial from New South 

Wales of common culture. 

CuscuTA chimnsiSf a Chinese annual, a parasite 

^ which may be sown in peatHKiil at the root of any other 

plant, and it will grow up and root into its branches, after 

which the root in the soil will die away. 

BORAGINE^. 

Heliotropium pertmanum, B. M. 141, and corym" 
bosum^ B. M. 1609, Peruvian shrubs, whose culture has 
been already given (Part I. page 93). 

LiTHOspERMUM distichumf a Cuba perennial of the 
easiest culture. 

Anchusa capensiSf A. R. 336, a Cape biennial of the 
usual culture. 

Cynoqlossum pictum, B. M. 2134, and Utnatunty 
herbaceous plants of the easiest culture. 

Onosma orientaliSf a Levant perennial of common 
culture. 

TouRNEFORTiA Messersckmidioj a Canary shrub of 
the usual culture in light loamy soil. 

'Ecuivv. Jruticosum^ B. R. 36* 

E. candicans, B. R. 44. 

E. grandiJUnwHy B. R. 124. 

£. Jerocissitnumf A. R. 39. 

E. argenteuMy A. R. 154. 

£• lavigatum. 

E. glabrum. 

E. fastuosum. 

E. nervosum. .. . 

E. sptaUuTfi* 

Cape shrubsi spongy-wooded, and of little beauty of 
foliage, but with showy blue and red flowers. Tliey 
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grow in light loanif and increase easily by cuttings, and 
sometimes ripe seeds are produced. 

CoADiA Patagamdoy a £k>uth American shrub which 
grows in loam and peat, and cuttings root in sandy 
loam. 

SOLANACE^. 

« 

Verbascum hamorrhoidale^ phlamotdes and pmnatifi' 
dumj herbaceous plants which grow in light soil, and 
are best increased by seeds. 

.. Hyoscyauus SenecianiSf awreui^ B. M* 87, and 
canariensiSf B. R* 180, spongy shrubs and a perennial 
of common culture^ 

NicoTiANA JrtUicGsa^ plumbagintfoUa^ and undulakh 
B, M. 67S, shrubs and herbs easily grown in light soil^ 
and best increased by seeds, which they produce in 
abundance. 

Atropa JrtUescens^ a shrub from Spain of common 
culture. 

Physalis somnfferOf aristataj Jlexuosa and peruoutnOf 
B. M. 1068, shrubs and herbs which grow in light rich 
soU, and are increased by seeds or cuttings under a 
hand-glass. The berry of P. pertmana is edible and 
agreeable. 

SoLANUM Pseudo^Capstcum^ erassifbliwn, laciniatum^ 
B. M. S49, B. C« 717, radicanSf bonariense^ n^ffrutko- 
sum^ Mehngenay Campechiense^ Carolinensej sodomeumj 
tnarginatumf tomerUastai^ Bahamens€f gigantemny MiUeri^ 
and ccrdifolium^ shrubs and herbs of no beauty, and of 
easy culture in rich light soil, and increased by seeds or 
cuttings. 

Capsicum sinense^ a Cape undershrub which may be 
treated }ike Solanwn. 

Cestrum Parquij B.M. 1770, and venenatum^ shrubs 

(L)2 
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which grow hi loam and peat, and cuttuigs root ui sand 
under a hand-gbiss. 

Lycium rigidwnj iorridum and boerhaavefolium, ugly 
shrubs firom the Cape with ibetid smells, which may be 
treated like Oestrum. 

Celsia Archams, B.M. 1962, cr^ticct^ B. M. 964, and 
lanceolatOj frame biennials from the South of Europe, 
of easy culture in light rich soil, and increased by 
cuttings or seeds. They are showy plants, and flower 
from June to October or later. 

Alonsoa acidifclia^ indsifaliaj B. M* 417, andZfn^^ 
am, B.M.210, South American shrubs of easy culture. 

Anthocercis liUoreOj B. R. 212, a curious but 
el^^t litde plant, which grows in loam and peat, and 
roots in sand under a bell. 

SCROPHULARINE^. 

Calceolaria jnnnatoj B. M. 41, and FothergiUif 
B. M. S48, an annual and perennial, showy and of easy 
culture in any light soil. They seed fi'eely. 

BuDDLEA salvifolia and salignoj Cape shrubs of easy 
culture in light rich soil, and increased by layers or 
cuttings* 

Browallia detnissoj B. M. 1136, and elata^ B.M. 
84, American annuals of the easiest culture. 

Mazus rugosuSf a frame annual from China of the 
usual culture. 

Capraria lanceciata and undulata^ B.M. 1556, Cape 
shrubs which grow in loam and peat, and cuttings root 
fi'eely in sand under a glass. 

Teedia lucidoy B. R. 210, and pubescens^ B. R. 214,* 
Cape biennials of the easiest culture. 

NLiLLERiA lucida, B. M. 1744, a Cape shrub which 
may be treated like Capraria. 
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MiMULUS gliUtnostiSj B. M. 354, a shrub from Cali- 
fornia, of the easiest culture on any light rich soil, and 
which flowers all the year. 

M. luteuSi a frame perennial of the usual culture. 

Digitalis canariensU^ B. R. 48, and Sceptruniy showy 
undershrubs from the Canaries and Madeira, of easy 
culture in sandy soiL 

ScROPHULARiA glabroiOj JrutescenSf argute^ sambuci" 
Jblic^ and meUiferc^ herbaceous plants of common 
culture. 

Maurandia semperflarens, B. M. 460, and antir-' 

rhinifolia^ B.M. 1643, climbing shrubs from Mexico of 

common culture. The first species is a very ornamental 

climber, and does not exceed due bounds in the green- 

. house. 

Nemesia chanuedrifolia, Joetens and bicamis^ Cape 
herbaceous plants of the usual culture. 

Antirrhinum AsartnOj B. M. 902, and moUey frame 
plants of easy culture in light rich soil. * 

Linaria triamithopharoj B. M. 525, bipartitOy tristisj 
B. M. 74, reticulata^ alpinoy B. M. 207, villosaj and on- 
ganifclia. Frame herbaceous plants, which grow in 
loam and peat, and are increased by dividing at the root, 
or by cuttings. 

Pedicularis euphrasioides and other species are 
properly alpine plants, though protected during winter 
by a frame. 

MANULEA^y^/da, A. R. 80, viUosoj Cheiranthusj and 
argenteaj are annuals and a biennial of the usual culture. 

M. peduficulata, A. R* 84, viscosa^ B. M. 217, rubra 
and tomentosoj B. M. 322, are Cape shrubs of easy cul- 
ture in any light soil. 

Erinus alpinusy B. M. 310, hispanicus, And/ragransy 
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frame perennials, and a shrub of the same culture as 
Manuka, 

DiSANDRA prostrata^ a perennial, a trailer, of the usual 
culture in light rich soil. 

LABIATEiE. 

Rosmarinus chilensis^ a low evergreen shrub from 
Chili, which grows in sandy soil, and is readily increased 
by cuttings. 

Salvia dentata. 

S. angustifoUa. 

S. tibi^olia. 

S. seroiina. 

S. syriaca, 

S. scabra, 

S. runcinatas 

S. rugosa. 

S. nubia. 

S. mexicanaM 

S. ccesta, 

S. reptans, 

S.Jormosa, 

S. cocciriea. 

S. amarissima, 

S. abyssinica. 

S. canariensis. 

S. aurita. 

S. qfricana. 

S. aurea, B. M. 182. 

S. cohrata, 

S. chanuEdrioides^ B. M. 808, B. C. 576. 

S. panictdata, 

S. spinosa. 

S. tifigifana. 

S. odorata. 
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Low shrubs, some of which are of considerable beau- 
ty : the best have been selected and their culture given 
before (Part L pages 85 and 88). 

CoLLiNSONiA scabriuscula^ a perennial from Florida 
of common culture in peat soiL 

Teucrium nissolianumj trifidumijrutieanif latifbUum^ 
B.M. 245, Marurn^ regium^ asiaticumy abutiUndes^ betani* 
cunif B. M. 1114, massilense, heterophyUttm^Jlavumj won' 
tanum^ aureum^PMian^JlacescenSy gnaphalcdes^ capUatum^ 
pumilumy and subspinosunu Frame and green-house 
low evergreens of little beauty, but of easy culture, and 
very hardy. T. Marum is greedily devoured by cats, 
when they can come at it 

Westringia rosmarini/armiSf A. R. 214, and Dam^ 
pterin New Holland shrubs which grow in sandy loam 
and peat, and cuttings root under a bell-glass in sand* 

Satvkeja Juliana^ Thymbroj snigracoj frame peren- 
nials and low shrubs of easy culture in loam and peat. 

Thymbra spicatUj and verticiUata^ shrubs from the 
South of Europe of the easiest culture. 

Lavandula StcecJias^ viridis^ dentatOj B. M. 401, p<n- 
nat€Ly B. M« 400, mukifidoj and abrotanaides^ ever- 
green shrubs which grow in any light rich soil, and are 
readily increased by cuttings in the same soil, or by seeds. 

SiDERiTis canariensi$y candicans^ ^friacoy incanoj and 
cristatOy low spongy shrubs, which may be treated as 
Lavartdtda. 

Bystropooon phimoswn^ arigani/bltumy canariense^ 
and punctuatuMj tow shrubs from the Canaries, which 
grow and are increased in sandy peat and loam. 

Mentha capensis^ a perennial of the easiest culture. 

Hyptis radiata and persicaf a perennial and shrub of 
easy culture in sandy peat and loam, and increased by 
cuttings in the same soil. 
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STACUYft coccineoj B. M. 066, spinous ^tthiopicaj and 
nsgoiOf shrubs and herbs of the easiest culture. 

Mabbubium^ qfricammif PseudO'Dictanmus, and 
aeeialmhtumf frame and green-house perennials of the 
easiest culture. 

Phlom IS LychniieSf B. M. 999» a curious plant which 
grows in loam, sand, and peat, and is reared by cuttings 
on a little heat 

Leonotis heonwrui^ B.M. 478, and L. LeonotiSj Cape 
shrubs of easy culture. 

OvLiQiLisivuDietamnus^ B.M»29Sy agifpiiacum^sipkyleumj 
.Toumefbrtiif A.R. 5S7, smyrrueumyMoforana^ salvtfoliumj 
majoranoides^ low spongy frame shrubs, which may be 
treated like Salvia or Hyptis, 

Thymus masttchinus, cephahtus, viUosuSf Tragoriganuok, 
and JUiformis^ frame and green-bouse shrubs, which 
grow in any light soil (the poorer the more odoriferous 
the plants^ and are increased by cuttings in the same 
soil. 

AcYNOs alpinusj B. M. 2159, a frame biennial, which 
may be treated like Th/mus. 

Calamintha carMnianOf B. M. 997, creticOf and 
/ruHcoMf low shrubs of the culture of TAymus* 
. Dracoceph ALUM canariense, a well known odoriferous 
plant, grown in any light soil, and increased by cuttings 
or seeds. 

OcYMUM grandiflorum, a low shiub of the easiest cul- 
ture. 

VhEct^K'^THV^ JhUkosus, parvifhritSi Bnd punctatus^ 
low shrubs or ligneous herbs, which may be treated like 
JTiymu. 

Prostanthera lasianthos, B. R. 14*3, a beautiful 
NewHolland plant of the usual culture, and propagatiop 
in loam and peat 
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Scutellaria creticoy a low shrub from Crete of die 
easiest culture. 

Pbasium nugus and minus^ low firame dimbs of easy 
culture in any light rich soiL 

MYOPORINKSL 

Myoporum ellipticumj A. R. 28S, acuminatum^ parvi- 

fclkanj B. M. 169S» tuberculatum^ viscosum^ debile^ B. M. 

1830, diffiisum, and oppositifbliumj New Holland shrubs, 

which grow in loam and leaf-mould, and cuttings root 

in sandy loam under a bell-glass. 

Stenochilus g/oier, B. M* 1942, B. R. 572, a New 
Holland shrub of the same culture as Myoporum. 

ACANTHACEiE, 

JusTiciA Adhatodaj B. M. 861, hyssopifoUoy and 
orchioideSj shrubs which grow in loam and peat, and are 
easily increased by cuttings in sandy loam under a bell- 
glass. 

RuELLiA strepensj lacteoj and biflora^ pereimials of 
common culture. 

LENTIBULARE^ 

PiNGUicuLA UUeoy B. R. 126, an annual from Caro- 
lina of the usual culture. 

PRIMULACEiE. 

Cyclamen persicum^ B. M. 44, a pretty little plant 
already noticed (Part I. page 107). 

ANAGALLi8yru^ico5«, B. M. 881, latijbliay MoneUi^ 
and UnifoHa^ pretty little biennials of easy culture and 
increase in peat-sand and vegetable mould. 
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Samolus. UUaraUSf an aquatic or manh pere nnial 
from New South Wales, which is best grown in a pot of 
loam and peat immersed in water to the brim, but not 
more. 

CoRis manqfeliensiSf B. M* 2131, a biennial of com- 
mon cultore. 

GLOBULARE^. 

CiLOBULARiA longtfolia^ B. R. 685, jtfyssum, and spt~ 
nosoj shrubs which grow well in loamy so3, and cuttings 
root in sandy loam under a hand-glass. 

PLUMBAGINE^. 

Plumbago tristiSf a Cape shrub of easy culture in 

loamy soiL 

Statice cardatOj echioideSj purpuratoy pectinaia^ surf- 

fi^uttcosa^ monopetalcL, sinuata, B. M. 71, alatoj and 

tnucranatOj perennials whose culture has been already 

noticed. There are some frame species so hardy as 

to be considered mere alpines. 

NYCTAGINEiE. 

Opekcularia asperoj a shrub from New South 
Wales, which grows in loam and peat, and cuttings root 
in sand under a hand-glass. 

Cryptospermum Youngiij a perennial of common cul- 
ture. 

MiRABiLis dichotomay jalapa with several varieties, 
B. M. 371, hybridoj and longifiara^ perennials with fusi- 
form roots, which grow freely in any rich light soil, and 
seed abundantly, or may be preserved during winter like 
the Potatoe or Dahlia, 
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PisoNiA grandiSf a New Holland shrab, which may 
be treated as Opercularia . 

AMARANTHACEiE. 

AcHYRANTHES niveOy a Canary shrub of conunon 
culture in any light soiL 

Alternanthera polygonoides^ a perennial of com- 
mon culture. 

Paronychia capitata and nivea^ perennials of the 
usual culture. 

Mollia diffusa^ an annual, and aristatOj a shrubs 
both of the easiest culture. 

Herniaria polygonoides^ a low shrub from the South 
of Europe, which grows in any light soil, and increases 
freely by cuttings. 

Iresine celosiaides^ a frame perennial from America, 
of the easiest culture in peat soiL 

CHENOPODEiE. 

Salicornia arabica^ a shrub from Arabia, which 
grows freely in rich light soil not over-watered, and 
cuttings root in the same soil under a hand-glass. 

Camphorosma numspeliacoy a low heath-like shrub, 
of no beauty, which grows in any sandy soil, or in lime 
rubbish, and is easily increased. 

Chenolea diffusa, a silvery-leaved little plant which 
grows readily in a rich light soil, and cuttings root in 
sand under a bell-glass. 

Chenopodium mvUifidum and anthelmirUicumj plants 
of no beauty, but of the easiest culture in light soil. 

Beta patula, a Madeira biennial, which grows in 
sandy loam and is increased by cuttings or seeds. 
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Salsola prostrata, a 4ow shrub of the culture of 
Salicomia^ 

Anabasis tamariscifblia^ a shrub from Spain of the 
easiest culture in light sandy soiL 

BosEA yeroamora^ a tree from the Canaries, which 
grows freely in loam and peat, and ripened cuttings root 
in sand under a bell-glass. 

Galekia qfHcanoj a Cape shrub which grows in 
loam and peat, and cuttings root in sandy loam under a 
hand-glass. 

Atriplex glauca and albicans^ shrubs of similar 
culture to Salicomia. 

Rhaoodia hastata^ a shrub from New South Wales 
which may be treated as CkenoUa. 

POLYGONE^ 

Atraphaxis spinosa and undulaia^ a perennial and 
shrub of the usual culture in light sandy soil. 

RuMEX lAinarioy giganteus and arifoliusj Docks of 
easy culture in light soil. 

Polygonum tinctorium^ a biennial from China of the 
usual culture. 

Brunnichia cirrhosa^ a climbing shrub from Caro- 
lina, which grows in loam and peat, and is increased- by 
cuttings. 

LAURINE^ 

Laurus Camphoroj glauca^ indicoyJiBtenSj canariensis^ 
Borhonia and carolinensis^ evergreen shrubs which grow 
in loam and peat, and cuttings root in sand under a 
bell-glass on a little moist heat 
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PROTEACEiE. 

^The culture of all the genera of this order is so nearly 
the same, that we shall merely enumerate the species. 
The culture has been given in the selection (Part I. 
pages 85 and 86)b 

Pktrophtla jnilchettoj B. M. 796, and diversifalia* 

IsopoooN anethifoliusj B.M. 697» Jbrmosusj anemoni" 
JbliuSj and trilobus, 

Peotea ofmtroidesj B. M. 770. 

P. laHJbliay B. M. 1717. 

P. coti^pocUi* 

P. langifiora. 

P. speciosoy B. M. II 83. 

P. oUuscj A. R. i 10. 

V.Jbrmosih B. M. I71S. 
P. metaleuca^ A. R. 103. 
P. Lepidocixrponj A. R. 301. 
* P. neriifolioy B. R. 208. 
P. ptdcAeUoj B. R. 20. 
P. patens^ A. R. 543. 
P. magnifica^ A. R. 438. 
P. langi/oUa, B. R. 47. 
P. umbonalisy A. R. 144. 
P. Bgubefbliih A. R. 133. 
P. mettiferoj B. M. 346. 
P. grandiflora^ B. R. 569. 
P. minima. 

P. ScofymuSf B. M. 698. 
P, mucroni/bliaj B. M. 933. 
P. nana. 
P. pendula. 
P. tenax. 
P. eanaliculataf A. R. 437. 
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Hakea aciadaris, 

H. suaveolens. 

Il.Jlarida. 

H. iUcifbliiu 

H. nitidoj B. M. 2246. 

H. ampUxicaxdis. 

H. prostrata. 

H. ceraiophylla, 

H. undulata. 

H. cieifblifu 

H. Maligna^ A. R.215. 

H. cinerea. 

H. dadyUrides. 

H. ettiptica. 

Labcbertia Jbrmosa^ A. R. 69, B. R. 528, B, C. 80. 

Xtlomelum pyrifoi-me. 

Xtlopea speciosisstmoj B. M. 1128. 

LoMATiA silaifdia, B. M. 1272. 

L. Umgifclia. 

Rhopala derUata and sessilifolia. 

Banksia pulchella. 

B. gpluErocarpa. 

B. nutans. 

B. ericijbliaj B. M. 738. 

B. spintdosoj A. R. 457* 

B. coUina. 

B. occiderUaUs. 

B. littoralis* 

B. marginatoj B. C. 61, B. M. 1947. 

B. iniegri/bUa. 

B. verticiUata. ^ 

B. caccinea. 

B. paludosih B. R. 697, B. C. 392. 

B. obUmgiJblia, B. C. 241. 
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Banksia lattfolia. . 

B, marcescensj A. R. 258. 

B. atUnuata. 

B. serrataj A. R. 82. 

B. iBinuUij B. K* 688. 

B. quercifclia. 

B« speciosa. 

B. grandis. 

B. repens* 

Drtandra JUnibumda. 

D. tenuifclia. 

D. cuneaUu 

D. ormoto. 

D. ftumosa. 

D. cbtusa. 

D. nma. 

D. longi/Mioy B.M. 1582. 

AuLAX pinifhlia^ A.R. 76| and umbeUata^ A. R. 248. 

Leucadendron argenUum. 

L. ixZumostim. 

L. imbricahtau 

L. huxifolium. 

L. Leoisanus* 

L. lini/bliunL 

L. siettaium^ B. M. 881. 

L. ciner€wn* 

L. corymbosumf A. R.* 495, B. R. 402. 

Ju. u£cotttmm 

L. ctmcohr^ A« R. 207. 

L grandiflorum* 

Ij* dtCUTTtflS* 

\f strtctwn* 

(M) 
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Ledcadkndron vhrgatum. 

L. adscendens* 

L. conctivnwiim 

L. salignunu 

L. idiginoaan. 

L. jfloridum^ A* R. 572. 

L. tfcmti&ffiiy A. R. 429. 

L. abietinumy A.*R. 461. 

L. scabruHL, 

Brabejum steUtdi/blium. 

THYMELEiE. 

PiMELEA UnifoliOj B. M. 891, rosea^ B. C, 88, B.M» 
1458, and pauciflcroj B. C. 179, heathJooking little 
shrubs from Australasia, grown in loam and peat, and in- 
creased by young cuttings in sandL 

SrRUTHiOLA^^iperfiui, B. C. 75. 

& ereetoy B. C. 74, B. M. 222. 

& ooatoy A. R. 119, B. C. 141. 

S. imbricatOf A. R. 113. 

S. tametUotOf A. R. S34. 

S. virgatoy A. R. 1S9. 

S. ciliaioy A. R. 149. 

S. pubescensj B. M. 1212. 

Handsome shrubby plants, which grow in sandy loam 
and peat^ and are increased by young cuttings planted 
in sand and covered with a bell-glass. 

Daphne odoroj B. M.1587, a handsome evergreen 
shrub from China, which grows in loam and peat, and 
is best propagated by grafting on any hardy sort 

G^iBik pinifolioy B. R. 19, B. C. 7« 

G. imberbisj B. M. 1463. 

G. simplex^ B. M. 812. 

G. capitata. 
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Onidia a/fptrnti/olia^ B. R. 2, B. C. 16. 
O. serieeoj A. R. 225. 

Handsome Cape shrubs, which require the same treat- 
ment as Shvihicla. 
FASS^BiVAjSifarmis. 
V.hirsuta^ B.M.1949. 
P. temdflara. 
P. capUata. 
P. unifiara. 

P. grand^ora^ B. M. 292. 
P. jpicotoyB. C. 811. 

P. ZOdME. 

Elegant evergreens, of the same culture as StnUhioUu 

Lachnjea conglomeratic 

L. eriocephaloj B. M. 1295. 

L. purpurea, B. M. 1594, B. C. 273. 

L. glauca, B. M. 1658. 

L. bttxifclia, B. M. 1657. Culture as in Struthida. 

Dais cotinifblia, B. M* 147, a handsome Cqpe shrub, 
which like most others from that country thrives well in 
loam and peat It may be increased by cuttings of the 
roots placed in a warm situation. 

SANTALACE^ 

Thesium amplextcaulef a Cape shrub nAdA grows 
well in sandy loam and peat, and cuttings root freely 
under a hand-glass. 

Fuchsia coccinea, B. M. 97, HycioideSy R M. 1024, 
the first one of the handsomest-flowering shrubs of the 
green-house, and the second also beautiiuL Culture 
ahready given. Part I. p. 92. 

OsTRis alboj a shrub from the South of Europe of 
easy culture and increase in sandy loam. 

(M)2 
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FusANUS ccmpressusj a Cape shrub of common cul- 
ture. 

ELiEAGNE^. 

EuEAGNUS orierUalisy a Levant shrub of common 
culture in sandy loam. 

ARISTOLOCHE^. 

ARiSTOLOCHiAg^ouro, B. M. 1 115, sempervirensj B. M. 

1116, B. C. 231, rotunda^ hirta, and arborescens^ free- . 

growing climbers in loam and peat, which are increased i 

by cuttings in the same soil under a hand-glass. ^ 

EUPHORBIACEiE. 

Euphorbia Caput-Medusa. 

£. tessellata. 

IL fructtispina. 

£. procumbens. 

E. patula. 

E. anacanihaj B. C. 220. 

E. clava. 

E. mauritanica. 

E. Lamarckii. 

K hdrruUa, 

E. Omithopus, 

E. aphylia. 

E. balsami/era, 

E. airopurpw'ea. 

E. pisccUoria, 

E. mellifera, B. M. 1305. 

£. prunifclia. 

E. tuberosa. 
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Euphorbia lata. . 

E. genistoides. 

TL spinosa, 

E. nunmulariafolia. 

E. Pitkyusa, 

£. Paratias, 

'E^juneea. 

E. cUtppica^ 

E. seTTUta. 

E. spatkuUefolia. 

£. ylvatica. 

E. imbricata, 

E. nicaensis, 

E. Characias. 

These are singular plants, shrubby and herbaceous, 
and some very unlike others, being low massy succulents 
with few leaves. These require very little water and a 
poor sandy soil : the others, and especially the South ' 
of Europe species, grow in light rich soil kept moist 
Cuttings of most of the species root freely in sand : those 
of the succulents should be dried before planting, and 
some of them strike the better for a little bottom heat 

Croton marittmumf a shrubby plant from Carolina, 
which grows in sandy soil, and is increased by cuttings 
in sand. 

RiciNUS qfricanus and lixriduSf Cape shrubs which 
grow in loam and plenty of leaf-mould, and may be in- 
creased either by seeds or cuttings. 

Stillingia sylxxUicOj a Carolina perennial of easy 
culture in peat soil. 

Mercurialis ettipticoj a Portugal shrub of easy cul- 
ture in sandy soil. 

KiGGELARiA ofricana^ a shrub which grows in loam 
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and peat, and ripened cuttings root in sand under a 
hand-glass. 

ExccBCARiA serratOi a Chili shrub which nuiy be 
treated as Kiggelaria. 

Clvytik aUemoideSj B. M. 1321, palyganoides, da^- 
pknoideSf ericaideSj pclifblia^ tomentosoj pulchelloj B. M. 
1945, coUinoj shrubs from the Cape which grow in 
loom and peat, and are increased by young cuttings in 
sand under a bell-glass. 

URTICE^. 

FoRSKOBLEA Candida^ a Cape perennial of common 
culture in loam and peat 

GtiNNERA perpensOf a Cape perennial which grows 
in sandy loam, and is increased by dividing at the root 
or by cuttings. 

Ubtica fUveOj a Chinese nettle, which grows in light 
soil and is increased by dividing at the root 

B(EHM£RiA rubescensy a Canary shrub of the easiest 
culture. 

FiGUS cordatOy TnacrophfUa^ australis^ elasticoj stipu^ 
latOf pumUoj asperoj and capensis* Trees, shrubs, and 
creepers or cUmbers, of the easiest culture and propaga- 
tion in any light rich soil. 

AMENTACE^. 

Ulmus chinen^isy a Chinese tree, of easy culture in 
light rich soiL It may be increased by graftmg on any 
of the hardy species. 

Myrica athiopicaj serrata^ ladniata^ quercifoHoj and 
cordifoUoj evergreen shrubs from the Cape, which thrive 
in loam and peat, and cuttings root under a hand-glass. 
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CONIFERE^ 

Casuarina equiseiifoUoy B. C. 607} stricta^ A. R.346, 
distyloj tondosa^ and quadrivalvis. 

Curious Australasian trees of little beauty, but valua- 
ble where there is room, as they flower from November 
to February. They grow in loam and peat, and are in- 
creased by cuttings in sand under a hand-glass. 

PiNUS canariensisj hmgifo/ioy and lanceoUztOj evergreen 
trees from the East, which grow in loam and peat, and 
cuttings will root in sand under a hand-glass, but not 
readily. P. lanceolata is most easily struck. 

Thuja cupressoides, an African evergreen shrub^ which 
may be treated like Piims. 

T. junipervides and ausiralis may be treated in the 
same manner, but they are oftenest raised by seeds pro- 
cured fix>m abroad. 

PoDOCARPUS macrophyUuSy vertidllatusj and ehngaiusj 
trees or shrubs from the East, which grow in loam and 
peat, and cuttings root readily in sand under a hand- 
dass. 

Araucaria imbricata and excdsoy trees from Brazil 
of the nature of the pine or fir kind. They grow in loam 
and peat, and may be struck like Pinus^ but witli diffi- 
culty. 

JuNiPSRua bermudianoy tkinensisj and barbadensiSf 
trees from the Vfeat Indies which may be treated like 
Pinus. 

Taxus nuciferoy an evergreen low tree fixnn China, 
of the same culture as 



HYDROCHARIDEJE. 
Trapa bicornisj a Chinese aquatic which grows in 
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loam and peat in shallow water, and is increased by 
dividing at the root 



ALISMACEiE- 

Tbiglochin bulbosumf'B. M. 1445, a marsh plant, of 
easy culture in peat soil, set in a saucer of water. 

AcTiNOCARPUS minor, a perennial from New South 
Wales of the easiest culture. 

Sagittaria sinensis, B. M. 1631, lancifolia, B. M. 
1792, and gramineoy aquatics to be grown in deep water 
in any sort of soil, and increased by dividing at the root. 

ORCHIDEJE. 

Orchis longicamis, B. R. 203, and acuminatOj B. M. 
1932, perennials from Barbary, which thrive best in 
chalky soil, and when they ar^ in a dormant state they 
must have very litde water. They are only to be in- 
creased by seeds. 

Bartholina pectinata grows in loam and peat, re- 
quires little water when not in a growing state, and is 
only to be increased by seeds. As the other Orchidece 
require exactly the same treatment, we shall merely enu- 
merate them. 

Serapias Lifigua and cardigera, A. R. 475. 

Ophrts tentkredinifera, B. R. 205. 

Sattrium cucuUatum, A. R. 315, B. C. 104. 

S. cameum, B. M. 1512. 

DiSA comuia, spatkulata, and prasinata, B. R. 210. 

Pterygodium vducris. 

DisPERis secunda. 

DiURUS aurea, 

Thelvmitra ixioides. 
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PoGONiA ophioglossaides. 
Calaoknia alba. 
Glossodia mo^. 
Pterostylis obtusa. 
Caleya major. 

Calotogov pulchettusj B. R. 116, B. C. 340. 
Arethusa bulbosa. 

Dendrobium speciasum and linguiforme. 
These plants, unlike most of the others, may be in- 
creased by dividing at the root 

IRIDE^. 

The culture of this fiunily is the same for every genus, 
and as it has been already given (Part L p. 107) need 
not be here repeated* 

Trichonema Bulbocodiumj B. M . 265. 

T. cruciaiumy B. M. 575. 

T. caukscensj B. M. 1392. 

T. pudicumj B. M. 1244. 

T. speciosum^ B. M. 1476. 

T.roseum, B.M.1225. 

Geissorhiza BochensiSf B. M. 598. 

G. setacea, B. M. 1255. 

G. obtusatOj B. M. 672. 

G. secundoj B. M. 597. 

G. excisa, B. M. 584. 

G. ciliaris. 

Hesperantha radialOj B. M. 753. 

ILpOasa^ B. M. 1475. 

H. graminifoHoy B. M. 1254. 

H.falcala, B. M. 566. 

H. cinnamomeoy B. M. 1G54. 

Spahaxis tricolor and varieties, B. M. 381. 
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Sparaxis biccioTj B. M. 548. 

& grandifioTO^ B. M. 541, B. B. 258. 

S. buUn/erOj B. M. B4t5. ' 

IxiA linearis, B. M. 570. 

L capiUarisj B. M. 617. 

L andica^ B. M. 1013. 

JfA^i/a, B. M. 1379. 

.patensy'Q.yL.S22. ^ 

, leucanifuu 

Jlexuouij B. M. 624. 

. Ay&n'da, B. M. 127. 

!• conica, B. M. 539. i 

. monadelpha, B. M. 607. i 

. curffls B. M. 1378. 

• cohmeUarisj B. M. 630. 

• maadatOj A. R. 196, B. R. 5S0. 
'., aoata, A. R. 23. 

. viridifloroj A. R. 29. I 

. ocAroleucOj B. M. 1285. 
. erectoj B. M. 623 and 1 173. 
'.. craieroideSf B. M. 594. 
. reiusoj B. M. 629. 
'.. sciUariSf B. M. 542. 
. crispaj B. M. 599. 
. capitate^ A. R. 159. 

ANOMATHECAj^nC^O, B. M. 606. 

Tritonia crispa, B. M. 678. 
T. viridis, B. M. 1275. 
T. roseay B. M. 1531* 
T. capeTtsiSj B. M. 618. 
T. Umgifora, B. M. 256. 
T. tentdfloroj B. M. 1502. 
T. concoloTy B. M. 1502. 
T. RochensiSy 1503. 
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Tritonia pallida. 

T. lineaUh B. M. 4B7. 

T. securigeraf B. M. dSd. 

T.JIava, B. C. 747. 

T. squaUda^ B. M. 581. 

T./eneslrataj B. M.704. 

T. crocata, B. M. 184. 

T. deusta^ B. M. 622. 

T. miniatoy B. M. 609. 

T. refracUh B. R. 135. 

Watsonia spicata, B. M. ^23. 

W. plantagineaj B. M. 553. 

W. punctata^ A. R. 177. 

W. roseo aJboj B. M. 537 and 1193. 

W. marginatOj B. M. 608 and 1530. 

W. sHcti/hraj B. M. 1406. 

W. roseoj B. M. 1072. 

W. brevi/oHoy B. M. 601. 

W. tridifiaioj B. M. 600. 

W.Jidgtda, B. M. 600. 

W. Mmano, B.M. 418 and 1 194. 

W. hwnilis, B. M. 631 and 1195. 

W. aletroidesy 441 and 533. 

Gladiolus Cunomoj B. M. 343r 

G. Watsonim^ B. M. 450 and 569. 

G. quadrangularisy B. M. 567* 

6. viperatusj B. M. 688. 

G. alaiusy B. M. 586. 

G. namaquensisy B. M. 592. 

G. brevifiMm, B. M. 727 and 992. 

G. hirsidusy B. M. 574. 

G. versicolor J B. M. a. 1042. 

G. binervisy B. M. e. 1042. 

G. edulisy B. R. 169. 
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Gladiolus hastatus^ B. M. 1564. 

G. triais^ B. M. 272. , 

G. conccloTj B. M. 1098. 
G. tricJumemifalimj B. M. 1483. 
G. gracilis^ B. M. 562. 
G. recmviSf B. M. 578. 
G« cameusy B. M. 591. 
G. cuspidatusy B. M. 582. 
G. Mandusj B. M. 625. 
G. campamdatusy A. R. 188. 
G. augusHiSy B. M. 602. 

G. invobUus. i 

G. undulatuSf B. M. 588. \ 

Q.Joribundusy B. M. 610. 
G. Milleri, B. M. 632. 
G. cardinalisj B. M. 135. 
G. Byzantinusy B* M. 874. 
G. communis, B. M. 86. 
Melasph^rula gromin^a, B. M. 615. 
Antholtza viitigera, B. M. 1172 and athiopica^ 
B. M. 561. 
Babiana Thunbergiu 
B. ringens. 

B. tubifloroj B. M. 847. 
B. hibatoy B. M. 680. 
B. spathacea, B. M. 638. 
B. sambucina, B. M. 1019. 
B. disticka, B. M. 626. 
B. plicataj B. M. 576. 
B. stricta, B. M. 621 and 637. 
B. purpurea, B. M. 1052. 
B. viUosa, B. M. 583. 
B. rubro cyanca, B. M. 410. 
Aristea ajancay B. M. 458. 
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Aristea capitata^ B. M. 605. 
A. spiralis^ B. M. 520. 
A. melaleudh B. M. 1277* 
A. iwsiZfa, B. M. 123L 

WiTSENiA maurih B. R. 5, and corymbosa^ B. M. B95, 
B. C. 254* 
Lapeyrousia corymbosoy B. M. 595, and Jhsi/oUoj 

B. M. 1246. 

yLoRMAjlemsosa^ B. M. 695. 

M. coUifUh K M. 10S3. 

M. miniatOj A. R. 404* 

M. pavonioj B. M. 1247« 

M. tripetaloj B. M. 702. 

M. anguOa, B. M. 1276. 

M. tricuspiSf B. M. 696 and 772. 

M. tewdsy B. M. 1047. 

M. ungutcukUOj B. M. 595. 

M. eAdiSj B. M. 615 and 1238. 

M. langifloroy B. M. 712. 

M. sptcatOj B. M. 1283. 

M. iristisy B. M. 577. 

M. crhpoy B. M. 1284. 

M. bUumincsOy B, M. 1045. 

M. viscarioy B. M. 587. 

M. ramosnj B. M. 771. 

M. villosoj B. M. 571. 

M. barbigeroj B. M. 1012. 

M. ciltatOj B. M. 1061. 

M. Sisyrinchium^ B. M. 1407. 

M. paptlionacea^ B. M. 750. 

M. spathacea. 

Iris moraoidesj B. M. 693. 

Marica gladiata^ B. R. 229, and M. califomicOf 
B. M. 983. 

Patersoni A 5mV^a and glabrata^ B. M. 1041 and 50. 
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Ferrari A undidata^ B. M. 144, and aniherwh B. M* 

751. 

Galaxia ooaUh A. R. 94, B. M. 1208, gramd^ 
roj A. It 164, mticronularisj venicohrj and graminea^ 
B. IL 1292. 

HiEMODORACE^. 

Wachsjtdorvia thjfrrifkjroj B. M. 1060. 
W.pamculaiOf B. M. 616. 
W.gntminea* 

W. hirtuiih B. H. 614. 

W.flrevs^MZ, B. M. 1166. 

Bulbs wbich may be treated like the iWib^. 

DnJLTRis corymiosa and vucoso. Bidbs of the same 
nature as those of J&'>&^. 

HsMODORUM ^»i/!}Ii«m, B. M. 1610, a New Hol- 
land perennial, which grows chiefly in loam and peat, 
and is increased by dividing at the roots. 

Lakaria jibcmosa may betreatedlike ILanodorum. 

Anioozanthus Jlamdoy B. M. 1151, may be treated 
like Hamodorum^ with rather more water when in a 
growing state. 

AMARYLLIDEiEL 

HfiMANTHus coecineuSf B. M. 1075, B. C. 240. 

H. coarciatusy B. R. 181. 

H. roiundifaliusy B. M. 1618. 

H. puniceusy B. M. 1315. 

H. aUnfioSy B. M. 1239, B. C. 602. 

H. iigrinusy B. M. 1705. 

H. quadrivalvisj B. M. 1523. 

H. pubescenSf B. R. 382. 
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Ham AKTHU8 macuUstus. 

H. lancetefblius* 

H. carinahis* 

H. Pumilio. 

Cape bulbs which grow in sandy loam with a little 
peat; they require no water when not in a grofring state, 
and are iacrcased by o£&ets* 

Stbumaria truncata. 

S.rubetta. 

S. angustifdia. 

S. lingtuffi)U(u 

S^tpiraliSf B. M. 188S. 

S. crispa^ B. M. 1363. 

S. stellaris* 

S. gemmaiOj B. M. 1620. 

Crimum peduneulatumj B. R. 52. 

Ctrtanthus angustt/MHiSj B. M. 271. 

C. coUinuSj B. R. 162. 

C. sphralis^ B. R. 167. 

C. Miquus^ B. M. 1 1 83. 

C. untfioruSf B. R« 168. 

Brunstioia Josephina^ and J. minora B. R« 192 and 
198. 

B. multt/hroj B. M. 1619. 

B. margituUa. 

B.Badtda. 

B* striatum 

B.falcataj B. M. 1448, B. C. 745. 

B. toxkarioj B. M. 1217, B. R. 567. 

B. eiliaru. 

A beautifid family of bulbs, some of which grow to a 
great size, and require large pots to have them flower in 
perfection. They grow in sandy loam with a little peat ; 
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and require ample supplies of water when in a growing 
state, but very little when dormant Hiey are Increas- 
ed by oflEsets or seeds. 

Amaryllis chloroleuca. 

A. Pundlio. 

A^perdica* 

A^Jbrmosissmoj B. M. 47* 

A. blanda, B. M. 1450. 

A. BeOadonna pallida^ B. M. 7SS. B. R. 714. 

A. vittatOf B. M. 129. 

K. purpurea^ B. M. 14S0» B. R. 552. 

A. owtmi^ B. R. 139. 

A. aurea^ B. M. 409, B. R. 611. 

A. curv^ioj B. M. 725. 

A. coruscoj B. M. 1089. 

A. iamiemisj B. M. 294. 

A. vemtsta^ B. M. 1090. 

A. radiata^ A. R. 95, B. R. 596. 

A. unduUUoj B. M. 369. 

A. kumUisj B. M. 726. 

h^JUxmsa^ B. R. 172. 

A. hngi/bliaf B. M. 661, B. R. 303. 

A. revolutuj B. M. 915 and 1 178, B. R. 615. 

This genus thrives best in a rich loamy soil, and with 
spare waterings after having done flowering. The species 
are increased by ofiets; or ^ a shell or coat taken from 
the bulb with a leaf on it, and planted in a pot of sandy 
soil, wiQ produce a bulb, as will almost any bulbous- 
rooted plant'' {Bot. Ctdt. 131.) 

Pajxcratlvm carolinianum and canariense^ B. R. 174, 
bulbs which grow in light loam, and are increased by off- 
sets and seeds. 

DoRYANTHES cxcelso^ B. M. 1685, an el^ant plant 
which grows in sandy loam and peat, but does not flower 
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till it getfi Ittrge, and should . therefore be planted in a 
conservatory. It is increase by suckers* 

Gethyllis spiralis^ B.M. 1088, ciliaris^ vUlasa^ and 
lanceoUUoj Cape bulbs which grow in sandy loam and 
peaty and are otherwise of conunon bulb culture. 

BlandfordIa nobilis and grandifjOra^ beautiful plants 
which grow in sandy loam and peat^ and are increased 
by suckers or seeds. 

Agapaktuus umbeUatuSj B. M. 500, B. R. 699, iand 
pracoxj handsome plants which thrive in loam with a 
little rotten dung, and are increased by dividing at the 
root. 

TitiTOJiiA uoarioj B. M. 758: 

T. fnedia^ B. M. 744. 

T. pumiiay B. M. 764, B. C. 444. 

Frame plants which will grow in any light s<h1, and 
are increased by dividing at the root 

VelthEimia vtridifolioy B. M. 501, and glaucOf 
B. M. 1091, Cape bulbs which grow in light loamy soil, 
and are increased by o£&eta or leaves. 

PoLYANTHEs tuberosOj B. R; 63 (see P. I. page 112). 

TuL^AOiA alliaceaj B. M. 806, and cepacea^ Cape 
bulbs which grow in sandy loam and peat, and are in- 
creased by offiets or seeds. 

BnoDiiEA grandiflora and congesta^ American her- 
baceous plants of the usual culture in loam and peat 

Aloe purpuraseens^ B. M. 1474* 

A. soccotrinoj B. M. 472. 

A. arbcrescensj B. M. 1306. 

K.feroXy B.M. 1975. 

A. supralavis. 

A. Jlavispiniu 

A. picta^ B. M. 1323. 

A. latifolia, B.M. 1346. 

A. saponaria^ B. M. 1460. 
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Aix>fi serrtdaiaj B.M. 1415* 

A. mOnrfofmiSy B. M- 1270. 

A.nMl$$. 

A. disians. 

A. bremJoUa, B.M. 186S. 

A. depresfch B.M. ISd2. 

A. suberecta. 

A. acuminaUL^ B. M. 1322. 

A. tuberctdaia. 

A. AtMu7u, B. M. 757. 

A. ineuroa^ B. M. 828. 

A. striata. 

A. ^toucfl, B. M. 1278. 

A. qfricancu 

A. xnrensy B.M. 1S55. 

A. pUeatiliSy B. M. 457. 

A. variegata^ B. M. 513. 

A. nigricoMS, B* M. 838. 

A. glabra. 

A. carifu^ta^ B.M. 1331. 

A. iiViBfMflj B. M. 979. 

A. angidata. 

A. a$9gust^ma* 

A. kmgifbla. 

A. cbtusifoUa. 

A. intermedia. 

A. t^micosii, B. M. 837* 

A. jpfroZis, B. M. 1455. 

A. spireUa* 

A. pentagpnoy B. M. 1338. 

A. imbrUatOj B. M. 1455. 

K.JolioUmj B.M. 1352. 

A. tortuosa^ 

A. ngiVto, B.M-1337. 

A. wcoifl, B. M.814» 
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Alob ofMfmn^ B. M. SM* 

A. rfticuUtiOj B. M. 1814. 

A* nemvetf B. M. 1S5S. 

A* rsttttOy Bw M. 455. 

A* miraiilis, K M. 3 354. 

A. jmrnOoj B. M< 1361. 

A. RadtdOf B. M. 1345. 

A. &nemtaUh B. M. 1345« 

A. minima^ B. M. 1360* 

Ak minoTf B.M. 815» 

A. margaritifera. 

A* Haworthii. 

These are succulents i^om the Cape, most of them of 
ineryhnmble growth, and all of them singular in appear- 
ance. They gro^ best in sandy loam mixed widi a litde 
lime mbbish or gravely and flower the better fin- 
being exposed to Ae open air in summer. They are in- 
creased by suckers^ or cuttings of the shrubby kinds, or 
leaves stripped off the plants and laid on a pot of mould, 
or planted shallow in it, will produce young plants. 

SMILACEiE. 

Ofbk^ooon japonieuSy B. M. 1063, a frame peren- 
nial from Japan, which grows in light rith soil, and is 
increased by dividing at the root 

Mtrsiphtllum asparagoides and angustifolium^ her- 
baceous climbers which grow in sandy loam and peat, and 
are increased by dividing at the root. 

Trillium pumHum^ a perennial from Carolina, which 
grows in loam and peat, and is increased by dividing at 
the root. 

Smilax eseeUa^ China^ amtraliij latijolia^ gbfciphj/tta 
(Botany-bay Tea), and Psendo-^Chinoy climbing shrubs 

(N)2 
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which grow freely in loam and peat^ and youi^ cntthigs 
root in sand under a hand-^glass. 

Tamus tlephantipesj B. M. 1847, a ciirioas Cape 
plant, which grows in rich light soil, and must not be 
over-watered. It is rare, and has not yet been propar> 
gated ; but Mr. Sweet is of opinion it will increase by 
cuttings in sand in bottom heat» 

Ruscus androgyntiSf B. M. 1898, a climbing shrub 
from the Canaries, which grows in rich light soil, and 
is increased by dividing at the root 

LILIACE^. 

Fkitillaria luiea, B. M. 1538, a bnlb which grows 
in sandy loam, and is increased in the usual manner. 

Yucca dhifoUoj B. M. 1700, serruUUa and dmconiSf 
evergreen shrubs with large long leaves, which thrive in 
rich loamy soil, and are increased by suckers. 

BROMELlACEiE. 

AoAv£ americana^ A. R. 4dd, MiUerij angusti/bluXf 
virgimcOj B. M* 1157, and gemmifloroy succulent ever- 
pesoBy which thrive well in rich loamy soil^ and are 
increased by suckers* 

ASPHODELEiEr. 

Eucoitfis nanoj B.M. 1495, purpureocauHs^ A.R. 369, 
bifolia^ Bw M. 840, regioy undulata^ B. M. 1083, punc-^ 
tata^ B. M. 913, and striata^ B. M. 1539, Cape bulbs, 
which grow in any rich light soil, and are increased by 
offsets or seeds, or by leaves. 

SowERBiBA ^junceuj B. M. 1104, a New Holland per- 
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ennial, which grows ie peat soil kept moists and is m- 
creased by dividing at the root 

Allium Chanue-Mob/j B.M. 1208, a bulb of ooDunon 
culture and propagation in any light rich soil. 
Albuca altissima. 
A. major^ B. M. 8M. 
A. minaTf B. M. 720. 
A. Jkuxida. 

A. viridiflora^ B. M. 1656. 
A. coarctata. 
A. caudaia, 
A. ietosay B. M. 1481. 
A. vittataj B. M. 1329. 
A. pkysodes^ B. M. 1046. 
A. extanataj B. M. 871. 
A. arUhericoides. 
A. fragrans, 
A. viscosa. 
A. spiralis* 

A. fastigiata, A. R. 480, B. R. 277. 
Bulbs which thrive in sandy loam and lea&moiild, and 
are increased by offsets or leaves. 

'Kasthokrcea Hostile, minor snAbractedia, perennials 
which grow in loam and peat, and are increased by 
offiets from the roots. 

Thysanotus Junceus grows freely in loam and peat, 
and is increased by dividing at the roots. 

Eriospermum latifolium, B. M. 1582, lanceafolium^ 
parvi/blitan and Jbiiotifertim, A. R. 521, tuberou»*rootied 
plants which grow in loam and peat, and- are increased 
by offsets or seeds. 

Ornithogalum niveumj B. R. 235. 

O. Utcletm, B. M. 1134. 

O. revolultmy B. M. 653, B. R. 315. 
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OftiriTHOoiLUii tffaUm, A. R» 58a. 
O. lat^ium^ B. M. 876« 

O. prasimtm, B. B. 15a. 

O. odoratumf \. R. 260. 

0« botbotwi^ 

O. jtmeiJoUum, B. M. 972w 

O. nqfestre. 

O. arabicum^ B. M. 728. 

O. Ottfnoides^ B. M. 1164u. 

0« oureiimy B.M. 190. 

O. JUmrnimim* 

O. caudaOnmj B. M. 805. 

OL unifoliumj B. M. 953 and 9SJU 

O. Sjuittih B. M. 918. 

Bulbs which grow in sandy loam ^nd peat, and are 
increased by ojBBiets or seeds. 

Sc|iXA hredJoUai B. M. 1468, requires tb$ sam^ 
treatment as OmMogabim. 

Massonia tati/bUoj B. M, 848^ 

M. muricatOj B. M. 559. 

M. pusbdatOy B. M. $42, 

M. eckinata* ^ 

VL paucifiora. 

ML angusHJbUa, B.M. 786. 

M. unduUUa. 

M. mstfdUa^ B. M. 554. 

Cape ^nlbs which grow in simdy loaiQ and peat^ an4 
require to be shifted annually when ^ust beginning 
to grow ; water must be sparingly supplied till they have 
made abundance of roots, and most be totally withheld 
when they are in a dormant state. They are increased 
by oi&ets and seeds. 
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AmwLtiicvM JhOeseens, B.M. SIB. 

A* rostraium. 

A. alooides* 

A. nutans. 

A. latifblium. 

A. pughni/brmef B.M. 1454. 

A. aspkodelaides. 

A» langiscapumj B.M. 1SS9* 

A. anmtumf B.M. 1451. 

A* hispidum. 

A. Jragransn 

A* JlexifbUum. 

AmJUffbrme* 

A» fioTibundwin^ 

A. revohaum^ B. M. 1044. 

A. vesperiinum^ B. M. IMa 

A* gtuBunifblttoih^ 

A* triflortaiu 

A* cmaliculatw^ B.M. 1124. 

Shrubby, succulent, bulbous and annual plants, which 
grow m light sandy soil with the pots well drained, and 
are increased by cuttings, offiets, dividing at the root, 
or by seeds. 

Abthbopobium paniadahmf B. M. 1421, may be 
treated like Erwsptrmum. 

CuLOROPHYTUM elotwn grows in loam and lea£« ^ 
mould, and is increased by o&ets or seeds. 

CjESiA vittata may be treated like CUorophfhmu 

DiANEiXA aerukoj B. M. 505, and divaricaUiy plants 
from New South Wales, which grow in loam and peat 
and are increased by dividing at the root. 

EusTREPHUS latifoliuSf B. M. 1245, a New Holland 
climber, which is increased by dividing at the root or by 
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cuttings. Itgcow^ in toam an^ P^t with i«Dd» aiid 
flowers in June and July. 

Asparagus decliiuUus. 

A. decumbens. 

A. scandens, 

A. retrqfractus. 

A. asiaticus. 

A« athiopicus, 

A. ai!&u$. 

A. acutifolius. 

K^Jlejcuosus. 

A» aphfUus. 

A. subidatus. 

A. capensis. 

Shrubs, chiefly evergreens and dimbers, which grow, 
in sandy loain, and are increased by dividing at . the 
root, or cuttings under a hand-glass without botloo^ heat. 

Drimia altissimay B. M. 1074. *" 

D. elata^ B. M. 822. 

D. ciliaris^ B. M. 1444. 

D.pusiUa, 

D. lanceafiMa, B. M. 64S, B. C. 278. 

D. revolidaj B. M. 1380. 

Cape bulbs which grow in sandy loam and leaf^mould, 
require to be fresh potted just when they, are beginning 
to grow, and are increased by offiiets or seeds. 

Uropetalon viride* 

U. glaucwfiy B. R. 156« 

U. crispum* 

U. serotinuniy B. M. 859. 

V.Jidvumy B. M. 1185. 

Lachenalia glaucina. 

h. orchioidvs. B. M. 1269. 

h. pallida, B. R.287, 314. 
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Lachenalia hyacifUhoides. 

L. angusti/idiih B. M. 735. 

Jj, corUaminatOj B. M. 14Q1. 

\t,patida. 

Li.JragransB 

L. vnicdor^ B* M. 1S7S. 

L./iicida,B.M. 1372. 

L. racemosa, B. M.^1517. 

la.pustulataj B. M. 817. 

L. purpureo^cartdea^ B. M. 745^ 

L. neroosa^ B. M. 14*97. 

L. vMacea. 

I..bi/blia, B.M. 1611, 

L. rosea, A. R. 296. 

L. unifolia^ B. M. 766. 

L. sesttUi/laraf A. R. 460. 

Xt, isppeUda. 

L. tri^ohr. B. M. 89. 

L. haeola» 

Xf quadficolor^ B. M. 588 and 1097. 

JL nfftti&h, B. M. 998. 

L. penAtkh B. M. 590, B. C. 267, 

Cape bulbs of low growth, which grow in loam and 
leaf-mould, reqiiire little water when not in a growing 
state, and are increased by ol&eCs or seeds. 

ALSTRiEif ERIA PeUgrifui, B.M. 139, a fine plaint which 
grows in loam and lea&mould, and is increased by di- 
viding at the rwt or by seeds, which as they soon l<>6e 
their vegetative power should be soy^n when ripe, 

Phorhium tenas thrives in any rich light soil, and 
is increased by offiets fi^m the root 

Htpoxis soboliferuj B. M. 711. 

H. xfiUosa. 

H. decumbens, 

H. obtiqua, A. R. 195. 
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Htpoxis ajuaiictu 

H.alba. 

IL obhuoj B. R. 159* 

H. aoata^ B. M. 1010. 

H. sUUata^ B. M. e62. 

H. el^ansy a M. IttS. 

YL veratrifdliiu 

H. linearis^ A, B. 171* 

H. serratih B. M. 709. 

Ciqpe bulbs whidi may be trealod like Lackenalia* 
CuRcuLiGo flicatOf B. R. S4f5» may also be tieated 

like Lachenalia* 
Ctanblla capensisj B. M. BGSf Bb C. 752, and/titto, 

B. M. 1252. See LachenaUa. 

MELANTHACE-aE. 

Melanthium ffumopetalum^ B» M. 1291. 
M. spicatum^ B. M. 694. 

M. longi/lorum. 
'H.Junceumf B. M. 558. 
M. secundum. 
M. capett$e. 

M. uniflorum^ B. M. 767. 
M. euccmoides^ B. M. 641 • 
M. vjn dr, B. M. 994. 

Cape bulbs wbicb thrive in kmin and peat, and are 
increased by ofisets or seeds. 

RESTIACEiE. 

Xyris cpercuUttOy B. M. 11 58» B. C. 205, thrives in 
peat soil, and is increased by dividing at the root 
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WojLDBifoviA tera may be treated tm ^fris. 
Restio teciorum is of die same ctiltoffe as Jfym. 
Elegia Junceoj and raeemasOf may be treated like 

COMMELlNEiE. 

CoMMELiNA ctfricana^ B. M. 1431) grows in sandy 
loam, and is increased by dividing |it the root or by seeds. 

CANNEiE, 

Cakna paiensj B. R. 576, grows in loam and peat, and 
is increased by dividing at the root or by seeds* 

Thalia dealbala^ B. M. 1690, grows in loam and 
peat, either in or out of a cistern of water, and is in- 
creased like (U^nna^ 

SCITAMINEiE, 

Zingiber Mioga, Japanese Ginger, may be treated 
like Canna^ 

CYPERACRaS. 

All the plants of this Genas are of the grassy or 
aec^ kind, and grow in loamy soil or loam and peat, 
fmd are increased by dividing at the root or by seeds, 
They are plants of no beau^ whatever. 

Cypehus degans^ gfcpwunndes^ and badim. 

Carex appresiiLi 

AROIDE^ 
Calla athzopica may be treated as an aquatic, and 
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grown in deep water in poU of rich loam, or it will grow 
in loam and peat on the anmnon stage of the green- 
bouse. It is increased by suckers. 

Arum crinitum^ temahanj and Arisaruniy firame herbaf- 
QBous plants, which grow in sandy loam, and are in- 
creased by suckers or dividing at the root. 

QRAMINEJE. 

Ail the Grasses grow in any common soil, and are in- 
creased by dividing at the root or by seeds. 
Paspalum ttolonifenm. 
Ehrh ARTTA panicea. 
Anoropogon mtUicus^ 



NAIADEiE. 

Aponogeton dislachyon, B. M. 129S, and angustifo^ 
liwny B. M. 1268, aquatic bulbs which grow in loam 
and peat plunged in a cistern, and are increased by 
offiets or seeds. 

FELICEiE. 

All the Ferns grow in loam and peat, and are increased 
by dividing at the root or by seeds. 
AcROSTiCHUM Lingua^ aldcomey B.R. 262-3, velleum. 
'Hefhrodium elongaium. 
Allantooia umbrosa. 
AspioiUM axiUare and anndum. 
AsPLENiUM monarUhemum and rhizophylbm. 
Pteris arguta and esctdenta. 
Blechnum australe. 
Woodwardia radicans. 
DooDiA aspera, B. C. 39. 
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Adiaktum remformei 
CuEiLANTHES ptetoides wndjragrans* 
Hay ALUA fysidata and canarietmsj B, C« 14>d 
DicKSONiA CidcUa. 



GENERA WHOSE NATURAL ORDERS ARE 
NOT YET GENERALLY KNOWN. 

PoLLicHiA campesiris^ a biennial which grows in any 
light rich soil, and is increased by cuttings in the same 
soil or by seeds. 

Pemjea mucronata and sqwmosa^ B. R. 106, hand- 
some Cape shrubs which grow in sandy loam and peat, 
and cuttings root in sand under a bell-glass. 

CuRTisiA JagineOf a Cape tree with broad leaves : it 
grows in loam and peat, and ripened cuttings root in 
sand under a bell-glass. 

Chlorakthus inconspicuus and erecius, shrubs from 
China and the Cape^ which are of the same culture a^ 
Curiisia, 

IjASiOFETAhVM parvifiarumj B. C.413. 

h^Jerrugineumj B. M. 1766. 

L. purpureumj B. M. 1755, B. C. S6L 

L. arborescens. 

L. soUmaceuMj B. M. I486, B.C. 279. 

L. guercifoliumy B. M. 1485, B. C. 619. 

New Holland shrubs which grow in sandy loam and 
a little leatmould, and ripened cuttings root readily in 
sandy loam under a hand-glass. 

Calodendrum capenscy one of the finest trees known, 
with a fruit like a chesnut : it grows and is propagated 
like Lasiapetalum. 

Com mersonia dasj/ptylla^ A. R. 60S, a New Holland 
shrub which may be treated like Lasiopetalum. 
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Nandina domeitica^ B. M. 1 109, ffomw in kattii md 
peat, and young cotdngt TOot in Mild undtr a bdl-glasa. 

BoaavLA fifmaia^ B. C. 4789 and serrubOOf gfow in 
sandy peat» and are increased by layen or by euttfaigSy 
care bdng takm to wipe the glasses to prevent their 
damping oC 

Tetbatheca juncea grows in loam and peat» and is 
increased by young cuttings in sand under a bell'^glass. 

C110WEA saligna, B. M. 989, B. €.310, grows in sandy 
peat and loam, and i& increased by young cuttings in the 
same soiL 

CoDON Boj/enty A. R. 325, a Cape biennial of cooh 
mon culture. 

DiONJBA Muscipula^ B.M4 785: this plant thrives best 
when planted in a pot of moss with a little earth at the 
bottom, and the pot placed in a pan of water: leaves 
slipped off and planted in moist moss will root and be- 
come plants. 

SARRACENiA^tMz, B. M. 780, vaHokiriSj B. M. 1710, 
nibra and purpurea^ B. M. 84*9, frame plants from North 
America, which may be treated like Dianacu 

HviENANCHE globosoj a Cape shrub which grows in 
loam and peat, and is increased by young cuttings in 
gand under a bell-glass. 

EucLEA racemosa and undtdata^ shrubs which grow in 
loam and peat, and ripened cuttings root readily in sandy 
loam under a bell- or hand-glass« 

Hamiltokia deiferaj an American shrub which 
grows in peat soil, and is increased by young cuttings 
in sand under a bell-glass. 

Laurophyllus capensiSf a Cape riirub whidi may 
be treated as HamiUimia. 



THE END. 
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AcACIAy u94, 80. 3. 96 
Accna,iul0a 
Acantfaaoea^ H. 153 
Acanis or Red Spider, to de- 

strosr, u 191 
Adullea, ii. 1S4 
Aehyrantfaeti iL 155 
AcrostichuBiy ii. 188 
ActiiiocarpQay iL 168 
AcTDoe^ ii. 15t 
Adenandrty iL TT 
Adiiataniy ii. 188 
ApftaalSwBg L 110. ii. 177 
AgMhosnUy ii. 79 
AgMre, ii* 180 
AgecitoiSy ii. 115 
Aitonia, iL 74 
AizooD^ L 104. iL 111 
Attnica^ ii. 181 
AldiM,iLlS5 
AUsmaoes, ii. 168 
AUantodia, iL 168 
Allium, ii. 181 
Aloe, i. lOSy 104. iL 177 



Alonsofty ii. 148 
Aloysia, L 96. u. 14S 
Alstrcemeria, ii. 185 ^ 
Altemantliar% ii. 155 
Alyasum, iL 13 
AmaiylUdeB, iL 176 
AmaoiUsy L 109, 110,111, 

112,113.11.176 
Amellus, ii. 1S4 
Amentaoes, iL 166 
Amoqihay iL 96 
Amygdalus, ii. 100 
Anabasis, ii* 156 
Anacampseros, L 105. iL lis 
Aoagallia, ii. 153 
Anagyria, iL 85 
Anchusa, ii. 146 
Anderaonia, iL 139 
Andromedat ii. 134 
Andiyala, iL 131 
Anemone, L 161 
Anigozantbiu, ii. 174 
Anomatheca, ii. 170 
Anthemia, ii. 193 
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Anthericum, i. 105. ii. 18S 

Andiooercisy ii. 148 

Antfaolyza, i. 110. ii. 17i 

Ants and flie^ to destroy, i. 194 

Anthyllis, ii. 03 

Antirrhinum, ii. 149 

Aotus, ii. 98 

Aphis or Green fly, to desti oy, 
L190 

Araliaceae, ii. 114 

Araucaria, ii. 167 

Arbutus, iL 134 

Arctopus, ii. 115 

Arctotheca^ ii« 195 

Arctotls, i. 97. ii. 195 

Ardisia, ii. 140 

Arduina, ii. 144 

Arenaria, ii. 93 
Arethusa, ii. 169 
Aristea, i. 110. ii. 173 
Aristoloehia, ii. 164 

Aroides, ii. 187 
Arrangeinclbt of fdants in a 

Green-housed, i. 135 
Artemisia, ii. 117 
Arthropodium, ii. 183 
Aram, ii. 188 
Asclepiadea, ii. 143 
Asdepias, ii. 144 
Ascyrum, ii. 87 
Aspalathus, ii. 91 
Asparagus, ii. 184 
Aspidium, ii. 188 
Asplenium, ii. 188 
Aster, ii. 191 
Astragalus, ii. 96 
Astroloma, ii. 140 



Athanasia, ii. 117 

Atragene, ii. 8 

Atraphaxb, ii. 156 

Atriplex, ii. 156 

Atropa, ii. l47 

Aulax, ii. 161 

Aurantese, iL 74 

Autumnal xnanagement of 
Green-house plants, i. 179 

Azalea, ii. 133 

Babiana, i. 110, 111^ 11?. 
ii. 179 

Baocharis, ii. 117 

Btetioa, ii. 109 

Balsamita, ii. 117 

Banksia, ii. 160 

fisptista, ii. 86 

Barosma, i. 87. ii. 77 

Bartholina, ii. 168 

Bartonia,' ii. 106 

Deaufortia, i. 99 

Beetled and earwigs^ to d^ 

stroy, i. 194 
Bejaria, ii. 134 
Belladonna Lily, i. 191 
Befokh^a, ii. 194 
Beta, ii. 155 
Bidens, ii. 116 
Bignonia,' i.34. ii. 134 
Bignoniaces,ii. 134 
Billaidi^ra, ii. 34 
Biscutella, ii^ 19 
Black fly of the peach-tree*, 

i. 199 
Bisria, ii. 134 
Blandfordia, ii. 177 
Blecfanum, ii. 188 
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Bleeding of the vine, i. 200 
Blight, to subdue, i. 198 
Bcdunerta, ii. 166 
Boraginee, ii. 146 
Boiboni% ii. 89 
Boronia, ii. 190 
Bo6eay ii. 156 
Bossisa, ii. 99 
Bouwdiay ii. 138 
Brabejum, ii. 16S 
Brachysema, ii. 87 
Brodiaea, ii. 177 
BromeliaoeaB, ii« 180 
Browallia, iL 148 
Bninia, L 91, ii. 84 
Bnumiduay ii. 156 
Brunsvigiay i. 111. ii. 175 
Bubon^ii. 115 
Buddlea, i. 93» ii. 148 
Buffoniay S8 
Bug, Coocus, or turtle inseet, 

to destroy, i. 190 
Bulbous greenhouse plants, 

i. 107 
Buphtfaalmum, ii. 124 
Bupleurum, ii. 115 
Bursera,ii. 33 
Bttrtonia, ii. ar 
^yvtropogoD, ii. 151 
Caodia, i. 104. ii. 116 
CacteSy ii. 113 
Cactus, ii. 113 
Cassiai ii. 183 
<:4dadf?nia, ii. 169 
Calamintha, iL 152 
Calceolaria, U. 148' 
Calendula, ii. 125 



Caleya, ii. 169 
Calistachys, ii. 87 
Calla, ii. 187 
Callicarpa, ii. 142 
Calliooma, ii. 114 
Calodendnun, ii. 189 
Calopogon, ii. 169 
Calothamnusy ii. 106 
Camellia, i. 38, ii. 74 
Campanula, ii. 131 
Campanulacee, ii. 131 
Camphorosma, iL 155 
Campylia, ii. 43 
Canarina,!!. 133 
Canna, u. 187 
Capparides^ iL 15 
Capraria, iL 148 
Caprifolese, iL 114 
Capiscum, ii. 147 
Cardamine, ii. 13 
Carez, ii. 187 
CaiyophyUen^ ii. 20 
Cassia, L 93, iL 89 
Cassine, ii. 84 
Cassinia, iL 127 
Casuarina, ii. 167 
Caterpillar, to subdue^ L 199 
Ceanodius, iL 83 
Celastrus, ii. 3 
Celsia, i. 95, ii. 148 
Centaurea, iL 130 
Cephalophoia, iL 116 
Ceratonia, iL 99 
Cestrum, ii. 147 
Chdbnthes, ii. 189 
Cheinuithus, ii. 14 
Chenolea, iL 155 
(o) 
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Chenupodiuiii, ii. 155 

Chironia^ i. 91, ii ISO 

Chloraiithus, ii. 189 

CUorophytoni, ii. las 

Cnorizemai ii. 86 

Cbrysanthcxnum, i. \96, 
ii. 133 

ChiysobalaiAtts, ii. 100 

Chrysoooma, ii. 11^ 

Cichoraceft-, ii. 131 

Cichoriumy ii. 131 

Cicunium, ii. 44 

Cineraria, i. 86, 86. li. 193 

Cissampeloss ii. 1 1 

Cisdnes, ii. 17 

Cistus, i. 89. ii. 17 

Citrus, i. 79. ii. 75 

Clematisi i. 96. ii. 8 

Clerodendruniy ii. 143 

Clethra, ii. 134 

Clifibrtia, ii. 101 

Climbers proper for a green- 
house, i. 33 

Cluytia, ii. 166 

Cneorum, ii. 80 

CniciiSy ii. 189 

Cobeea, i. 34. ii. 144 

CoocuSy or plant bug, to de- 
stroy, i 191 

Codon, ii. 190 

Colchicum, i. 181 

Collinsonia, ii. 151 

Commelina, ii..l87 

Commelines, ii. 187 ^ 

Commersonia, ii. 189 

Conifereae, ii. 167 

Conium, ii. 115 



Conservatories, to purchase, 
i. 33 

Conservatories, plant? proper 
for, i 130, 131 

Conservatories, management 
of, i. 237 

Construction of the green- 
house, i. 6, 93 

Convolvulacea*, ii. 145 

Convolvulus, i. 35, 91. 
ii. 145 

Conyza, ii. 130 

Cordia, ii. 147 

Coreopsis, ii. 134 • 

Coris, ii. 154 

Coronilla, i. 93, ii. 95 

Cornea, i. 59, ii. 79 

Corymbiferex, ii. 115 

Cosmea, ii. 134 

Cotula, ii. 133 

Cotyledon, i. 104. ii. 113 

Crambe, ii. 11 

Crassula, ii. Ill 

Crepb, ii. 131 

Crinum, i. Ill, 113. it. 175 

Crithmum, ii 115 

Crocus, i. 131 

Crotalaria, i. 90, 05. iL 93 

Croton, ii. 165 

Crowea,ii. 190 

Crudanella, ii. 138 

Cruciferes, ii. 11 

Cryptospemium, u. 154 

Cucumis, ii. 106 

Cucurbita, ii. 106 

Cucurbitaces, ii 106 

Cullumia, ii. 134 
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Culture, exotic, general 
maxims of, i. 153 

Cunotiia, ii. 114 

Cunoniaces, ii. 1 14 

Cuphea, ii. 109 

Curculigo, ii. 186 

Curl, a disease in the peach- 
tree, to subdue, i. 199 

Curtiaia, ii. 189 

Cuscuta, iL 146 

Cussonia, ii« 114 

Cyanella, ii. 186 

Cyclamen, i. 107. ii. 163 

Cyclopia, ii. 85 

CydoQsa, ii. 100 

Cynanchum, ii. 144 

Cynara, ii. 139 

Cynarocephaleae, ii. 189 

Cynog}o88um, ii. 146 

Cyperus, ii. 187 

Cyphia, ii. 133 

C^illa, iL 134 

Cyrtanthus, i. 111. ii. 175 

Cytisus^ ii. 95 

Dahlia, i. 1S8 

Dalea,ii. 96 

Daphne, i. 85, 87. ii. 16S 

Daviesia, ii. 88 

Dendrobium, ii. 169 

Dianella, ii. 183 

Diantfans, ii. 89 

Dichondra, ii, 146 

Didelta, u. 194 

Digitalis, ii. 149 

Dilatris, ii. 174 

Dillwynia, ii. 88 

Dimacria, ii. 44 



Dionsea, ii. 190 

Diosma, i. 87. ii. 78 

DiosmesB, ii. 77 

Diospyros, ii. 141 

Dipsaceae, ii. 130 

Disa, ii. 168 

Disandra, ii. 150 

Diseases, fcc. of green-house 
plants, i. 189 

Disperis, ii. 168 

Diuris^ ii. 168 

Dodoniea, ii, 81 

Dog's tooth violet, see £ir]rthro- 
nium 

Dolichos, ii. 94 

Doodia, ii. 188 

Doryanthes, ii. 176 

Dorycnium, ii. 98 

Draoocephalum, i. 97. ii. 
159 

Drimia, ii. 184 

Dryandra, ii. 161 

Earwigs and beetles, to de- 
stroy, i. 194 

Ebenaoeae, ii. 141 

Echium, ii. 146 

Edwardsia, ii. 85 

Ehrharta, ii. 188 

Ekebergia, ii. 73 

Elaeagnee, ii. 164 

Elnagnus, ii. 164 

Elasocarpus, iL 38 

Eleodendnim, ii. 89 

Elegia, ii. 187 

Elephantopus, ii. 197 

Elichrysum, i. 98. ii. 119 ' 

Empetrum, ii. 134 
(0)9 
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Empleurum, ii. 79 
EnkianthuBj ii. Id4 
Epacrides^ ii* 139 
Epacris, . 90. il. 139 
Epilobium, ii. 107 
Erica, i. 40. ii. 135 
Ericcs, ii« 134 
ErigeroD, ii. 190 
Erinus, ii. 149 
Eriooepbalus^ ii. 197 
Eriospennum, ii. 181 
ErodiuiD, il 44 
Erythnea, i. 131 
Erythrinay ii. 89 
Erythrooium, u 191 
Eucalyptusi ii. 104 
£uchilu8> ii. 98 
Euclea, ii. 190 
Eucomifl, iL 180 
Eugeniay ii. 103 
Euooymus, i&. 83 
Eupatorium> ii« 115 
Euphorbia, ii. K$4 
Eupboibiaceft, ii. 164 
Eastrephus, ii. 183 
Eutaada, i. 94. ii. 88 
Exacum, ii. 130 
ExooBcaria^ ii. 106 
Fabricia, ii* 103 
Fagara, ii. 60 
Fagonia, ii. 76 
Falkia, ii. 145 
Far8edi^ ii. 13 
FeliceSByii. 188 
Ferrariayi. 119. ii. 174 
Fiooidett, ii. 107 
Ficus, ii. 166 



Figs^ for a^reen-liouse, i. 33 
Flies and wasps, to destroy, 

i. 193 
Form of the green-house, 

i. 6, 19 

curvHibear, i. 17 

— — - polyg(»ia), i. 18 
Fotskolilea, ii. 166 
Frankenia, ii. 9l 
Franseria, ii. 198 
Fritillaria, i. 191. ii. lao 
Fruit-trees prbptar for a green* 

house^ i. 96 
Fuchsia, i. 99. ii. 163 
Fumigation with tobacco, 

how to perfotm, i. 191 
FusanuSy ii. 164 
Galaufhufe, i. 19l 
Galaxia^ ii. 174 
Gaknia, ii. 156 
Gardenia, i. 97. ii. Ita 
Gastrolobium, ii. 88 
GauTByii. 107 
Gaania,ii. 195 
Geissorhiza, i. 108, ii. 169 
Genista, i. 88 
Gentianee, ii. 130 
Geraniaoee, Ii. 38 
Geranium, \i6Si ii. 45 
Gethyllis, ii« 177 
Gladiolus, i. 107, 106, 110, 

111, 113. ii. 171 
Gleditschia, IL 99 
Glinus, ii. 107 
Glbbularese, ii. 154 
Globularia, ii. 154 
GkMsodia, ii. 169 
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Glycine, i. 34. ii. 94 

GDaphalium, i. 94. ii. 118 

Gnidia, i. 88. ii. 16S 

GomphocarpuSy ii* 144 

GompholobiiUDy ii. 87 

Goodia, ii. 93 

Gordonia, i. 95. ii. 98 

Gorteria, ii. 195 

Gramiues, ii. 188 

Grapes proper for a green- 
house, i. 90 

Greenfly or Aphis, to destroy, 
i. 190 

Green-house, its origin, i. l. 
its claims as a source of 
distuctioD andeiyoymeiit, 
i. 9. requisites for a pro- 
perly conducted villa 
gieea-hottse^ i. 4 

Green-house, its situatkm, 
poMlion, fym and oon- 
stnictian, i. 6 

Gieen-house, to puicfaase, 
i. 93. stocking of, i. 96. 
fruit-trees proper for, i« 96 

Green^house plants, to ar- 
range^ L 185. to name, 

1.141 

Green-house plants genend 

culture of, L 148 
Green-house plants^ manago- 

ment of, in iprihg, L 188 
Grcjpti-hoase plants^ ma- 

nagmeat of, in suauner, 

i.*165 
Green-house plants, m^uiage^ 

ment of| in autumn^ L 178 



Oieen-house plsnts, manage- 
ment of, in winter, i. 184 

Grevillea, ii. 159 

Grewia, ii. 30 

Grielum, ii. 45 

Guernsey lily, see Amaryllis, 
and i. 191 

Gunnera, ii. 166 

Guttiferese, ii. 38 

Gymnostyles, ii. 197 

Hsemanthus, i. ill, 119, 1 13. 
ii. 174 

llaeuiodoraiceae, ii. l?4 

Haraiodorum, ii. 174 

Hakea, ii. 159 

Hallerii^ ii. 148 

Hallia, ii. 96 

Haloragis, iL 107 

Hamiitonia, ii* 190 

Hardy and Half-liar4y plants 
proper for a green-bouse, 
1.116 

Hebenstreitia, ii. 148 

Hedysanun, ii. 96 

Helenium, ii. 193 

Helianthemum, i. 89. ii IK 

Helianthus, iL 194 

Heliopbila, ii. 13 

Heliotropium, i. 93. ii. 146 

Hermannia, i. 99. ii. 90 

Hennas, iL 115 

Hemiaria, ii. 156 

Hesperantha, L108, 111, 119, 
ii. 160 

Hibbertia, ii. 9 

Hibiscus, ii. 97 

Hieraciiim, ii. 131 
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Hippia^ ii. 1S7 ^ 

HippocrtpUy ii. 95 
Hoarea, ii. 46 
Honey dew, i. 198 
Hopea, ii. 141 
Hovea, ii. 93 
Hovenia, ii, 8S 
Hoya^ i. 34 
Hudsond', ii. 134 
Humea, ii. 117 
Hyaciothus^ i. 117, 118, 119 
Hy»nanche, ii. 190 
Hydrangea, ii. 113 
Hydrocharidee, ii. 167 
Hydrocotyle, ii. 114 
Hymenopappus, ii. 116 
Hyoscyamus, ii. 147 
Hyperidnese, ii. 36 
Hypericum, ii. 35 
Hypoxis^ ii. 185 
Hyptis, ii. 151 
Iberis, ii« 11 
Hex, ii. 92 
Illicium, i. 90, ii. 9 
Indigofera, i. 91. ii. 96 
Insects and diseases of green- 
house plants, i. 189 
Inula, ii. 133 
lonidium, ii. 17 
Ipomiea, ii. 145 
Ipomopsis, ii, 145 
Iresine, ii. 155 
Irideae, ii. 169 
Iris, i. lis, 117. ii. 173 
Isopetalum, ii. 43 
Ixia, i. 108,109,111. ii. 170 
Jacksonia^ ii. 87 



Jacobea lily, i. 131 
Jasmines, ii. 143 

Jasminum, i. 35, 93. ii. 143 

Jenkinsonia, ii. 43 

Juniperus, ii. 167 

Jussieua, ii. 107 

Justicia, ii. 153 

Kalmia, ii. 133 

Kennedia, ii. 94 

Kiggelaria, ii. 165 

Knowltonia, ii. 9 

Labiaiese, ii. 150 

Lachenalia, i. 109, 110, 111, 

113, 113. ii. 184 

Lachns^ ii. 163 

Lambertia, ii. 160 

Lanaria, ii. 174 

Lapeyrousia, i. 110. ii. 173 

Larochea, u. Ill 

Lasiopetalum, ii. 189 

Lavandula, i. 93. iL 151 

Lavatera, i. 88. ii. 86 

Laurinese, ii. 156 

Laurophyllus, ii. 190 

Laurus, ii. 156 

Leguminosee, iL85 

Lenttbulareae, ii. 153 

Leonotis, ii. 153 

Lepidium, ii. 13 

Lefitospermum, ti^ 103 

Lestibudesia, ii. 96 

Leucadendron, ii. 161. 

Leucopogon, ii. 140 ^j^ 

Leuoospennum, ii. 150 

Leysera, ii. 133 

lAatris, ii. 118 

Lidbeckia, ii. 133 



«k. 
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Lightfootia, ii. 13 1 
Ligustrum, ii. 141 
Liliacefle, ii. 180 
Umeum, ii. 113 
Linariay ii. 149 
linum, i. 96. ii. 31 
liparia, ii. 94 
litiiospennum, ii. 146 
Loases, ii. 106 
Lobelia, ii. 1.S3 
Loddigesia, ii. 95 
. Logania, ii. 190 
Lomatiay ii. 160 
Lonicera, i. S5. ii. 114 
Lotus, i. 88, 96. ii. 97 
Lufia, ii. 106 
LupinuSy ii. 94 
Lychnis, ii. 33 
Lycium, ii. 148 
Lythrum, ii. 103 
Magnolia, ii. 10 
Bfahernia, ii. 39 
Bialope, 11.37 
Malva, i. 89, ii. 34 
Malvaoee, ii. 38 
Alanagement of green-luMise 

plants, ia spring, i. 188 

in summer, i. 169 

in autumn, i. 178 

in winter, i. 184 

Management of tbe conser* 

vatory, i,3d7 
Manulea, ii. 149 
Maq^ u. 173 
Bfkrhibium, ii. 153 
enia, ii. 144 

arshallia, ii. 116 



^•Blirhi 
^^^lareh 



Mkrtagon lily, i. 131 
Martynia, ii. 145. 
Massonia, ii. 188 ■ 
Matthiola, ii. 15 
Matricaria, iL 138 
Maurandia, ii. 149 
Maxims of etfticouhiue, i. 153 
Masus, ii. 148 
Medicago, ii. 98 
Melaleuca, i. 86. ii. 105 
Melananthera, ii. 116 
Melantfaaoec, ii. 186 
Melanthium, ii. 186 
MelastomaoesB, ii. 108 
M^ia, ii. 73 
Meltanthus, ii. 76 
MenispermiBee, ii. 1 1 
Mentha, ii. 151 
Mentzelia, ii. 107 
Mercurialis, ii. 165 
Mesembryanthemum, i. 103, 

104, 106. iL 108 
Mespilus, ii. 100 
Metrosideros, ii. 103 
Michauxia, ii. 133 
Microloma, ii. 143 
Mignionette, common and 

tree sorts, i. 133, 133 
Mikania, ii. 115 
Mildew, to subdue, i. 197 
MiliacesB, ii. 73 
Mimates, ii. 158 
Mimulus, ii. 149 
BfinbUis, ii. 154 
Mirbelia, ii. 89 
Mollia, ii. 155 
Monotoca, ii. 140 
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Monsontay ii. 41 . 

MontiDUiy ii. 107 
MonMy L 118. B. 173 
Morina, iL lao 
Mumya, ii. 74 
Muttmd% ii. Ii8 
Myoparioecy ii. 153 
MyoponuDf il. 153 
Myricay ii. 166 
Mynine, i. 85. ii. 140 
MyrsineflB, ii. 140 
Myniphyllum, ii. 179 
Myrteaoce, ii. 109 
Myrtusy i. 86.ii.103 
Namingof green-house plants, 

i. 141 
Naicissusy L 117, 119 
Nemesia, ii. 149 
Nerimn, i. 94. ii. 144 
Niootiana, ii. 147 
Nivenia, ii. 159 
Notehea, ii. 149 
Notooeras, it. 13 
Nyctagine», ii. 154 
Ochna, ii. 38 
Ck^mum, ii. 152 
CEdeFBy ii. 197 
(Enodiera, ii. 107 
Olea, il. 141 
OldnesB, ii. 141 
Onagrarea?, ii. 107 
Onoms, ii. 93 
Opercularia, ii: 154 
OphiopogoDy ii. 179 
Ophrys, ii. 168 
Orcfaideae, ii. 168 
Orchis, ii. 153 



Origanum, ii. 169 
Omithogalum, i. 1 13. ii. 181 
Osraites^ ii. 194 
Osteospermum, ii. 196 
Osyris, ii. 163 
Othonna, ii. 196 
Oxalis, ii. 39 
Oxyiobium, ii. 86 
Ptederia, ii. 199 
Peeonia, i. 87, ji. 8 
Pancratium,!. 110, 191. ii. 176 
Paronychia, ii. 155 
Ptopalum, ii. 1B8 
Passeriua, ii. 163 
PasBiflora, i. 35, ii. 16 
Fassifloreae, ii. 16 
Patersoniay ii. 178 
Pavonia, ii. 98 
Peaches for a green4iouse, 

i.33 
Pedicularis, ii. 149 
Pelargonium, i. 63. ii. 48 
Pensa, ii. 189 
Pentstemon, ii. 144 
Periploca, ii. 143 
Persian lilac, i. 199 
Persoonta, ii. 159 
Petrophila, ii. 157 
Peuoedanum, ii. 115 
Phamaceum, ii. 90 
Phlonns, i. 95. ii. 159 
Phormium, ti. 185 
Phylica, ii. 83 
Phyllis, ii. 199 

Phymatan^nis, ii. 41 * ^ 
Phyteuma, ii. 133 
Pimelca, ii. 169 
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Pinguicula, ii. 163 

Pious, ii. 16T 

Piqueria, ii. 116 

PisoniA, ii. 165 

Pistada, ii.81 

Pitto0poreS| ii. 33 

PittosponiiiH i. 89. ii. 34 

Platylobiuniy i. 94. ii. 99 

Plectnuathus^ ii. 15S 

Plectroniay ii. 84 

PloouMy iL 199 

Plumbaginett, ii. 154 

PlumlMgOy ii. 154 

Podalyria, ii. 80 

Podocarpusy ii. 167 

Podolepisy. ii» IS9 

Podolobiuiii, ii. 86 

Pogonia, ii. 169 

PoUicbia^ ii. 189 

PoiyantheSy i. 119. ii. 177 

Poiygala, i.87 

Poiygcmett, ii. 156 

Pofygoouniy ii. 156 

Pomadenia, ii. 83 

Pots and (Uopa Ar green- 
house plants, i. 143 

Poitiilafiaria, u. ll|e 

PMtuiaoett^ ii. Jlf 

Position of the green^house, 
i.6,11 

Poleriutn, ii. 101 

Piashim, ii.l5S 

Pirenantfaea, ii. 131 

Primulaoetty ii. 1^ 

Piinos^ iL 85 

Propagation of green-house 
plants by seed, i. 901 



pFppagation of green^house 
plants by oattingm i. 908 

— by fairing, intecb- 

ingy budding and grafting, 



i. 916 



1^ leaves, i. 984 



Props and poti for green- 
bouse plants, i. 143 

Prostanthera, ii. 159 

Protea, i. 85, 86. ii; 157 

Proteaoett, IL 157 

Provence rose, L 199 

Pninus, ii. 100 

Psoralea, iL97 

Pteris,u. 188 

Pteronia, U. 199 

Pteroslylis, ii. 169 

Pteiygodium, iL 168 

Pultenaea, i. 90. ii. 89 

Punica, Ii. 104 

PyrethnuD, u. 198 

Rafnia, ii. 91 

Ranunculus L 191 

Reaumuria, H. Ill 

Red spider^ or Acarus, to de- 
stroy, L 191 

Reseda, ii. 15 

Restio, iL 187 

Relzia, iL 145 

Rhagodia, ii. 156 

Rhamnus, ii. 89 

Rheiia, ii. 109 

Rhododendron, Ii. 134 

Rbodoraoe», ii. 133 

Rhus, IL80 

Ridnus, ii. 165 

Roella, ii. 139 
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Row, i. 08. u« 100 
OMlMDes, ii. 100 
Rofimiurinus, u..ldO 
Rojrena, u. 141 
Rubia, ii. 198 
liubiaoe»« ii. 1^- 
Rubusy ii 101 
Rudbeckim ti. 1S4 
Ruellia, iL 4^ . 
Rumeif ii. 156 
RuaouSy ii. |80 
Ruta, iL 76 
Rutaoes, iL 75 
Sagittaria, iL 168 
Salicaretty ii. 108 
Salioomia, iL 155 
Salsola, ii. 156 
Salvia, L 85, 88. ii. 150 
Samolus, iL 164 
Santalaceae, iL 16^ 
Santalum, ii. 163 
Sapindaces, ii; S3 
Sapindua, ii. 33 
SapoteflB^ iL 141 
Saroophylluniy ii..98 
Sarraoeniay ii. 11K) 
Satur^a, ii. 151 
Satynuniy ii. 168 
Saxifraga, ii. 113 
Saxifrages, ii. 113 
Scabiota, ii. 130 
Schinus, ii. 81 
Scfaisandns ii. 11 
Schrankia, iL98 
Scilla, L 113, ii. 189 . 
Scitaminee, ii. 187 
Sclerocarpus, ii. 1S4 



Scierothamiiiis, ii. 88 

Scottia, ii. 93 

Scrophularia, iL 140 

Scrophularinett, ii. 148 

Scutellaria, ii. 153 

Sebeckea, ii. 91 

Secamone, ii. 143 

Seteiv ii. 113 

Selinum, iL U5 

Sempervivec, ii. Ill 

«Seinperviiruni, L 104. ii. 112 

Septas, i. 105. ii. 113 . 

Serapias, ii. 168 

Seriasa, ii. 1S9 

Semiria, iL 158 

Sersalisia, ii. 141 

Sida, ii. S3 

Siderids, ii. 151 

Sideroxyl<m, ii. 141 

Silene, ii. 33 

Sini^is, ii. 15 

Sisymbrium, ii. 13 

Situation of the green-bouse, 
L6 

Smilaoee^ ii. 170 

Smilax, ii. 179 

Snails, to destroy, i. 106 

Snowdrop, see Galantbus 

Soils for green-house plsnts, 
L 145. loam, i. 145. peat 
•oil, L 146. sand, L 146. 
leaf-mould, i. 147. mould 
of rotten dung, i. 148. 
vegetable mould of a ooiv- 
venient sort, honv to form, 
i. 140 

Solanacee, ii. 147 



